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Be  sure  it  is  aVictrola 

Both  the  picture  “His  Master’s  Voice”  and  the  word  “Victrola” 
are  exclusive  trademarks  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 
When  you  see  these  trademarks  on  a  sound-reproducing  instrument 
or  record,  you  can  be  sure  it  was  made  by  the  Victor  Company. 

Being  a  registered  trademark,  the  word  “Victrola”  cannot  law¬ 
fully  be  applied  to  other  than  Victor  products. 

For  your  own  protection  see  for  yourself  that  the  instrument 
you  buy  bears  these  famous  Victor  trademarks.  They  are  placed 
on  all  Victor  instruments  and  records  to  protect  our  customers  from 
substitution. 

Look  under  the  lid.  On  the  portable  styles  which  have  no  lid, 
these  trademarks  appear  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet.  One  or  both 
of  them  also  appears  on  the  label  of  all  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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How  I  Improved  My  Memory 
In  One  Evening 


The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Addison 
E/  Sims  of  Seattle. 

■‘Ill remember  correctly— and  I  do  remem- 
kef  eomctly -Mr.  Burroughs,  the  lumberman, 
■tndaccd  me  to  you  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Seattle  Rotary  Club  three  years  ago  in  May. 
nit  is  a  pleasure  indeed.  I  haven’t  laid  eyes 
ea  m  since  that  day.  How  is  the  grain 
kuncss?  And  how  did  that  amalgamation 
tofkoot?” 

Theatsarance  of  this  speaker— in  the  crowd¬ 
ed  corridor  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin— compelled 
■e  to  turn  and  look  at  him,  though  I  must 
•17,  it  is  not  my  usual  habit  to  “listen  in” 
erea  in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most  famous 
■eaiory  expert  in  the 
Uaited  States.”  said 
ay  Mend  Kennedy, 

■firering  my  ques- 
lioa  before  I  could 
ictitoat.  “He  will 
ikon  Tou  a  lot  more 
vosderful  things 
tksa  that,  before  the 
efesiag  is  over.” 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into 
Ike  banquet  room  the 
hsUaiaster  was  in- 
hbtecing  a  long  line 
,«f  the  gnests  to  Mr. 
loth.  I  ^t  in  line 
■d  when  it  came  my 
Ilia  Mr.  Roth  asked, 

."What  are  your  ini- 
Hr.  Jones,  and 
you  bukiness  con- 
Nctioa  and  t  e  1  e  - 
ykone  number?” 

Why  he  asked  this  I 
hsn^  later,  when 
he  picked  out  from 
the  crowd  the  60  men 
he  had  met  two  hours  before  and  called  each 
kyaame  without  a  mistake.  What  is  more,  he 
ssaed  each  man’s  business  and  telephone 
waber,  for  good  measure. 

{won’t  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things 
this  nan  did  except  to  tell  bow  he  called  back, 
sithont  a  minute’s  hesitation,  long  lists  of 
■■bers,  bank  clearings,  prices,  lot  numbers, 
isicel  post  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests 
pec  him  in  rapid  order. 


work  as  you  might  fear— but  just  like  playing 
a  fascinating  game.  I  will  prove  it  to  you.” 

He  didn’t  have  to  prove  it.  His  course  did; 
I  got  it  the  very  next-day  from  his  publishers, 
the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  suppose  I 
was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
states  to  find  that  I  had  learned  in  about  one 
hour,  how  to  remember  a  list  of  one  hundred 
words  so  that  I  could  call  them  ofi  forward 
and  back  without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stucki  And  so  did  the 
other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus, 
of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  & 
Ernst,  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 


mind  and  see  instantly  everything  yon  want 
to  remember. 

This  Roth  course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  anyone 
in  our  office  say,  “I  guess”  or  “I  think  it  was 
about  so  much”  or  “I  forgot  that  right  now” 
or  “I  forget  that  right  now”  or  “I  can’t  re¬ 
member,”  or  “I  must  look  up  his  name.” 
Now  they  are  right  there  with  the  answer- 
like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  “Multigraph 
Smith?”  Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division 
Manager  of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  Montreal.  Here  is  just  a  bit  from  s 
letter  of  his  that  I  saw  last  week: 

“Here  is  the  whole 

-  thine  in  a  nutshell : 

■Mr.  Koth  has  a  most 
remarkable  Memory 
Course.  It  is  simple 
and  easy  as  falling  oft 

ta  log.  Vet  with  one 
hour  a  day  of  prac¬ 
tice,  anyone — I  don’t 
care  wlio  he  is-  can 
improve  his  memory 
luu%  in  a  week  and 
1000%  in  6  months.” 

My  advice  to  you 
is,  don’t  wait  another 
minute.  Send  to 
Independent  Cor¬ 
poration  for  Mr. 
•  '  Roth’s  amazing 

course  and  see  what 
•  a  wonderful  memory 
yon  have  got.  Your 
dividends  in  in- 
•  creased  power  will 
be  enormous. 

Victor  Jones. 

- U’kUt  M> 


yonds  kmt 
dhdStH  tJU  story  /orm  fot 
this  account  «>/  h$s  expo- 
ricHce  and  that  o/  others 
SL'itk  the  Roth  Mtmory 
Cmrst,  ho  has  used  only  /acts  that  are  knenon  fersonoUty  to 
the  president  of  the  Independent  Corporation,  who  hereby 
verifies  the  accnracy  o/  Mr.  Jones'  story  in  eUt  its  particulesrs. 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation,  the  pul^ 
lishers  of  the  Rnth  Memory  Course,  that  once  you  luye  an 
opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is  to 
double,  yes,  triple  your  memory  power  in  a  few  short  hours, 
that  they  are  williagto  send  the  course  on  free  examinations. 

Don’t  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  os 
write  a  letter,  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you  reseivt  if 
and  you  snil  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the  thow 
sands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  the  course, 
send  only  AS  in  full  payment.  You  tak^no  risk  andyoa 
have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coui>on  now  before 
this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Independent  Corporation 
Dept.  R-421 1  319  Sixth  Are.  New  Yorh 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


'Ol  Course  I  Place  You!  Mr.  Addison  Sims  of  Seattle. 


170  Broadway,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
trial  lawyers  in  New  York: 

“  May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard  your  ser¬ 
vice  in  giving  this  system  to  the  world  as  a  public  bene¬ 
faction.  The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  method,  and  the 
ease  with  which  its  principles  may  be  acquired,  especially 
appeal  to  me.  I  may  add  that  1  already  liad  occasion  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  the  first  two  lessons  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  trial  of  an  important  action  in  which  I  am 
about  to  engage.” 

Mr.  McManus  didn’t  put  it  a  bit  too  strong, 
^^ben  I  met  Mr.  Roth— which  you  may  be  The  Roth  course  is  priceless,  I  can  abso- 
■I*  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got-he  rather-  lutely  on  my  memory  now.  1  can  call 

M*lcd  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  mod-  the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met  before 
Ml  way;  —and  I  am  getting  better  all  the  time.  I  can 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  re-  remember  any  figfures  I  wish  to  remember, 
■cabering  anything  I  want  to  remember.  Telephone  numbers  come  to  mind  instantly, 
•better  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or  once  I  have  filed  them  by  Mr.  Roth’s  easy 
Noetting  I  have  read  in  a  magazine.  method.  Street  addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

"You  can  do  this  just  as  eafy  as  I  do.  Any  The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what 
■twith  an  average  mind  can  leam  quickly  that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  “scared 

b>  do  exactly  the  same  things  which  seem  so  stiff”  on  my  feet— because  I  wasn’t  sure.  I 

■hbculous  when  I  do  them.  couldn’t  remember  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

;’’My  own  memory,”  continued  Mr.  Roth,  Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident, 
"•Is originally  very  faulty.  Yes,  it  was— a  and  “easy  as  an  old  shoe”  when  I  get  on  m.j 

"*lly  memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I  feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  busi- 

•Wld  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  while  ness'meeting,  or  in  any  social  gathering, 
•••ttere  are  probably  10,000  men  and  women  Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is 
■fbe  United  States,  many  of  whom  I  have  that  I  have  become  a  good  conversationalist— 

Ml  bat  once,  whose  names  I  can  call  in-  and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I 

on  meeting  them.”  got  into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew  things. 

.  "Tbit  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,”  I  in-  Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
”|bpted.  “you  have  given  years  to  it.  But  most  any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I 

■{••bout  me  ?”  need  it  most.  I  used  to  think  a  “hair  trigger” 

"Mr.  Jones,”  he  replied,  “I  can  teach  you  memory  belonged  only  to  the  prodigy  and 

2**twet  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  genius.  Now  I  see  that  every  man  of  ns  has 

j[y>mot  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it  with  that  kind  of  a  memory  if  he  only  knows  how 

of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven  sim-  to  make  it  work  right. 
y^WMons  which  I  have  prepared  for  home  I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  grop- 
•Jy.  I  show  you  the  basic  principle  of  my  ing  around  in  the  dark  for  so  many  years  to 

*b*t»yitem  and  you  will  find  it-not  hard  be  able  to  switch  the  big  searchlight  on  your 


Independent  Corporation 

Dept.  R-421 1  319  Sixth  Ave.  New  Yorh 

You  may  send  me  the  Course  or  Courses  checked  below. 
Within  Bve  days  after  receipt  I  will  either  remall  them  or 
send  you  S5  lor  each  In  tuU  payment,  except  as  aoted. 

nRotb  Memory  Course  r^per-Haleamanshlp  (tS) 
($8)  By  David  M.  Roth  Ty  Arthur  Newcx'mb 
PDrawInx.  Art,  Cartooning  pPractlcal  Course  In  Per- 
Course  7*5)  sonal  Efllclency  (S5) 

By  Charles  Lederer  By  Edward  E.  Purintow 

pHow  to  f.ead  Character  PMoney-Makln*  AccounS 
at  sight  (M)  .System  (S3..50) 

By  Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Black-  By  Wesley  W.  Perrin 
ford  pparagon  .shorthand  (fS) 

PMastery  of  Speech  (M)  '“By  Alexander  Uchtentag 
By  PTederlck  Uouk  Law  .„ 
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AS  A  people  we  are  addicted  to  souvenirs  and  '^records, "  and  our 
y  V  individual  tastes  are  wide  in  range  and  strange  m  detail. 

^V e  doul>t,  however,  if  anything  in  any  collection  will  prove  more 
interesting  eventually  than  the  table  we  print  here. 

It  marks  the  high  of  the  greatest  tide  of  material  prosperity  known 
to  civilization,  nearly  twenty-three  billions  of  dollars  m  a  single  year 
for  what,  two  or  three  generations  hack,  would  have  been  called 
“creature  comforts. 

Rome  has  come  down  to  us  m  history  as  the  exemplar  of  liberal 
spending  on  such  comforts.  Figures  are  wanting,  hut  we  can  at  least 
harbor  the  query  if  under  aV  her  Caesars  was  such  a  sum  spent  as  here 
in  a  single  year. 

'The  figures  themselves  are  estimates  based  upon  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  covering  Federal  tax  collections  on  the 
articles  named: 


Chewing  gum  . 
Candy . . 


Soft  drinks,  including  ice-cream  and  soda  . 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics . 

Admissions  and  dues . 

Jewelry . 


Cereal  beverages . 

Cigars . 

Tobacco  and  snuff . 

Sporting  goixls .  . 

Firearms  and  shells . 

Cigar  and  cigaret  holders . . 

Hunting  and  shooting  garments . 

Fur  articles . 

Yachts . 

Carpets,  rugs  and  wearing  apparel  (on  excesses  over  stated  prices) , 


Liveries . 

Pianos,  organs,  victrolas,  etc. 

Electric  fans,  portable . 

Art  works . 

Toilet  soaps,  etc . 

Automobiles  and  parts . 


.  S  50,000,000 

.  1,000,000,000 

.  800,000,000 

.  350,000,000 

.  750,000,000 

.  800,000,000 

.  500,000,000 

.  230,000,000 

.  510,000,000 

.  800,000,000 

.  25,000,000 

.  50,000,000 

.  1,000,000 

.  7,000,000 

.  300,000,000 

j  000  000 

es  over  stat^  prices) .  1,500,000,000 

Total  of  above .  $7,674,000,000 

.  $  3,000,000 

.  250,000,000 

.  8,000,000 

.  15,000,000 

. 400,000,000 

.  2,000,000,000 


Total .  $2,676,000,000 


AdJitionnl  Articlcn 

Ice-cream . 

Cakes,  confections,  etc . . 

Luxurious  services . 

Luxiuies  in  hotels  and  restaurants . 

Luxurious  food,  etc . . 

Other  luxuries — joy  riding,  pleasure  resorts,  races,  etc . 


Total .  $12 

Total  estimated  expenditures . $22 


250,000,000 

350,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

750,000,000 

;,ooo,ooo,ooo 

1,000,000,000 

1,350,000,000 

1,700,000,000 


We  say  this  table  marks  the  high  m  the  buying  tide — that,  at  least, 
is  what  the  economists  tell  us,  and  signs,  plain  to  ordinary  mortals,  seem 
to  point  the  same  way.  In  any  event,  it  will  he  worth  while  some  day 
to  take  the  table  from  the  collection  and  test  the  word  of  the  economists 
by  the  facts. 
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For  your  protection,  we  publish 
the  following  statement: 

The  candy  business  due  to  the 
national  "sweet  tooth”  is  continually 
expanding.  It  is  an  attractive  field 
to  enter.  Candy  manufacturers  have  - 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  Some 
will,  undoubtedly,  produce  pure, 
wholesome  chocolates.  Others 
lacking  the  necessary  experience 
will  not. 


In  fairness,  then,  to  you  and  to 
ourselves,  we  say  this: 

Whenever  you  see  "Lowney’s” 
imprinted  in  any  way  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  Chocolate,  you  will  know 
that  it  is  the  product  of  experienced 
people,  who  have  been  making 
some  of  the  country’s  most  deli¬ 
cious  Chocolates  for  over  35  years, 
and  in  your  interest  and  theirs,  are 
frankly  proud  of  their  reputation. 


You  are  always  safe  with  any  one  of  the 


LOWNEY  PRODUCTS 

Chocolates  —  Cocoa  — Bars  —  Chocolate 
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Thanksgiving  at  Qrandmother^s 


/CHILDREN  and  grandchildren  there  to  enjoy  a  good 
old  fashioned  feast  which  grandmother  always 
knows  just  how  to  prepare— turkey,  cranberry  sauce, 
mince  pie — delicious  symbols  of  what  Thanksgiving 
stands  for  in  the  traditions  of  history  and  happy  home 
life.  And  Silver — useful,  everlasting  Silver — to  complete 
the  congenial  picture  of  family^  warmth  and  companion¬ 
ship — to  serve  as  a  stimulating  background  to  the 
enchanting  spirit  of  family  reunion — to  enhance  by  ils 
lustrous  beauty,  as  silver  always  does,  the  enduring 
loveliness  of  any  environment  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 


is  sold  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Sihcnmith  &  Goldsmiths  NEW  YORK 


WORKS;  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 


A 

1 

PUf  h  WiKam  ZtrU 


®*tryl>o<ly  t  Ma^uine,  Novemlxr, 
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"X  ^  OTHER  reads  her  baby’s  eyes  and  knows  that  his  sweet, 
.  /  y  1  serious,  drowsy  look  spells  deep  contentment. 

/  Contentment  because  he  has  just  been  bathed  with  the 

velvety,  soothing  lather  of  Ivory  Soap.  How  soft  it  felt 
against  his  tender  flesh;  how  clean  and  smooth  and  satiny  his 
rose-leaf  skin  after  clear  water  had  rinsed  away  the  soapy  bubbles. 


Smd  for  fret  sample  package 
of  Ivory  Soap  Flakes 


Contentment  because  he  is  clothed  in  ftesh, .  sweet  garments, 
washed  snowy  white  with  Ivory.  No  soapy  smell  or  chafing 
harshness  to  the  soft,  fine  fabrics  cleansed  with  this  pure,  mild, 
easy-rinsing  soap. 

Physicians,  nurses,  careful  nwthers  know  diat  Ivory  u  the  ideal 
so^  for  nursery  use. 


— tnovbke  iUkci  of  Ivory  Soap 
for  the  convenient  Uiuulering 
of  baby’s  finest  dreaaas,  sweat¬ 
ers,  silk  robes,  and  blankets 
without  tubbing.  Ivory  So^ 
Flakes  will  keep  all  your  love¬ 
liest  things  like  new.  For  five 
ttial  siae  package,  write  to 
Department  ao>lC,  The  Procter 
Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99^^  PURE 


^f^EJAanufacturm  of  Ivory  Soa^  onj  lyorySoap  Flal^alsomai^thtJMomnt^rn^^  KoiuchoU  soafa: 


M  P.  9  Q. — The  Vhiu  Sapiuha  Soap,  Star  Soap,  anti  Star  Naphtha  Washint  I 
^  >unuelicct>rr  to  uM  a  Proclirr  9  <^m«e  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 


,  thru  etuMing  the 
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"'Some 


Talk  of  Alexand  er — 

By  A.  S,  JV/.  Hutchinson 

Author  of  "One*  Aboard  th*  Lugger,"  "Tk*  Ha^^  W^arrtor,"  *te. 


HIS  parents  called  him  Hector. 

When  he  and  Tom  and  Harry, 
his  brothers,  were  tiny  things, 
his  pretty  young  mother 
to  stand  them  about  the  piano 
and  sing  pretty  old-fashioned 
ijongs  to  them.  Presently  ^e  would  beam 
at  her  first-born  and  cry  “Now  Hector’s 
song!”  and  then  the  piano  would  change 
from  the  plaintive  melodies  and  thump  and 
jingle  out  the  defiant,  blaring  strains,  and 
th^  would  all  shout: 

Some  talk  of  .\lexander,  and  some  of  Hercules, 
Of  ffiCTOR  and  Lysander  and  such  great 
names  as  these - 

What  fun!  How  they  would  all  jump 
about  and  shout  it  while  his  mother 
laughed  and  nodded  from  the  piano! 
What  jolly,  jolly  fun! 

But  from  the  age  of  twelve,  when  first 
he  heard  fully  of  the  redoubtable  Trojan 
whose  name  he  bore,  actually  aware  by 
then  how  ill,  how  grotesquely,  it  suited 
him — from  then  onward,  all  his  life,  how  he 
hated  the  name!  How  he  loathed  and  de¬ 
tested  the  defiant,  blaring  tune! 

Nobody  knew  how  much  he  hated  the 
name.  He  hated  it  so  much  that,  after 
that  first  term  at  school,  when  the  mortifi- 
atkm  of  the  thing  was  new  and  bitter  upon 
him,  he  never  could  respond  lovingly  to  the 
name  on  his  parents’  lips.  That  dampe  1 
whatever  demonstrativeness  of  affection 
he  ever  showed  toward  his  parents,  and 
equally  damped  whatever  depth  of  affec¬ 
tion  he  ever  felt;  and  neither,  as  he  came 
out  of  babyhood,  was  remarkable.  De¬ 
monstrativeness  and  d^th,  applied  to  any 
affair,  were  two  of  the  many  gifts  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  fairies  at  his  christening. 

When  he  was  sixteen,  he  was  entered 
with  others  of  his  form  for  the  London 
Matriculation  examination.  He  dreaded 
the  examination,  as  he  always  dreaded  any 
wdeal,  whether  of  mind  or  muscle,  but  he 
dreaded  much  more  the  public  exposure  of 
the  hated  name  entailed  by  his  master 
*l*cking  over  the  list  of  candidates  before 
the  entries  were  sent  in. 

“Tell  me  if  I’ve  got  any  of  your  Christian 
wrong,”  said  the  master,  and  misery 
descended  upon  him  whose  Christian  name 
*»s  Hector. 

“Abney,”  read  the  master.  “Abney— 
Allen — Henry  James.  Bartlett — 
foiKp.  Brown — Arthur  George.  By- 
•Mh^Hector.” 

A  titter  ran  round  the  class.  All  the 
■■ty  young  barbarians — possible  Hectors 
•®y  of  them,  but  bearing  such  common 
®*®es  as  James  and  Frank  and  Charles — 


We  offer  tlue  unuMiel  story  of  heroic 
character  m  a  foretaste  of  what  is  in 
store  for  you  in  the  way  of  sharp, 
moving,  high-order  fiction  when,  in  the 
December  number,  we  begin  to  print 
Mr.  Hutchinson’s  new  serial,  “If  Win¬ 
ter  Comes,”  the  first  since  the  war 
which  took  him  to  France  and  out  of 
writing.  With  this  story  you  will  join 
os  in  hurrahing  that  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  recovered  from  the  depressing 
effects  of  the  war  on  his  art,  and  has 
got  back  his  writing  hand  after  so 
long  a  silence. 


all  looked  and  grinned  at  the  crimsoned, 
gawky  youth  who  bore  the  name  of  the 
most  v^iant  of  all  the  valorous  Trojans, 
and  who  in  every  line  of  hb  face  and  figure 
mocked  that  name  to  scorn. 

One  boy  among  the  grinning  desks 
puffed  out  hb  chest  and  drubbed  it  and 
pointed  derisively  at  the  hollow-  chest  of 
Bywash — Hector;  another  pantomimed  in 
the  air,  and  suggested  with  wordless  lips 
the  hateful  tune: 

Some  talk  of  Alexander,  and  some  of  Hercules, 
Of  HECTOR  and  Lysander  and  such  great 
names  as  these - 

How  he  hated  it!  How  he  hated  hb 
name!  Why,  why,  didn’t  the  master  go 
on? 

The  master,  an  indulgent  person — and 
the  formality  upon  which  he  was  engaged 
an  indulgent  interval  in  the  morning’s 
discipline — looked  up  at  the  dbturbance. 
He  apprehended  its  cause  and  himself  con¬ 
tributed  a  comprehending  and  sympathetic 
smile  to  the  mocking  grins,  whereat  the 
joke  was  taken  up  with  loud  and  noby  de¬ 
light;  and  the  hatred  of  hb  species,  and  of 
hb  name,  and  the  smoldering  sense  of 
wrrong  done  him  by  hb  parents  in  giving 
him  such  a  hateful  name,  flared  deeply  on 
Hector’s  scarlet  cheeks. 

Everybody  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  the 
master  joined  in  it,  because  it  was  a 
joke  that  such  a  fatuous  person  as  Bywash 
should  have  such  a  dashing  name  as  Hector. 
For  Bywash  was  a  notorious  ass.  The 
butt  of  the  form.  Played  no  games,  had 
no  hobbies,  did  nothing,  knew  nothing, 
chummed  with  no  one,  slovenly,  shiftless, 
characterless,  gawky,  unh^thy — and 
called  Hector! 

Ha!  Ha — ha!  What  a  q^e!  What 
an  assi  “Look  out.  Bywash!” 


Bywash  always  flinched  and  ducked 
when  any  one  shouted  “Look  out  Byw  ash! ' 
as  if  he  feared  something  was  being  chucked 
at  him. 

Things  very  often  were  chucked  at  him. 

The  holidays,  at  thb  period  of  his  life, 
were  not  much  relief  from  the  unhappiness 
of  school.  He  passed  hb  time  in  doing 
what  hb  father  called  “lounging  about  the 
house.”  He  was  not  even  fond  of  reading. 
He  wasn’t  fond  of  anything.  Hb  two 
brothers  were,  to  him,  precisely  of  a  piart 
with  hb  noby  schoolmates.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  but  they  were  at  niucl^ 
the  jietter  school.  They  were  at  Tid- 
borough;  he  was  only  at  Chovensbury 
Grammar  School.  They  had  won  Tid- 
borough  scholarships,  enabling  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  famous,  and  famously  ex¬ 
pensive,  Public  School  to  be  afforded;  he 
had  not  won  a  scholarship,  nor  even  won  a 
prize  in  hb  life,  and  hb  lot  was  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  Chovensbury.  Tidborough 
ranked  with  Charterhouse,  Winchester  and 
Rugby,  and  in  the  holidays  Hector’s 
brothers  in  many  little  ways  condescended 
toward  Hector  with  the  superiority  that 
any  Tidborough  boy  gave  himself  over  any 
boy  not  of  the  Englbh  Public  Schoob  that 
can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand — let  alone  the  Granunar  School  at 
Chovensbury!  ^ 

Hector  accepted  thb  position  in 
regard  to  hb  brothers.  He  always 
accepted  any  position.  Nothing  ever 
seemed  to  rouse  him,  or  even  to  interest 
him.  In  the  holidays  (their  home  was  at 
Alton,  eight  miles  from  Tidborough  and 
five  from  Chovensbury)  Tom  and  Harry 
vigorously  kept  up  their  school  sports, 
went  to  parties,  and  generally  robustiously 
enjoyed  themselves  within  their  wide  circle 
of  neighboring  friends.  Hector  lounged 
about  the  house. 

Then  school-days  ended.  Tom  went 
into  the  army;  Harry  floated  on  scholar¬ 
ships  to  Oxford,  thence  to  enter  the  civil 
service.  Fine  boys;  their  father  was 
proud  of  them.  Hector,  far  from  a  fine 
boy,  and  evincing  not  even  enough  of 
affection,  let  alone  of  talent,  to  make  hb 
father  proud  of  him,  was  got  into  an  office 
at  Tidborough  as  a  clerk — ^Wragson’s,  the 
big  brewers. 

Hb  father  spoke  seriously,  though  kind¬ 
ly,  to  him  when  at  seventeen  and  a  half  he 
was  removed  from  Chovensbury  Grammar 
School  and  the  clerkship  at  W’ragson’s 
found  for  him. 

“You  must  begin  to  assert  yourself  now. 
Hector,  my  boy,”  hb  father  told  him. 
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"SOME  TALK  OF  ALEXANDER—” 


“You’ve  not  done  well  at  school,  you  know; 
that’s  why  you’re  going  in  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  instep  of  the  careers  your  brothers 
are  launching  out  on.  You  could  have  had 
any  career  you  liked,  you  know.  Hector, 
m^icine,  the  law,  the  church,  the  army — 
if  you  had  joined  hard  work  and  scholar¬ 
ships.  as  your  brothers  have,  to  the  very 
little  I  am  able  to  provide  in  the  way  of 
money.  But  you  haven’t.  Well,  well, 
that’s  all  over  now,  my  boy.  You  mustn’t 
look  on  this  that  we’ve  found  for  you  as  a 
come-down,  you  know.  There’re  as  great 
opportunities  for  getting  on  in  the  world  in 
business  as  ever  there  are  in  the  professions 
Tom  and  Harry  have  chosen.  Indeed, 
nowadays,  there  are  much  greater  possi¬ 
bilities.  Captains  of  industry — ^merchant 
princes — ^\’ou  know  what  the  tendencies 
are  nowadays;  that’s  the  goal  you  must  set 
before  yoirrself,  my  boy;  and  if  you  indeed 
steadily  set  it  before  yoirrself  and  apply 
your  ev’ery  effort  to  achiei'ing  it — ^why  in  a 
very  few  years  we  shall  have  you  the  envy 
of  your  brothers  and  the  pride  of  your  old 
father  and  your  dear  mother.  Eh?  Come 
that’s  the  program,  isn’t  it,  my  boy?  A 
fresh  start,  good  pro^rects  and  a  fine 
future.  Eh.  Hector?” 

Hector,  listening  in  his  lackadaisical, 
iiuttentive  sort  of  way,  had  not  responded 
a  word. 

His  father  asked  him  rather  testily; 
“You  like  the  idea  of  going  into  Wragson’s, 
don’t  you?  You  see  the  prospects,  don’t 

JXHl?”  * 

“Oh.  I  don’t  mind  if  I  do,  father,”  was 
Hector’s  response. 

His  father  rather  disgustedly  closed  the 
inteniew.  “Don’t  mind  if  1  do  I”  What 
a  ^irit  to  take  it  in. 

II 

And  so  school-days  were  ended  and  the 
start  in  life  period  begun. 

This  was  the  period  of  youth,  young 
manhood,  and  Tom  and  Hany  made  much 
of  it.  When  the>'  were  at  heme  for  their 
vacations  they  were  a  gay,  full-blooded 
and  taking  pair,  much  in  demand  in  all  the 
'society  round  about  and  much  given  to 
jolly  dalliance  with  the  daughters  of  the 
countiyside.  They  had  between  them 
quite  a  number  of  youthful  love  affairs, 
harmless,  lightly  come  and  lightly  go 
affairs  such  as  eveiy  properly  constituted 
yoimg  man  touches  in  his  student  days, 
and  the  cause  of  much  genial  bantering 
by  their  proud  and  happy  father. 

Entirely  different  the  case  with  Hector. 
As  in  his  school-days  he  neglected  all  school- 
day  ^xirts  and  interests,  so  in  his  youth  he 
dei^ped  not  the  smallest  aptitude  for 
youth’s  affinities  and  recreations.  Hector 
had  lodgings  in  Tidborough.  \  fortnight 
in  the  year  represented  his  vacation,  he 
^)ent  it  at  home  (still  loimging  about  the 
house)  and  it  happened  that  his  fortnight 
never  coincided  with  the  dates  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  vacations  of  his  brothers.  Thus 
within  two  or  three  years  he  quite  lost 
touch  with  his  brothers. 

Ah,  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 

Steal  from  his  person  with  no  pace  perceived. 

As  the  hands  of  a  clock,  ever  moving 
away  yet  never  perceptible  in  their  motion, 
so— imperceptibly  but  very  surely — ^Hec¬ 
tor  began  to  move  out  of  relations  with 
Ks  home  and  with  the  friends  of  his 
henne;  and  new  friends  lie  made  none. 


\\’hen  he  w'as  thirty  his  father  and  mother 
died,  in  the  same  year.  He  was  naturally 
distressed,  but  his  distress  did  not  go  very' 
deep  or  last  very  long.  He  simply  was  not 
constituted  to  feel  anything  deeply  or  last¬ 
ingly.  He  was  awfully  sorry',  and  there, 
in  a  month,  was  the  end  of  it,  and  the 
absolute  end  of  a  good  deal  more,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  The  hateful  “Hector”  was 
now  finally  and  completely  cut  out  of  him. 
His  brothers  were  in  India,  and  both 
married;  his  parents  were  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  his  old  home  was  sold,  all  the  young 
broods  of  nei^bors  with  whom  he  had 
been  contemporaneous  were,  like  Tom  and 
Harry,  spread  far  away  on  vigorous  wings; 
he  was  abstdutely  alone  and  absolutely 
lonely,  and  that  suited  him  exactly.  He 
was  just  “By'W’ash”;  by  signature  H.  By’- 
wash — ^and  H.,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  signi¬ 
fies  Henry'.  There  remained  not  so  much 
as  a  hint  of  Hector. 

He  left  Wragson’s.  A  very  few 
months  at  Wragson’s  had  sufficed  to 
show  the  heads  of  the  firm  that  this  w'as  no 
budding  captain  of  industry  or  mer¬ 
chant  prince  they  had  accommodated 
with  a  stool  in  their  counting-house. 
Young  fellows  who  came  into  clerkships 
about  the  same  time  as  himself  moved 
across  the  office  floor  to  stools  of  increased 
importance,  and  ultimately,  some  of  them, 
from  stools  into  the  padded  chairs  of  con¬ 
siderable  officers  of  ihe  firm.  Hector  re¬ 
mained  sluggishly  on  that  he  had  dropped 
onto  the  first  day  of  his  arrival.  It  was 
jokingly  said  that  it  required  an  earth¬ 
quake  to  move  Bywash.  In  the  form  of  a 
devastating  gale  of  reorganization  which 
swept  through  the  office,  an  earthquake 
shook  Wragson’s  very  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  parents,  and  Hector,  a  dead¬ 
weight  in  the  counting-house,  went  out 
before  it  as  chaff  before  the  fan. 

He  drifted  out,  much  as,  twelve  years 
before,  he  had  drifted  in.  After  some  aim¬ 
less  idleness  he  began  to  drift  about  in 
search  of  new  employment.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  in  the  publishing  office  of  the 
County  Times,  for  a  short  time  in  the 
clerical  department  of  Fortune,  East  & 
Sabre,  the  big  church  and  school  furnishers. 
In  three  years,  bringing  him  to  three  and 
thirty,  he  was  in  and  out  of  half-a-dozen 
situations,  always  at  about  the  same  lev'el 
of  drab  and  listless  incompetency;  at 
thirty'-five  he  drifted  into  what  had  the 
appearance  of  permanency — a  desk  in  the 
office  of  Miller  &  Crowdale,  the  house 
and  estate  agents. 

Here  he  earned  two  pounds  a  week  and 
here,  which  exactly  suited  him,  nothing  was 
demanded  of  him.  He  merely  sat  in  the 
office  from  nine-thirty  to  one  and  from  one- 
forty-five  to  six  and  entered  up  properties 
in  lagers  or  copied  them  out  of  ledgers  for 
the  information  of  clients.  It  was  not  an 
employment  at  which  it  was  easy  to  make 
mistakes,  or  in  which  mistakes,  if  they  were 
•  made,  could  be  very  serious.  It  was  just 
the  donkey  work  of  the  business  and  it  was 
useful  to  Messrs.  Miller  &  Crowdale  to 
have  a  proper  donkey  to  do  it.  Sharp 
young  juniors,  by  wh<m  previously  to  his 
coming  it  had  been  performed,  very  soon 
showed  aptitude  for  more  alert  and  intel¬ 
ligent  duties,  taking  inventories,  attending 
auction  sales,  sizing  up  values  and  the  like, 
and  then  had  to  be  promoted  and  other 
smart  young  juniors  found  and  initiated 
in  their  places.  Decidedly  it  was  useful  to 
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have  at  the  job,  a  steady,  dull,  nudJe. 
aged  man  who  did  no  more  than  he  was 
wanted  to  do  and  for  doing  it  wanted  no 
more  than  he  got. 

Hector,  therefore,  suited,  was  himself 
well  suited,  stayed  on  and  w  as  Jikety  to 
stay  on.  He  had,  in  addition  to  his  two 
pounds  a  week,  some  ninety  pounds  a  year 
from  investments  inherited  under  his 
father’s  wUl.  He  had  no  tastes.  His  only 
expenditure  was  his  lodging.  He  bought 
clothes  only  when  he  came  through  those 
he  was  wearing. 

At  forty  By'wash  was  perfectly  suited 
by  his  years.  He  had  never  been  a  boy 
and  he  had  never  been  a  youth.  In  boy¬ 
hood  the  qualities  of  boyhood,  and  in 
youth  the  qualities  of  youth,  had  been 
expected  of  him  and  he  had  never  been 
able  to  produce  those  qualities.  At  forty 
nothing  was  expected  of  him  and  that 
suited  him  precisely.  At  forty  he  never 
used  a  clothes-brush  and  not  every  day  a 
razor.  At  forty,  looking  upon  his  purpos^ 
less  mien,  his  vacant  eyes  and  his  neglected 
mind,  one  might  say  that  the  Creator, 
with  high  and  ardent  hopes  planning  in 
his  own  image  the  young  body  and  the 
young  mind  that  first  had  been  here,  had 
faltered  in  his  interest  and  al)andoned  it 
and  gone  away.  At  forty  Mr.  Bytvash  had 
no  vices  and  no  virtues.  He  was  merely 
negligible.  Nothing  interested  him,  noth¬ 
ing  caused  his  pulses  to  quicken.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Derby  or  of  the  boat-race,  the 
sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  the  spires  of  Tki- 
borough  Cathedral  springing  up  into  the 
sky,  the  bustle  and  gleam  of  Tidborou^’s 
commercial  streets  by  night  when  pleasure 
and  business  were  abroad,  or  ^lay  or 
October  arranging  their  glories  upon  the 
countryside — these  things  were  nothing  to 
Mr.  Bywash.  Nothing  was  anything  to 
Mr.  By'wash. 

And  suddenly',  at  forty,  thus  circum¬ 
stanced,  thus  equipped,  and  thus  inclined, 
astounding  and  tremendous  things  began 
to  happen  to  him. 

Ill 

They  began  with  the  very  beginning  rf 
his  annual  fortnight’s  holiday  taken 
in  this  forty-first  year  of  his  age! — poignant 
and  mysterious  and  terrific  and  frightful 
things;  emotions  that  presented  at  white 
heat  all  those  ardent  emotions  he  should 
have  known  in  his  y'outh  and  never  had 
known;  emergencies  that  called  for  all 
those  powerful  qualities  of  mind  and  mifr 
cle,  of  action  and  of  courage,  which  in  his 
y'oung  manhood  he  should  have  developed 
and  husbanded  and  of  which  he  never  had 
s»  much  as  considered  the  use,  let  alone 
practised  and  encouraged. 

He  took  this  holiday,  as  he  had  taken 
twenty  before  it,  at  the  great  seaport  toOT 
of  Stormouth,  an  hour’s  run  from  Tid¬ 
borough  on  the  main  line  from  London- 
Bywash  waited  on  the  platform  for  the 
down  train.  No  one,  observing  him, 
would  have  supposed  he  was  holiday- 
bound.  He  went  on  holiday'  as  he  weM 
about  everything  else — without  the  small* 
est  enthusiasm.  His  way  of  •ijiendmg  it 
W'as  to  take  a  cheap  room  and  either  M 
lounge  through  the  day'  within  doom  if  tte 
weather  was  dull,  or  to  droop  listless^ 
about  the  Prince’s  Park  or  on  the  sea  front 
if  the  weather  was  fine. 

The  train  roared  in.  Everyltody  quxy 
ened  up  and  bustled.  People  greet* 
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people  or  took  leave  of  people.  People 
nsM  about  looking  for  accommodation. 
People  alighted  and  charged  about  after 
luggage.  Boys  bawled  newspapers  and  re¬ 
freshments.  Porters  thundered  trucks 
toward  and  away  from  the  baggage  vans. 
The  engine  contributed  a  tremendous  and 
gtectacular  din  of  escaping  steam.  Mr. 
Bywash,  the  sole  emotionless  figure,  merely 
d^ed  toward  the  coach  that  had  halted 
nearest  him  and  drifted  in.  He  scarcely 
Doticed  the  occupants  whom  he  joined  b^ 
yood  that  they  were  two,  a  man  and  a  wo¬ 
man,  seated  side  by  side  opposite  him  and 
at  the  farther  comer.  The  train  started. 

I  He  looked  out  of  the  window  against  which 
I  he  sat.  The  train  rushed  on.  He  re- 
i  mained  looking  out — seeing,  for  all  that  the 
!  ceantryside  conveyed  to  his  mind,  as 
:  much  or  as  little  as  if  a  blank  wall  had 
flanked  the  permanent  way. 

■  the  train  had  run  about  twenty 

™  minutes  he  altered  his  position  and 
made  to  look  across  the  carriage  through 
the  farther  window.  Then  he  noticed  his 
<w^»nions.  The  man  was  a  huge  obese 
orature  with  a  heavy  brutish  face.  He 
*>*  got  up  in  a  horsey  way.  He  was 
of  the  rough  publican  or  bodk-maker 
tJTPe-  He  had  enormous  hands,  great,  big, 
fWiledge-hammer  hands.  His  mouth  was 
Vtly  pursed  as  thou^  he  desired  to  show 
t«t  he  had  no  intention  of  speaking.  His 
held  the  expression  of  a  malevolent 
and  threatening  smile  as  though  there  were 
JO®*  fe^ous  power  he  had  that  in  his 
™ien  time  he  would  exercise.  The  whole 
and  coarseness  and  brutality  of  the 
^triguely  fri^tened  Mr.  Bywash;  the 
*®vy  and  ferocious  a^iect  of  him  was,  to 
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Mr.  Bywash,  like  smelling  a  bad  and  sin¬ 
ister  odor — it  made  him  feel  uncomfortable, 
alarmed. 

- Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run¬ 
ning  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones - 

Some  people  are  susceptible  to  that  kind 
of  thing.  Mr.  Bywash,  far  from  appre¬ 
hending  messages  in  nature,  had  never 
even  the  curiosity  to  read  stories  in  faces. 
But  this  savage  man’s  dominating  and 
repellent  mien —  Why  was  his  mouth 
thus  pursed  as  though  to  show  he  would 
not  speak?  Why  in  his  horrible  face  that 
cynical  presentment  of  triumph,  of  power, 
that  in  his  chosen  time  he  would  exercise? 
Why?  Uncomfortable,  apprehensive,  fas¬ 
cinated,  Mr.  Bywash  slid  his  eyes  to  the 
ferocious  man’s  companion,  to  the  woman, 
— and  knew  why,  and  knew,  immediately 
and  poignantly,  extraordinary  and  mys¬ 
terious  and  terrible  and  immoderately 
alarming  sensations. 

She  was  slightly  twisted  in  her  seat  so 
that  her  face  was  upturned  beneath  the 
man’s  face.  Her  face  was  pale.  It  was 
pale  with  a  creamy  pallor,  and  it  had  eyes 
of  dim  gray,  gray  with  the  pearl  and 
exquisite  grayness  of  the  last  him  that 
lifts  above  the  dawn,  and  shining  stuff 
about  the  lower  lids.  (“Tears!”  thought 
Mr.  Bywash  dreadfully.  “Tears!  Oh  my, 
she’s  crying!”)  And  she  had  soft  black 
hair,  low  on  her  temples  and  upon  her 
brow,  as  shadows  on  white  roses,  that 
stirred  and  lifted  in  the  window’s  breeze 
like  fronds  gently  waving  in  the  depths  of 
some  clear  pool.  And  she  was  talking, 
talking,  talking.  She  was  imploring. 

That  was  it.  That,  with  the  beauty  of 
her  sad  face  was  what  caused  these  frightful 


feelings  in  Mr.  Bywash’s  heart.  She  was 
imploring,  imploring,  imploring.  Cease¬ 
lessly,  piteously,  frantically.  Mr.  By¬ 
wash  could  not  hear  what  she  was  say¬ 
ing.  She  was  speaking  very  low,  and 
there  was  the  rushii^  noise  of  the 
train.  Scarcely  the  murmur  of  her  tone 
was  discernible  to  him.  But  all  too  fright¬ 
fully  clear  the  fact  that  she  was  begging, 
be^ing,  imploring,  entreating.  It  ex¬ 
plained  the  pursed-up  lips  of  that  huge  and 
ferocious  man.  She  was  imploring  a  word 
from  him  and  he  would  not  speak  a  word. 
It  explained  that  horrible  look  of  his  of 
triumph  and  of  power  that  in  his  chosen 
time  he  would  exercise.  She  was  in  terror 
of  that  triumph,  in  pitiable  dismay  of  that 
power. 

Mr.  bywash  watched;  and  watched 
with  all  these  mysterious  and  fright¬ 
ful  and  never  before  experienced  feelings 
swelling  and  surging  within  him.  and  caus¬ 
ing  him  fear  (which  he  had  often  felt,  but 
never  for  such  a  reason),  an  aching  pity, 
which  he  never  in  his  life  had  felt  for  any¬ 
body,  and  bewildering,  dizzying  emotions 
— yearnings,  longings,  cravings,  high  de¬ 
sires  of  kni^t  errantry,  of  brave  and  reck¬ 
less  actions,  actions  which  all  the  women 
of  situations  he  had  ever  seen,  or  all  he  had 
ever  read  or  ever  thought,  had  never 
caused  him  even  to  imagine.  Awful  sen¬ 
sations.  And  caused  him  a  separate  and 
most  terrible  agony,  which,  appalling  in  its 
own  individual  stress,  also  roared  into  white 
heat  (as  draft  upon  a  furnace)  these  fri^t- 
ful  flames  of  pity  and  of  that  incredible, 
dreadful  emotion  of — whatever  it  was  that 
the  face  of  the  woman  caused  within  him. 
Regret  was  this  separate  and  most 
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For  one  tiny  instant  he  forgot  his  fears  and  was  ahnost  brave. 


xempie  agony.  Kegrei,  realization,  morti¬ 
fication.  Regret,  realization,  mortifica- 
tion  for  what  and  of  what  all  he  had  nevo 
been  and  now  could  never  become,  all  he 
had  missed  and  now  never  could  recover¬ 
all  he' now  was,  the  nerveless,  negligflile 
entity  he  was  and  that  he  knew  he  looked- 
and  all  the  fine  and  shining  and  valoro® 
things  that,  in  the  furnace  of  these  emo¬ 
tions,  he  most  terribly  desired  to  be. 

He  cried  inwardly,  he  could  have  ^ 
it  aloud,  “Oh,  dear  me!” 

He  thought  “What  would  I  not  be?  Oh, 
what  am  I?” 

There  answ’ered  him  that  mock  which  m 
his  boyhood  had  so  tortured  him.  The 
rhythm  of  the  train  blared  it  defiantly  and 
exultingly  at  him,  over  and  over  again, 
thumping  it  out,  smashing  it  in: 

Some  talk  of  .■\lexander,  and  some  of  Heredes, 
Of  HECTOR  and  Lysander,  and  such  great 
names  as  these - 

“Oh,  my  goodness!”  He  could  have 
jumped  out  of  the  train.  He  could.  He 
could.  “Yes,  if  you  had  the  pluck!” 

'T’HESE  new  and  frightful  emotions  that 
A  he  was  suffering  had  out  of  their  womb 
conceived  within  him  an  articulate  entity 
that  could  talk, 'and  that  was  the  first  thing 
it  said.  “Yes,  you  could  jump  out  of  the 
train  to  stop  that  song  and  to  murder  your 
shame,  you  could  jump  out  and  end  it— if 
you  had  the  pluck.  Ha,  ha!  If  you  had 
the  pluck!” 

And  while  he  writhed  it  went  on:  “And 
if  you  had  the  pluck  to  jump  out.  Bywash, 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  jump  out.  If  yo® 
had  the  pluck  to  do  that,  you’d  have  the 
pluck  to  do  splendid  things  here  in  the 
carriage,  and  you’d  have  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  physical  strength  that 
go  with  pluck.  You’d  get  up.  Youd 
somehow  intervene.  You’d  interfere.  If 
need  bej  you’d  strike  that  hulking  bnitt 
You’d  protect  that  poor  creature.  Youd 
take  her.  She’d  turn  to  you,  Byw* 
She’d  admire  you,  she’d  turn  to  you.  shrd 
cling  to  you,  she’d  love  you.  Y  ou’d  tab 
her  away.  She’d  be  yours,  your 
Yours,  your  darling,  and  you  her  dw 
loved,  her  hero — if  you  had  the  plu<^i  ^ 
wash.  If  only  you  hadn’t  been 
you’ve  always  been.  If  only  you  ^ 
known  the  things  in  life  you’ve 
known.  Jf  only  you  hadn’t  missed  a* 
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wu’ve  missed.  If  only  you  hadn’t  become 
you  have  become.  If  only  you  were 
jour  brother  Harry,  Bywash,  or  your 
{^er  Tom.  If  only — but  listen  to  the 
tuin,  B)^vash,  you’re  not  hearing  it. 
Listen: 

5onK  talk  of  Alexander,  and  some  of  Hercules, 
Of  jiF.rT(  )R  and  Lysander  and  such  great 
aames  as  these - 

He  said  between  his  lips  “Oh,  my  God!” 

SHE  was  still  and  ceaselessly  at  it,  im¬ 
ploring,  beseeching;  and  the  man  basi- 
iik,  imperturbable,  cynical,  sinister,  with 
itnrer  s  word,  with  only  that  abominable 
IlilBtrcnce.  with  only  t^t  reserved  feroci- 
om  threat.  Anon  she  would  pause  as  it 
«tre  in  exhaustion  of  despair,  and  shrink 
OTsy  into  herself,  and  Bywash  would  see, 
and  tremble  to  see,  all  her  wrought  up  ^irit. 
It  it  were,  dissolve  away  in  a  terrible  sigh, 
and  that  shining  stuff  upon  her  lower  lids  hll 
and  discharge  itself  in  a  swift  crystal  flash 
down  her  cheeks;  and  in  a  moment  she 
voukl  start,  as  though  in  horror  of  the 
flying  moments  that  she  had  suffered  to  fly 
empty,  and  urge  herself  toward  him  again 
and  urge  again  that  de^rate  prayer,  that 
moat  piteous  entreaty.  Once  she  slid  her 
hanl— Bywash  saw  a  wedding-ring  upon 
k— slid  her  hand  timidly  upon  those  enor¬ 
mous  red,  swollen,  sledge-hammer  hands  of 
the  num — the  gentlest  and  most  touching 
motion  of  timid  appeal.  He  jerked  up  the 
peat  fist  she  had  touched  and  threw  her 
hand  violently  back  upon  her  lap.  The 
aetkm  tore  Mr.  Bywash  to  the  quick;  and 
k  did  other — it  frightened  him  anew  of  the 
man.  Those  terrific  sledge-hammer  hands, 
the  sight  of  them  and  the  thought  of  the 
toiific  things  they  could  do,  alarmed  him 
even  more  than  the  man’s  ferocious  face 
alarmed  him.  They  would  be  the  horrible 
and  terrible  instruments  of  all  the  horrible 
and  terrible  violences  that  Bywash  appre¬ 
hended  in  the  monster. 

“Interfere!”  mocked  the  new  voice 
within  Mr.  Bywash.  “Look  at  those' 
butdier  hands  of  his  and  interfere.  Go 
on!” 

Bywash  cowered  in  his  seat,  abject. 

(^ce  while  he  stared,  and  while  in  the 
dank  and  marshy  recesses  of  his  soul,  like 
one  entombed  and  frantically  searching 
cso^,  he  wildly  sought  for  sparks  of 
oounge,  once  while  he  so  stared  and  sought, 
t^  man  looked  up  and  caught  his  eye  and 
directed  upon  him  a  full  look,  and  Mr.  By¬ 
wash  writh  lightning  swiftness  dropped  Ita 
^  and  turned  away  his  head,  and  louder 
than  before  the  beaten  rhythm  of  the  train 
freeted  him: 

— and  some  of  Hercules, 
Of  HECTOR  and  Lysander  and  such  great 
names  as  these - 

He  ginned  between  his  lips. 

In  a  little  he  screwed  up  courage  to  look 
•|»in;  and  he  watched,  now  wary  and  ready 
to  sl4>  away  his  eyes  at  an  instant’s  wam- 
y  “Imagine  it,”  mocked  the  voice, 
Tn^ne  it,  you  daren’t  even  be  caught 
'•tohii^!”  And  once — and  this  was  the 
Otot  frightful  and  bitterest  moment  of  all 
~<»cc  the  woman  ceased  her  entreaty  and 
with  her  hands  a  little  frantic  mo- 
of  de^ir  and  looked  swiftly  all  about 
carriage  in  obvious  quest  of  some  one’s 
Md  B}rwash  was  the  only  other  in 
w  carriage.  And  her  eyes  just  fleeted  a 
“toment  on  his  face — fleeted  and  were  gone 
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and  she  made  again  that  little  frantic  mo¬ 
tion  of  despair. 

Oh,  bitterest  and  most  frightful  moment 
of  all!  That  glance  at  him  and  that  imme¬ 
diate  turning  away  from  him!  As  her  face 
had  been  a  mirror  he  saw  in  that  action  of 
hers  his  negligible  and  useless  self.  If  only 
he  had  been  Tom,  if  only  he  had  been  Harry, 
if  only  he  had  been  any  other  than  this  that 
he  had  become - 

He  cried  himself  “Oh,  my  God!”  He 
strained  within  himself  anew  for  any — any 
— spark  of  courage.  He  looked  at  the 
man’s  face  and  at  those  awful  hands,  and 
there  was  no  single,  tiny  bit  of  courage  that 
he  could  find. 


IV 

train  ran  into  Stormoutb  terminus. 
A  He  leaned  from  the  window  to  turn 
the  handle  of  the  door.  It  was  too  stiff  for 
his  feeble  wrist.  He  never  before  had 
noticed  how  puny  were  his  arms.  He 
made  to  add  his  other  hand  to  the  task. 
The  man  pushed  him  unceremoniously 
aside,  flick^  open  the  door  without  an 
effort  and  stepped  out.  The  woman  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  Her  skirts  brushed  Bywash. 
Her  knees  touched  his.  It  was  the  first 
contact  with  a  woman  that  he  had  even  so 
much  as  noticed.  It  thrilled  him  terribly, 
terribly.  He  made  a  most  frightful  effort. 
He  said,  and  knew  it  as  he  said  it  for  the 
ludicrous  squeak  that  it  was;  he  said, 
“Can  I  help  you?” 

She  didn’t  hear.  How  should  she,  terri¬ 
fied  as  he  had  been  kst  the  man  should 
hear?  She  didn’t  hear.  She  was  gone. 
She  was  passing  up  the  platform  in  the 
man’s  wake. 

Was  he  to  let  her  go  like  this?  Oh,  not 
after  these  terrible  and  mysterious  emo¬ 
tions,  this  amazing  and  frightful  feeling 
toward  her,  that  h^  come  at  him  like  un¬ 
suspected  flame  bursting  through  a  sudden¬ 
ly  c^ned  door.  Oh,  not  after  that!  Oh, 
not  with  this  upon  him — these  tumults, 
these  revelations,  these  visions  of  one  tre¬ 
mendous  act  of  glorious  courage,  -  these 
transports  of  what  would  then  be  won — ^a 
look,  a  touch,  a  word,  a  bond  with  her - 

Poignant  and  mysterious  things  were 
happening  to  him;  enormous  and  terrible 
thing.<  were  looming  up  before  him.  They 
utterly  dismayed  Urn  but  they  imgovem- 
ably  fascinated  him.  He  had  baggage  but 
he  let  it  go.  He  stumbled  out  of  the  train 
and  he  pressed  anxiously  through  the  busy 
platforms  and  he  follow^  the  pair,  out 
into  the  street  and  through  many  streets. 

The  man  was  walking  much  too  fast  for 
the  woman.  There  was  in  his  great  press¬ 
ing  stride  and  in  the  massive  hulk  of  his 
huge  shoulders  the  same  air  of  vengeful 
purpose  and  of  biding  power  that  his 
frontal  mien  in  the  train  had  presented; 
there  was  in  her  agitated  hurrying  and  in 
the  droop  of  her  lender  figure  the  same 
pitiable  appeal  that  first  had  wrung  these 
frightful  tumults  out  <rf  ,Mr.  Bywash’s 
heart.  And  she  was  being  hurri^  to  her 
doom!  He  would  get  her  within  doors 
somewhere  and  then - 

Mr.  Bywash  followed  along,  keepii^ 
safely  behind  and  hating  himself  for  his 
caution.  What  was  be  going  to  do?  He 
didn’t  know.  But  he  was  nerving  himself 
to  do  something  and  he  was  knowing  as  he 
tried  that  in  all  his  composition  there  was 
nothing  wherewith  he  could  nerve  himself. 
He  was  experiencing  all  those  ardent  long- 
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ings  and  all  those  valorous  aspirations 
which  spring  in  yoimg  manhood,  and  which 
young  manhood  from  the  selfsame  sap  and 
root  arms  and  maintains — and  he  never 
had  had  any  young  manhood!  He  was  an 
island  castaway  come  upon  fabulous 
treasure  and  without  means  to  enjoy  it. 
He  had  suffered  to  pass,  without  gamering 
from  them,  the  harvests  of  the  years;  he 
now  was  come  to  his  bams  avid  for  com 
and  they  were  empty. 

The  passage  of  the  pair  he  followed  was 
through  the  densely  housed  and  grimy 
streets  of  Stormouth’s  commercial  quarter. 
Mr.  Bywash  lost  his  bearings  after  some 
fifteen  minutes  of  many  crossings.  He  re¬ 
covered  them  again  as  he  found  himself  ap¬ 
proaching  the  district  in  which  lay  that 
Prince’s  Park  where  it  had  been  his  habit 
on  former  visits  to  lounge  away  the  hours 
listening  to  the  band.  The  couple  turned 
down  a  street  he  remembered  walking  on 
his  way  to  the  Park.  The  houses  here 
were  in  a  solid  row  on  either  side.  Their 
doors  opened  directly  onto  the  pavement, 
by  two  steps  but  without  approa^es.  Be¬ 
fore  one  such  door  the  pair  halted.  Mr. 
Bywash  abmptly  halt^  alko  a  dozen 
houses  behind.  The  man  (^ned  the  door 
with  a  key.  Mr.  Bywash  made  a  great 
effort  at  has  nerves  and  came  a  few  paces 
on.  The  man  went  up  the  steps  and  in. 
It  smote  terribly  at  Bywash’s  heart  that 
the  woman  hesitated,  faltered.  The  man 
turned  and  caught  her  arm,  dragging  her 
rooighly.  Mr.  Bywash  was  trembling;  but 
he  advanced.  As  he  came  abreast  of  the 
door  it  was  swung  to.  He  stood,  there 
trembling,  literally  and  positively  shaking 
in  every  articulation  of  his  body;  far  worse, 
quivering  in  his  soul. 

He  had  had  a  glimpse  before  the  door 
swimg;  a  long  narrow  passage,  on  the  left  a 
room  belonging  to  the  window  against  the 
entrance  by  which  he  stood,  at  the  end  a 
flight  (ff  stairs.  He  could  hear  things.  He 
heard  keavy  steps  up  the  passage  and  the 
stairs  creak.  He  could  see  things.  A 
darkening  behind  the  curtain  of  the  win¬ 
dow  told  him  that  (me  had  entered  the 
room.  The  man  had  gone  up-stairs;  the 
woman  was  in  the  nxam.  He  looked  at 
the  d(x>r.  His  heart  thudded  with  a  soimd 
that  W  could  hear.  The  door  bad  not 
latched.  It  was  open!  Even  as  he  l<x>ked, 
it  began  to  move  in  a  widening  aperture. 

He  did  a  most  appalling  thi^. 

He  crept  within  the  d(x>r  and  st(xxl  in 
the  passage.  He  was  shaking  with 
fear.  Overhead  were  violent  movements.  In 
the  r(x>m  beside  him  was  sobbing.  He  had 
only  one  coherent  thought:  “I’m  mad. 
I  shall  be  killed!”  He  went  into  the  r<x>m. 
She  was  collapsed  upon  a  couch,  her  arms 
over  its  back,  her  head  bowed  on  her  arms, 
sobbing.  He  stood  there.  He  was  shak¬ 
ing  with  terror. 

She  l<x>ked  up.  She  ^rung  to  her  feet. 
“Oh,  what  is  it?  Who  are  you?  What  do 
you  want?” 

He  was  so  shaking,  he  was  so  strained 
with  listening  for  approach  from  above,  his 
condition  was  altogether  so  frightful:  that 
he  could  not  speak,  not  for  a  full  minute 
while  she  star^  upon  him  in  amazement. 
Then  he  stammered:  “Can  I  help  you?” 
“Who  are  you?  Who  are  you?” 

“I  was  in  the  train  with  you.” 

“But  what  do  you  want?  What  are  you 
doing  here?  I  don’t  understand.  ^Afloat 
is  it  you  want?’* 
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“I  was  in  the  train.  I  saw  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  with  you.  I - ” 

Her  eyes  were  round  and  staring  in 
utter  incomprehension  She  struck  her 
hands  together,  bewildered,  agitated. 
“But  what  do  you  want?" 

The  moments  were  flying.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  hours  in  this  frightful  and 
perilous  position.  At  any  instant  might 
come  descent  upon  the  stairs.  He  was 
shaking.  He  heard  his  teeth  knock  to¬ 
gether.  He  said,  “I  want  to  help  you.” 

She  understo^.  Her  eyes  that  had 
been  wide  enlarged  yet  more.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  her  thought — the  utterly 
absurd  and  futile  spectacle  that  he  pre¬ 
sented!  If  only  he  had  been  like  Tom!  If 
only  he  were  like  Harry!  He  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  her  thought;  and  she  spoke  and 
gave  him  her  thought  in  its  stark  and 
dreadful  bitterness.  She  said:  “You — You 
— ^you  must  be  mad — ^you  must  be.” 

It  was  awful  to  hear.  His  face  twitched. 
He  said  with  a  catch  in  his  voice.  “I 
know.  I  know.  But  I-w'ant  to.  I  want 
to.  I  saw  you.  I  couldn’t  bear  it.  I  felt 
for  you.  I  Tfi’ant  to.  I  w'ant  to.” 

And  wider  yet  her  eyes. 

Then  she  made  a  quick  step  to  him  and 
put  her  hands  on  his  wrists  and  pressed 
him  away.  “Go!  Go!  Go  at  once. 
While  you  can.  You  are  mad,  mad  to  be 
here.” 

She  was  terrified  for  him  and  her  terror 
joined  and  frightfully  augmented  his  own. 
But  she  was  touching  him.  Her  hands 
were  on  his  hands,  her  face  close  to  his,  the 
faint,  stirring  perfume  of  her  flesh  all  about 
him;  and  touch  and  face  and  perfume 
thrilling  him  as  he  had  never  imagined  one 
could  be  thrilled.  He  stood  his  ground. 
For  one  tiny  instant,  as  a  man  in  flush  of 
wine,  he  forgot  his  fears  and  was  almost 
brave.  He  stood  his  ground.  “I  want  to 
help  you.  I  want  to.” 

She  stood  away  and  wrung  her  hands. 
“Oh,  what  can  you  do?  W’hat  can  you  do? 
You?  Go!  Go!  He’ll  kill  ybu.  He’ll 
kill  you.” 

And  terror  struck  across  her  face. 
“Listen!” 

The  change  in  her  coimtenance,  and  that 
hissed,  dreadful  word,  sheerly  terrified  him. 
Frozen,  he  listened.  Sounds  on  the  stairs! 

“Go!  For  God’s  sake  go!” 

He  turned  and  fled. 

HIS  thoughts  went:  Still,  he  had  done  it. 

Craven  in  that  headlong,  scrambling 
flight  of  his  to  the  lowest  crypt  and  abyss 
of  pusillanimity — still,  he  had  done  it.  He 
had  gone  in.  He  had  spoken  to  her.  He 
had  said  he  had  come  to  help  her.  He  had 
gone  in.  Surely  that  was  brave?  Surely 
it  was?  Yes,  it  was.  He  had  done  tW 
much,  that  terrific  and  appalling  much  (he 
shuddered  even  at  recalling  how  terrific  and 
appalling  it  had  been).  He  had  done  that 
much.  He  was  not  utterly,  not  utterly, 
abandoned.  By  that  shoeing  and  un- 
^)eakable  flight  there  was  confirmed  to  him 
all  those  lamentable  exposures  of  himself 
which  had  begun  to  be  reyealed  in  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage.  He  was  a  wretched  thing 
and  no  man.  He  knew  it  now.  In  all 
his  years  of  life  till  now  he  had  neither 
known  what  he  was  nor  would  have  cared 
had  he  kno^n.  Now  he  knew;  and  he 
cared — he  cared — how  he  caredi 
Still,  he  had  done  it — still  he  had  done 
it — he  clung  on  to  that. 

When  his  headlong  panic  from  the  house 


and  from  the  street  had  removed  him  from 
the  vicinity  of  danger  his  thought  had  been 
of  his  immediate  situation  and  of  his  next 
steps.  He  went  to  the  station  and  at  the 
parcels’  ofiice  was  able  to  claim  his  aban¬ 
doned  bag.  He  carried  it  to  the  street  of 
his  adventure,  and  from  the  comer  timidly 
surveyed  the  road.  In  the  fanlight  of 
quite  a  number  of  the  houses  the  notice 
“Apartments”  was  to  be  seen.  There  was 
the  place,  just  by  that  lamp  standard.  He 
walked  down  toward  it  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  dared  not  go  immediately 
opposite.  He  might  be  seen.  “Apart¬ 
ments”  was  exhibited  in  the  house  three 
doors  above  that  point.  He  inquired  for  a 
room,  stipulating  it  must  overlook  the 
street,  and  obtained  it. 

He  seated  himself  in  the  window  and 
watched. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  still 
w'atching,  he  saw  the  man  come  out.  The 
man  could  not  possibly  see  him;  but  he 
caught  his  breath  and  shrunk  away  d^per 
behiii^the  curtain.  How  huge  he  looked! 
How  brutal!  Those  frightful  hands  of  his 
swinging  by  his  sides!  Bywash  did  not  re¬ 
cover  free  breathing  until  the  awful  man 
was  aroimd  the  comer  and  out  of  sight. 

About  midday  the  woman  appeared. 
She  carried  a  shopping-bag.  .  He  took  up 
his  hat  in  a  trembling  hand  and  went 
dowm-stairs  and  followed. 

She  made  purchases  in  two  or  three 
shops.  He  kept  away  on  the  farther  side, 
his  eyes  adoring.  Now  she  passed  away 
from  the  shopping  street.  Her  direction 
became  the  direction  of  the  park.  If  only 
she  were  to  go  there!  She  was!  She  was! 
She  entered  and  he  followed. 

She  went  to  a  secluded  seat  and  took  it; 
and  Bywash  went  up  to  her. 

Now,  now  began  the  amazing  weeks! 
Now  life,  as  a  walled  city  opening  its  gates 
to  one  all  night  without,  raised  its  portals, 
and  Mr.  Bywash  walked  in. 


For  a  long  period  into  that  first  meeting 
her  part  was  solely  of  utter  incompre¬ 
hension.  She  simply  could  not  understand 
Mr.  Bywash,  and  he  was  so  manifestly  the 
futile  creature  he  looked  that  she  made  no 
pretense  of  not  understanding  him.  She 
might  have  been  afraid  of  his  approaches; 
but  no  living  creature  could  possibly  be 
afraid  of  Mr.  Bywash.  She  might  have 
been  indignant  at  his  presumption;  but  his 
extraordinary  manner  forbade  any  such 
indignation.  She  might  have  felt  toward 
him  any  of  the  variously  outraged  feelings 
that  a  young  woman  would  have  toward  a 
strange  man  who  pursued  her;  but  Mr. 
Bjnvash,  though  a  stranger,  was  not  a  man. 

That  was  just  it.  He  was  so  utterly  and 
fatuously  out  of  keeping  with  the  part  he 
seemed  to  be  playing.  And  what  was  the 
part  he  was  playing?  She  simply  could 
not  comprehend.  She  absolutdy  could 
not  understand.  Over  and  over  again,  she 
said  to  him,  he  standing  there  before  her — 
such  an  object,  and,  agonizingly  aware  of 
what  an  object  he  was — over  and  over 
again  she  said,  “But  I  don’t  understand. 
I  simply  can,’t.  What  is  it  you  want?  Why 
are  you  spiking  to  me?  I  can’t  imder- 
stand.” 

And  he  couldn’t  explain.  He  could 
only  stammer  perfectly  meaningless  things. 
He  wanted  to  say  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
couldn’t  say  them.  He  was  suffering  all 


sorts  of  emotions,  manifested  by  a  lump  in 
his  throat,  by  mistiness  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  could  not  possibly  express  them.  .\nd 
she  kept  on  with  that  “But  what  is  it  you 
want?  Why  are  you  speaking  to  roe?”— 
telling  him  as  plainly  as  if  she  were  saying 
it  what  a  ludicrous  and  utterly  negligible 
fool  he  looked. 

Weak  tears  came  into  his  weak  eyes. 
She  saw  them.  She  said  quickly,  “I  am 
so  sorry;  I  really  am;  but  really  I  simply 
can  not  understand.  I  can’t.  Believe 
me,  how  sorry  I  am.” 

He  had  to  wipe  his  eyes.  This  kind  note 
in  her  voice.  It  worsened  his  plight. 

He  said,  “The  truth  is  just  that  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  I’ve  never  spoken  to  a  wo¬ 
man  in  my  life  before.  I  saw  you  in  that 
carriage  yesterday  and  I  saw  how  wretched 
you  were  and  I  felt — I  simply  can’t  tell  you 
how  I  felt  for  you.  I’ve  never  felt  sony 
for  any  one,  or  cared  in  the  least  what 
happened  to  any  one  in  all  my  life  before. 
I  felt  for  you — I  can’t  tell  you.  I  can’t 
explain  it  even  to  myself — how  it  happened 
so  suddenly,  how  I  felt  it  so  frightfully.  I 
can’t  tell  you.  I  wanted  to  interfere,  to 
say  something,  somehow  to  help  you.  I 
jdidn’t  dare.  You  can  see  what  I  am. 
You  saw  yesterday  when  I  bolted  out  of 
your  house  what  I  am.  It’s  no  good  try- 
trying  to  hide  it.  You  can  see  for  your¬ 
self.  .^ny  one  can.  I  wanted  to  interfere. 
I  didn’t  dare.  I  followed  you.  I  had  to. 
I’ve  told  you  why.  It  was  just  what  came 
over  me  so  frightfully  when  I  looked  up  at 
you  in  the  carriage.  So  I  had  to  follow. 
And  then  I  went  in.  I  did  do  that.  Of 
course  I  bolted.  I  bolted  directly  I  heard 
him  coming.  It’s  no  good  trying  to  hide 
what  I  am.  But  that  I  did  go  in — that 
shows  you,  I  do  hope  it  shows  you,  how 
frightfully  I  felt  for  you,  how  frightfully  I 
do  feel  for  you.”  i 

He  ended:  “That’s  all.  It’s  just  what 
I’ve  tried  to  tell  you.  It’s  just  that  I’ve 
never  spoken  to  a  woman  in  my  life — oh,  do 
please  let  me  talk  to  you.  It’s  incredible 
that  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you.  But  you 
never  know.  Perhaps  I  can.  Oh,  if  only 
I  could - ” 

She  said :  “Oh,  do  sit  down.  It’s  extraor¬ 
dinary,  this.  Even  now  I  can’t  quite— 
But  indeed  I  do  thank  you  very  much  for 
wanting  to  help  me.  I’m  glad  to  talk  to 
you.  If  you  were  any  one  else  I  shouldn’t 
dare.  But  you — it  doesn’t  seem  t<5  matter 
with  you.  You  don’t  mind  my  saying 
that,  do  you?  It  really  doesn’t  seem  to 
matter.  And  I  am  glad  to  talk  to  you. 
There’s  no  one  I’m  ever  allowed  to  talk 
to.  When  you  saw  me  in  the  carriagfr- 
you  want  to  know  about  that,  don’t  you? 
— when  you  saw  me  I’d  been  runi^ 
aw’ay.  It  w’as  the  second  time  I’d  tried. 
He  came  after  me  and  caught  me.  He 
was  bringing  me  back.” 

Mr.  Bywash  said:  “He  looked  as 
he  was  going  to — .  Does  he  b — ”  M 
could  hardly  frame  the  dreadful  word. 
“Does  he  b^t  you?” 

SHE  pushed  back  to  the  elbow  the  sleeve 
of  one  arm.  He  saw  bruisings,  srari 
He  writhed  in  his  seat.  If  only  he  had 
been  like  Tom!  If  only  he  were  Harry!  U 
only  he  were  any  other  than  this  that  he 
was! 

They  began,  from  then,  to  meet  evrty 
day.  .They  b^an  to  spend,  in 
all  of  every  day  together.  She  told  hiffl 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


Resurgence 

TH  K  upper-deck  passengers  awoke 
in  the  morning  to  find  the  en¬ 
gines  still  at  rest,  and  the  now 
familiar  view  of  Kiu  Kiang  still 
to  be  seen  from  portside  win¬ 
dows;  the  Yen  Hsin  had  merely 
been  moved  a  hundred  yards  or  so  below 
the  buKling-hulk. 

There  was  grumbling  about  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  The  captain  did  not  appear. 
He  huge  mate  was  preoccupied;  explain¬ 
ing  with  grave  courtesy  that  he  h^  no 
further  news.  He  assumed  that  orders 
to  proceed  to  Hankow  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  during  the  day.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  now  that  the  republican  troops  were 
everywhere  protectmg  white  folk  and,  in 
any  event,  the  foreign  concessions  up  the 
river  were  well  guarded  by  the  war-ships. 

The  outstanding  fact  was  that  they  were 
to  spend  at  least  another  night  on  the  river. 
The  sensible  thing  to  do,  or  so  decided  the 
younger  men,  was  to  have  a  dance.  Ac- 
oordi^ly,  before  tiffin,  committees  were 
hard  at  work  planning  decorations  for 
the  social  hall.  Miss  Means  proved  a 
fertile  source  of  entertaining  ideas.  And 
k  was  agreed,  during  the  day,  that  Miss 
Andrews  had  a  pretty  taste  at  hanging  flags. 

The  Chinese  day  begins  with  the  light. 
And  little  Mr.  Kato,  sitting  smilingly 
throu^  breakfast,  h^  already  passed 
hoars  among  his  below-decks  acquain¬ 
tances.  After  breakfast  he  sat  outside  with 
the  Kanes,  senior  and  junior,  talking 
rapidly.  There  Miss  Carmichael  observed 
them;  later,  when  Rocky  stood  by  the  rail 
throwing  brass  cash  down  into  the  crowd¬ 
ing,  clamorous  sampans  of  the  water 
hrggars,  she  strolled  his  way — looking 
incredibly  yoimg  in  her  blue  middy  blouse 
and  short  skirt — carrying  a  bewk  from  the 
float’s  library’,  a  thin  fi^er  between  the 
pages. 

She  smiled  at  the  quarreling  beggars 
Wow.  But  he,  at  sight  of  her,  grew 
sulky,  swung  aroimd. 

“You  didn’t  come  last  night,”  he  said, 
low,  his  voice  thick  with  suddenly 
tising  feeling. 

‘“No,  I  couldn’t.  You  can’t  always 
Phn  things.” 

1‘Well,  you  said - ” 

“Rocky,  please!  You  mustn’t  talk  like 
We  can  be  seen.” 

he  closed  his  lips.  It  was 
first  time  she  had  called  him  by  his 
That  seemed  something.  And 
sno  was  right;  they  must  keep  up  appear- 
He  felt  that  she  was  extremely 
living  her  own  life,  as  a  business 
•“Ban,  away  out  here,  doing  as  she  chose, 
nw  a  man,  never  losing  her  head  for  a 
®"Bent.  Well,  he  would  show  her  that 
I  *,5^  a  sport. 

Kato  picked  up  some  queer  news  this 
body's  Magasinc,  November,  1920 


THE  STORY 


Shaiwhai  in  igii  for  a  voyage  up  the 
Yangtze- Kiang,  are  brought  together  Dawley 
Kane,  an  American  miUionaire;  his  son.  Rocky 
Kane,  a  much-spoiled  society  youth;  Braker, 
the  financier's  secretary,  and  a  Japanese  travel¬ 
ing  assistant;  Miss  Andrews,  an  American  girl, 
and  her  older  companion.  Miss  Means;  three 
notorious  characters  of  the  China  Coast,  Tex 
Connor,  The  Manila  Kid — and  a  girl,  Dixie 
Carmichael.  Soon  after  the  start.  Connor  and 
the  Kid  draw  young  Kane  and  others  into  a 
card  game,  wluch  the  mate  of  the  steamer. 
Griggsby  Doane.  quietly  and  forcefully  breaks 
iip.^By  way  of  substitute  diversion  the  Kid 
then  arranges  a  boxing  match  between  a 


Chinese  "pnzefighter"and  Doane.  Doane  cA^^ 
sents  to  take  part,  understanding  that  the  bout 
is  only  to  afford  a  little  exercise  for  him  and 
amusement  for  the  men.  It  proves  to  be  an 
occasion  for  gambling  on  the  result  and  for  a 
disgusting  fight,  against  a  foul  opponent,  whom 
Doane  is  compell^  to  knock  out.  In  the  fight 
Doane’s  physical  strength  and  force  of  per¬ 
sonality  impress  every  one,  including  the  elder 
Kane.  The  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  who  has  come 
aboard  later  with  his  daughter  and  retinue,  is 
present  at  the  fight ;  he  afterward  invites  Doane 
to  luncheon.  Rocky  Kane,  during  the  fight, 
attempts,  in  a  chance  encounter  on  deck,  a 
brutal  flirtation  with  a  Chinese  girl  who  he  does 
not  know  is  the  daughter  of  the  Viceroy,  later 
sending  her  an  insulting  clandestine  note,  which 
comes  to  the  captain.  Doane  goes  to  his  cabin 
to  warn  him  and  finds  him  smoking  opium. 

At  the  luncheon  with  the  Viceroy  are  re¬ 
vealed  something  of  Doane's  past  and  of  the 
Viceroy's  unhappy  position  in  the  new  currents 
of  Chinese  life,  where,  like  Doane  in  relation 
to  his  own  land  America,  he  stands  between 
two  worlds,  the  old  and  the  new.  At  the  end 
he  meets  the  Viceroy’s  daughter.  Hui  Fei,  who 
asks  to  see  him  later  alone.  A  disguised  young 
Chinese  revolutionist  on  board  later  also  asks 
Doane's  aid  in  their  plans.  At  Kiu  Kiang. 
where  the  steamer  stops,  two  deserting  soldiers 
of  the  Viceroy  are  shot;  there  are  rumors  of 
outbreaks  up  the  river.  While  the  steamer  is 
held  up,  Dixie  Carmichael  learns  the  meaning 
of  all  this  through  young  Kane,  and  tries  to  get 
Tex  Connor  and  the  Manila  Kid  to  plan  a  raid 
on  the  priceless  collection  of  jewels  at  the 
Viceroy’s  ancestral  home.  Hui  Pei,  meeting 
Doane,  tells  him  her  father  is  returning  there 
to  take  his  life  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
dissolute  and  tottering  Imperial  Court  who  fear 
his  Western  sympathies.  He  is  moved  by  the 
tramc  situation,  and  even  more  by  her  beauty, 
and  promises  her  aid. 
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morning,  prowling  around.  There’s  a 
mutiny  brewing  below  decks.  He  hasn’t 
got  all  the  facts  yet.  He’s  down  there  now. 
It’s  the  Viceroy’s  soldiers.  First  thing  we 
know  they’ll  be  blowing  up  the  boat.” 

He  was  gloomy  about  it;  boyishly 
turning  his  heavy  burden  of  self-pity  and 
reproach  into  the  new  channel. 

“Well,”  said  she,  “we’ll  all  have  to  take 
our  chances,  I  suppose;”  and  moved  away 
a  step,  pausing  and  balancing  gracefuUy  on 
the  balls  of  her  feet  and  smiling  at  him. 

“WaitT*  lie  muttei^ — “don’t  go!” 

^  “It’s  better.  No  good  in  our  being  seen 
too  much  together - ” 

“Too  much?” 

“I’ll  save  you  some  dances  to-night.” 

“A  lot!  All  of  them!” 

She  smiled  agun  at  this  outburst;  said, 
“We  can  visit  afterward,  anyhow,”  and 
moved  away. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  deck  she  found 
the  Manila  Kid  leaning  in  a  doon^ay, 
moodily  chewing  a  match.  His  listless 
eyes  at  once  sought  her  wrist. 

“You’re  not  wearing  it,”  he  muttered. 

“You  know  why,  Jim.” 

“Sure!  Yoimg  Kane.” 

“Oh,  Jim,  where  are  your  brains? 
Don’t  try  to  tell  me  that  Tex  hasn’t  seen 
that  watch.  Well,  do  you  want  him  to 
know  there’s  something  between  us — ^just 
now - ” 

“I  don’t.know’s  I - ” 

Her  pale,  cool  eyes  swept  the  deck. 

Then  she  leaned  beside  him;  opened 
her  book,  then  looked  out  over  it  at  the 
river  beyond;  smiled  in  her  easy  way. 

“Jim,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  Tex 
has  started  this  thing  without  me?” 

“I’ve  been  watching  for  a  chance  to.” 
She  considered  this.  He  went  on: 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  figure  out  how  we 
stand.  I  didn’t  quite  get  you  last  night. 
Tex  and  his  boy  Tom  have  got  a  bimch  of 
the  soldiers  now.  But  they’re  moving 
careful  because  there’s  another  show  been 
started.  One  of  the  regular  revolutionary 
crowd  is  below  there  stirring  ’em  up. 
Some  of  ’em  are  full  of  this  republic  idea, 
want  to  die  for  it  and  all  that  stuff,  and 
'  Tex  has  to  move  cautious  to  buy  ’em  off. 
Say,  what  does  he  want  so  many  for?” 
“The  moie  the  better.” 

“But  how’re  you  going  to  pay  ’em?” 
“Let  them  loot.” 

“But  Tex  and  Tom  are  promising  them 
part  of  the  real  stuff.  Jewels.” 

“Oh,  you’d  probably  have  to  promise. 
But  when  they  get  into  it,  with  plenty  of 
liquor  and  women,  it’ll  be  easy  enough  to 
get  away  from  them.” 

“But  how’re  you  going  to  keep  ’em  in 
hand  before  that?  Do  you  know  what 
some  of  ’em  are  whispering  around  now? 
They  want  to  carve  up  the  boat.  Come 
right  up  here  and  go  through  the  X'iceroy’s 
outfit.” 
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“But  he  hasn’t  much  stuff  here,  Jim. 
W  e’ve  got  bigger  game  than  that.” 

“I  know — ^and  anyway  it’d  bring  a 
gunboat  down  on  us.  That’s  what  Tex  is 
trying  to  make  Tom  see.  Tom’s  in  Tex’s 
room  now.  But  my  God,  Dixie,  when  I 
think  of  what  you’ve  started  in  that  off¬ 
hand  w’ay  of  yours.  ...” 

“Tex’ll  hold  them  down,  Jim.  That’s 
one  good  thing  about  him,  he’s  not  weak. 
You’re  nervous.  Go  in  and  help  the  teach¬ 
ers  hang  flags.  That’ll  soothe  you.  If 
there’s  any  news  for  me,  better  send  me  a 
chit  by  a  boy.” 

nPHE  KID  looked  mournfully  at  her.  He 
was  grotesque,  this  Jim  Watson,  tall, 
angular,  thin  bony  face  under  the  tipped- 
back  cap,  bald  salients  running  up  into  his 
hair  on  either  side  the  plastered-down  front 
locks.  And  as  he  ga^  on  this  wdsp  of  a 
girl  who  had  slipped  mysteriously  in 
among  the  adroit  swindlers  and  adven¬ 
turesses  of  the  coast  but  a  few  brief  years 
back  and  had  from  the  very  beginning 
cleverly  made  her  w'ay,  his  disorganized 
spirit  yearned  toward  her.  She  had 
brains,  and  used  them.  She  knew  how  to 
be  nice  to  a  fellow,  and  the  Kid  hungered 
for  sympathy.  And  she  was  piquantly 
desirable;  in  part  because  men  sought  her 
without  success.  Excepting  perhaps  that 
young  naval  officer  at  Hong  Kong,  the 
name  of  no  man  had  been  seriously  linked 
with  hers.  • 

The  Kid  knew*,  as  he  so  moodily  sur¬ 
veyed  her,  that  her  sympathy — the  word 
was  his  own— could  'be  bought  only  at  a 
high  price.  The  price,  inde^,  frightened 
him.  He  couldn’t  think  along  with  Dixie 
and  Tex.  Nor  could  hee^ily  conceive 
of  opposing  Tex,  for  the  man  was  strong 
and  merciless.  Still-^ — 

“See  here,  Dixie,  if  I  wasn’t  so  fool  crazy 
over  you,  do  you  think  for  a  minute  I’d 
let  you  drag  me  into  this  kind  of  a  mixup? 
Why,  my  God! — ^when  I  got  to  thinking 
about  it  last  night — the  risks  you’re 
running - ” 

“It’s  big  stakes,  Jim.  You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  million  to  fall  into  your  lap.  Got  to 
play  for  it.  Tell  me — does  this  Tom  Sung 
understand  English?” 

“Of  course!  He  w’as  a  farm  laborer  in 
California,  and  a  cook  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Why?” 

“I  may  have  to  talk  to  him  myself  before 
we  get  through  with  it.” 

“Of  course  you  know  Tex  means  to  rob 
you?” 

“Of  course,”  said  she,  smiling  a  little 
for  the  benefit  of  a  customs  man  who 
appeared  up  forward.  “You  nm  along 
now,  Jim.  This  is  no  game  for  weak 
nerves.  Remember,  I  need  you.” 

“Well — ^just  this— — ” 

“Careful!” 

“ — ^You  listen,  now!  You  won’t  find 

me  getting  cold  feet - ” 

“I’m  sure  of  that.” 

“And  I  ain’t  afraid  o’  Tex  Connor, 
eitherl  If  you  mean  that  I’ve  got  to  go  up 
against  him —  Well,  say,  look  here!  If 
I  go  through — if  I  do  everything  you  say — 
how’re  we  going  to  stand,  you  and  me?” 

“I  let  you  give  me  the  watch,  didn’t  I?” 
“Well — that’s  all  right — but  I  asked 
you  once  to  go  to  the  Islands  with  me,  and 
you  wouldn’t.” 

“Not  over  there.  I  know  too  many 
people.” 

“Well,  somewhere  else,  then!  Tell  me 


straight,  now'!  If  we  pull  this  off — shake 
down  a  real  pile — will  you  go  with  me?” 

She  looked  thoughtfully  at  him  for  a 
brief  moment;  then  turned  again  to  the 
river. 

“You  know  I’m  fond  of  you,  Jim.” 

“It’s  a  trade,  Dixie?  If  I  stick  to  you, 
you’ll  stick  to  me?” 

She  considered  this;  finally,  very  quietly, 
barely  parting  her  lips,  replied,  simply — 

“Yes.” 

He  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  whistling 
sound. 

She  added,  then — 

“Careful,  Jim!  I  know  how  you  feel, 
but  don’t  let  yourself  talk.” 

“I  know,  Dix,  but  my  God!  When  I 
think  of  how  you’ve  kept  me  dancing  this 
year — and  now - ” 

“I’ll  say  this,  Jim.  Just  this.  If  you 
knew  everything  about  Tex  Connor - ” 

“You  mean,  he’s  tried  to - ” 

“I  mean  certain  things  he’s  said  to  me. 
If  you’re  as  fond  of  me  as  that,  you’d  un¬ 
derstand  why  I’ve  felt,  once  or  twice,  like 
killing  him.  That  man  is  a  devil,  Jim.” 

Then  she  slipped  away. 


AFTER  tiffin  Miss  Carmichael  w'as 
■Lx.  stretched  comfortably  in  her  deck¬ 
chair,  reading,  or  seeming  to,  when  Connor 
appeared,  strolling  along  the  deck,  hands 
deep  in  pockets,  chew’ing  the  inevitable 
Manila  cigar.  He  wore  a  neat  cap,  and 
his  large  person  w’as  clothed  in  an  outing 
suit  of  gray  flannel.  On  his  feet  were 
shoes  of  whitened  leather  with  rubber 
siles.  To  any  but  a  shrewd  student  of 
physiognomy  he  might  have  passed  for 
a  prosperous  American  business  man  or 
politician  of  the  bluff  Western  sort.  He 
ought  to  have  a  woman  to  tell  him,  Dixie 
thought,  that  he  was  altogether  too  stout 
to  wear  a  Norfolk  jacket. 

“Sit  down?”  she  asked. 

He  dropped  into  the  chair  beside  her. 

“Looks  as  if  we’d -be  hung  up  here 
till  night  anyhow,”  he  said  gruffly.  “All 
foolishness,  too.  It’s  safe  enough  between 
here  and  Hankow.  The  Jardine  boat 
came  down  this  morning.  And  w’e  land 
at  the  concessions — don’t  have  to  go  clear 
up  to  the  city.”  He  drummed  on  the 
chair;  shifted  his  cigar.  “I  can’t  hang 
aroimd  here.  Got  to  get  up  to  Peking 
before  they  close  off  the  railroad.” 

She  listened  quietly  to  this  little  tirade; 
then  remarked — 

“Thought  over  my  proposition,  Tex?” 

“What  proposition?  Oh,  that  scheme? 
Sure,  I’ve  thought  it  over.  Nothing  in  it, 
Dix.” 

.  “Why  not?” 

“Too  complicated.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
lot  of  soldiers  on  the  loose — their  killing 
blood  up?  You  could  never  handle  ’em 
in  the  world.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  said  she,  “if  you  tried 
any  coarse  work.  But  I  wouldn’t  pin  that 
on  you,  Tex.” 

“It’s  easy  to  talk.”  Connor’s  voice 
rose  slightly;  he  noted  the  fact  himself; 
paused,  and  spoke  with  greater  delibera¬ 
tion.  “But  I  wouldn’t  tackle  a  game  like 
that.  It  ain’t  practical.  Anyhow,  Dix, 
I  wouldn’t  go  it  blind.  I’d  have  to  know 
where  I  w'as  going  every  minute.  If  you 
wanted  to  talk  real  business,  it  might  be 
different.  I  might  see  a  way  to  start 
something.  But  even  at  that” — he  got 


heavfly  to  his  feet.  “No,  the  thing  fo, 
me’s  to  stick  to  my  own  line.” 

He  was  moving  slowly  away  when  her 
slow  light  voice  brought  him  up  short. 

“Tpx,”  she  said,  “you’re  just  a  chean 
liar  after  all,  I  see.”  ™ 

Then  she  watched  the  color  sweep  over 
his  face.  It  was  something  to  stir  that 
wooden  countenance  with  genuine  emo- 
tion.  She  found  a  perverse  thrill  in  the 
experience. 

He  stood  motionless  for  a  long  moment 
Finally  he  said,  none  too  steadily— 

“You  know  whqt  would  happen  to  a 
man  that  said  that  to  me.” 

“What  would  you  do?  Shoot?  Where 
would  that  get  you?  No,  Tex,  listml 
Sit  down  here.” 

But  he  stood  over  her. 

“I  know  everything  you’re  doing.” 
“Oh — you  do?” 

“You’re  crossing  me.  But  you  can’t 
get  away  with  it.  You  know  wWe  you 
are — in  China!  And  you’re  tampering 
w-ith  the  troops  of  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking. 
My  God,  Tex,  haven’t  you  any  brains? 
Did  you  really  think  I’d  show  my  hand?” 

He  chewed  the  cigar  in  silence,  stating 
down. 

“I’ll  give  you  your  choice,”  she  went  on. 
“You  can  work  with  me,  fifty-fifty,  or 
I’ll  have  Tom  Sung  beheaded.  .\nd  tha 
you’ll  be  out  a  meal-ticket.  And  all  your 
expenses  with  Tom  up  to  now.  .\nd  the 
•three  thousand  you  lost  to  the  Kanes.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about!  I  haven’t  even  seen  Tom  Sung  in 
twenty-four  hours.” 

“That’s  another  lie.  He  was  in  your 
room  this  morning.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?  Say,  if  Jim 

Watson’s  been  talking - ” 

“He  hasn’t,  Tex.  I’ve  got  my  infor¬ 
mation — and  there’s  a  lot  of  it — from  Kato 
the  Japanese.  Go  and  talk  to  him,  if  yon 
like.  Or  to  your  friends,  the  Kanes.” 

Connor,  the  color  gone  from  his  face 
now,  looked  steadily  down  at  her.  Slowly 
he  drew  from  an  inner  pocket  a  gold- 
mounted  case  of  alligator  skin  and  selected 
a  fresh  cigar,  lighting  it  on  the  stump  of  the 
old.  Finally  he  said: 

“Dix,  I’m  taking  some  rough  talk  from 
you.  But  never  mind — now.  You  say 
you  know  where  the  stuff  is,  but  you  won’t 
tell  me.” 

“Not — now.  I’ll  keep  that  information 
to  trade  with,  Tex.” 

“Well  and  good.  I’ll  tell  you  that  you 
can’t  get  it  without  a  little  help  from  me. 
And  you’re  not  going  to  get  it.  Tell  me 
where  it  is,  and  I’ll  put  it  through  and 
split  with  you.  It’ll  have  to  be  pretty 
quick,  too.  If  you  won’t,  you  don’t  get 
your  loot.  And  if  you  give  up  my  boy 
Tom - ” 

“What’ll  you  do,  Tex?”  She  was 
faintly  smiling. 

“Oh,  I  won’t  shoot  you.  I’ll  proted 
myself  better’n  that.  But  I’ll  run  you  od 
the  coast.  You’ll  have  turned  your  last 
card  out  here.” 

To  this  she  said  simply  nothing.  ^ 
moment  her  two  eyes  met  his  one.  W 
he  strolled  away.  .And  the  day  passed. 


DOANE  stood  by  the  rail  in 

early  evening,  looking  in  through  w 
open  doorway.  The  social  hall  was  gay 
flags,  the  dragon  of  China  hung  flat  o** 
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made  by  a  village  dressmaker — or,  more  to  his  eyes.  He  could  not  relate  this  radi-  The  most  deeply  sobering  thought,  of 
likely,  by  herself — and  flushed  prettily  as  antly  Western  girl  with  the  quaintly  course,  was  that  he  should  so  poignantly 
she  chatted  with  young  Braker,  The  men  Oriental  figure  he  had  last  seen  by  moon-  care.  The  njere  sight  of  her  thrilled  him, 
were  all  in  their  dinner  coats.  light  on  the  boat  deck.  It  was  difficult,  shook  him.  All  night  and  during  this  day 

Dixie  Carmichael,  in  the  inevitable  too,  to  understand  her  bright  happiness,  he  had  been  fighting  the  new  shining 
Hue  middy  blouse,  sat  quietly  reading  in  Had  her  insistently  modem  spirit  pre-  sense  of  her  in  his  heart;  it  was  clear  now 
a  comer.  A  strange  creature,  always  vailed  over  her  father’s  resolve  to  die?  that  the  battle  was  a  losing  one. 
imperturbably  girlish.  He  had  observed  Or  was  she,  after  all,  carried  away  by  The  pity  of  it  seemed  to  him,  even  then, 
her  casually  on  the  boat  and  about  the  girlish  spirits  at  the  thought  of  a  party?  to  be  that  he  was  possessed  of  such 
Astor  House  at  Shanghai,  and  despite  On  the  latter  possibility  Doane  set  his  abounding  vitality  of  body  and  mind, 
the  curious  tales  that  drifted  along  the  teeth;  it  raised  thoughts  of  Oriental  He  felt  a  young  man.  He  was  never  ill, 
(joast — already  the  girl  had  acquir^  aa  fatalim  and  surface  adaptability  that  he  never  even  tired.  Only  accident,  he  felt, 

could  shorten  his  life.  Certainly 
he  wouldn’t  take  it  himself;  he 
had  gone  all  through  that.  He 
would  have  to  go  dully  on  and 
on;  he  was  like  an  engine  that 
is  using  but  a  fraction  of  its 
proper  power.  He  had  not  known 
that  his  need  was  a  woman  imtil 
he  met  this  woman.  To  no  other, 
he  knew,  could  he  give  the  rich 
upwellings  of  emotion  in  his  heart ; 
and  vitd  emotion,  he  had  trag¬ 
ically  learned  three  years  earlier, 
can  not  be  repressed  indefinitely. 
There  was  a  breaking-^wint.  He 
was  even  now  bringing  up  fav¬ 
orable  arguments.  This  young 
woman,  as  she  had  adi^tted, 
like  himself,  stood  between  the 
worlds.  She  could  never  be  happy 
in  China;  hardly  out  of  it. 
If — if — thoughts  came,  bitter 
thoughts,  of  his  years,  of  his 
poverty. 

The  thing  had  the  grip  of 
a  possession.  He  had  seen  other 
men  mad  over  one  woman, 
and  had  pitied  them;  but  now 

he -  He  called  himself,  in  his 

heart,  a  fool. 

The  waltz  was  over.  The  Kid 
changed'  the  records  and 
wound  the  machine.  An  inter¬ 
preter  left  the  group  of  mandarins 
and  spoke  with  one  of  the  Austra¬ 
lians;  led  the  man  back  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency.  A  moment  later  the 
music  sounded  again,  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  danced  lightly  away  with 
Miss  Hui  Fei  in  what  Doane  had 
no  means  of  knowing  was  the 
very  new  one-step.  He  had  never 
danced;  plainly  ^e  loved  it.  She 
moved  like  a  fairy — light,  utterly 
graceful,  her  oval  face,  when  she 
turned,  flushed  a  little  and  soberly 
radiant. 

Doane  turned  away.  He  did 
not  know  that  his  Excellency, 
glimpsing  him  outside  there 
in  the  shadows,  leaned  forward 
and  bowed;  he  did  not  observe 
(or  care)  that  Dixie  Carmichael 
was  dancing  with  the  German 
customs  man,  while  Rocky  Kane, 
gone  suddenly  white,  lighting 
one  cigaret  on  top  of  another, 
stood  in  a  comer  devouring 
hungrily  •with  his  eyes  Miss 
Hui  Fei. 

.\  little  later  when  the  young 
man  spoke  there  at  his  side,  he 
started,  for  he  had  heard  no  one 
approach. 


ilmost  legendary  fame — he  had 
never  seen  her  other  than  dis-  ■■■■Ha 
erectly  quiet.  Men  W'ho  had  ob-  pj 

served  her  on  the  steamer  from 
Hong  Kong  after  the  outraged  -Vv, 

British  wives  as  good  as  drummed  ' 

her  out  of  town,  asserted  that  she  •  - 

exhibited  not  so  much  as  a  ruffle  i 

of  the  nerves.  A  girl  without 
emotion,  apparently;  certainly  ...  - 

without  a  moral  sense.  ,  ^ 

She  had  for  a  time  managed  a  * 
gambling-house  on  Bubbling  Well 
Road,  Shanghai,  but  this  year 
seem^  to  be  more  active  up 
Pddng  way.  At  least  she  had  i 
made  several  trips  to  the  north. 

There  were  moments  when  her 

thin,  nearly  expressionless  face 
bore  a  look  of  infinite  age;  yet 
she  was  young.  It  would  be  in-  i  } 
teresting,  he  reflected,  to  know  of  | 

her  home  and  her  youth,  of  the  -I  ^ 

remarkable  deficiency  (or  the  |  I 

equally  remarkable  gtft)  that  had  |  11 

sent  her  out  alone,  with  her  hair  |  R 

down  her  back,  to  pit  her  un-  s  I 

canny  quickness  of  thought  and  4  | 

her  sordid  purpose  against  the  1  I 

de^rately  clever  rasoils  of  the  '  |  ij 
coast.  I  fi 

When  again  he  passed  the  door- 
way  they  were  dancing — a  waltz.  V... 

Dixie  and  yoimg  Kane  were  to- 
gether.  Miss  Means,  primmer 
than  ever,  moved  about  ■with  a 
tall  Australian.  Braker  was  with  * 

little  Miss  Andrews.  The  others 
of  the  younger  men  danced  hu-  ' 

norously  with  one  another.  The  *3^^ 

Manila  Kid  stood  lankily,  gloom- 
ily,  by.  the  talking-macUne,  sort-  ^ 
ing  records. 

■'  I  'HERE  was  a  bustling  outside  w  J 

*  the  farther  door;  musical  i  1 1 

wic«;  the  shimmering  of  satin  in  • 

the  light;  and  the  Viceroy  came  f 
in,  escorting  his  daughter  and  at-  1^^ 
tended  by  all  his  suite.  \  / 

At  the  sight  of  Miss  Hui  Fei 
»s  she  appeared  in  the  dooi^vay  .V3  d 
wd  steppkl  lightly  over  the  sill,  . 

Doane  caught  his  breath.  She 
*we  an  American  costume,  a  '  ^ 

gown  of  soft  material  in  rose 
color  tnmmed  with  silver,  the  ,,4, 

•tockings  and  little  slippers  in 
suver  as  well.  A  girl  at  any  -  ^ 

®^e  or  suburban  dance  back 
might  have  dressed  like 
™t.  Her  richly-black  hair  was  ^  / 
Pnrted  on  the  side;  masses  of  it  U. 

waved  carelessly  dowm  over  her 
l®q)les  and  part  of  the  broad  Sam^ 
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Rocky  was  haticss;  hair  rumpled 
-  as  if  he  had  been  running  nervous 
fingers  through  it,  cheeks  deeply  flushed, 
eyes  staring  rather  wildly.  He  threw  his 
cigaret  overboard  and  squarely  faced 
the  huge  man  in  blue. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’ll  think  of 
me,”  he  began,  in  a  breathless,  unsteady 
voice;  then  his  eyes  wavered. 

Doane  turned  with  him.  Dixie  Car¬ 
michael  stood  in  the  doorway,  watching 
them.  Rocky,  with  a  nervous  gesture, 
as  if  he  would  brush  her  away,  looked  up 
again  into  the  stem  older  face.  He  was 
plainly  lost  in  himself,  burning  with  the 
confu^  fires  of  youth. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’ll  think  of 
me” — he  came  again  to  a  stop.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  words,  “Mr.  Doane,”  would 
have  completed  the  sentence,  but  failed 
for  some  reason  to  find  voice.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  habit  of  his  wealthy  environment 
that  restrained  him  even  now  from  sp)eak- 
ing  with  more  than  casual  re^>ect  to  a  imi- 
formed  employe  of  a  river  line;  yet  con¬ 
tradictorily,  here  he  was,  all  boyish  humili¬ 
ty!  “I  ’m  a  damn  fool,  of  course,  I  know 
that.  But — ^you’ve  seen  her.” 

Doane  glanced  again  toward  the  door. 
Dixie  Carmichael  had  disappeared. 

“No — not  that  one!”  cried  the  boy 
hotly;  then  dropped  his  voice.  “The  girl 
in  there!  The — princess,  isn’t  she?” 

Doane  inclined  his  head. 

“Then  she’d  be  the  one  I — well,  you 
remember.” 

“She  is  the  same.  The  Princess  Hui 
Fei - ” 

“Hughie  Fay?  Like  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  a  lovely  name!  You — I  know 
you  won’t  understand!  I  guess  you  think 
I’m  a  pretty  wild  lot.  I  seem  to  have  been 
trying  about  everything.  But  imtil  to¬ 
night — oh,  there’s  no  use  pretending  I’m 
not  hit  all  of  a  heap.  I  am.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  her — never  in  my  life. 

I  don’t  know  w'hat  the  pater  would  say — 

me  falling  for  a  Chinese  girl - ” 

“Manchu!” 

“Well — same  thing!  Honest,  I  don’t 
know  how  I  could  ever  explain  to  him. 
But — you  think  I’m  crazy,  don’t  you.” 
“No.” 

“Perhaps  I  am.  My  head’s  racing. 
I  get  bewildered.  Tell  me — she  w’as 
Chinese  the — the  other  time — all  painted 
up.  Big  headdress  with  flowers  on  it. 
Why  did  she  do  that?” 

“Out  of  respect  to  her  father.  The 
rouge  and  the  headdress  were  according 
to  Manchu  custom.”  He  looked  directly 
down  at  the  boy,  and  added,  deliberately, 
“Veneration  of  parents  is  the  finest  thing 
in  Chinese  life.  I  sometimes  think  we 
have  nothing  so  fine  in  America.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  fell.  He  mumbled — 
“Ouch!  You  landed  there,  I  guess.” 
Then  he  raised  his  eyes.  “I  can’t  help 
myself — ^whatever  I  am — ^but  I  can  start 
fresh,  can’t  I?  That’s  what  I’m  going  to 
do,  anyhow — start  fresh.”  He  squared 
himself.  His  lip  quiv'ered.  “Will  you 
take  me  in  there  to  tbe  Viceroy,  and  trans¬ 
late  my  apology?” 

Doane  stood  a  moment  in  silence.  Then 
he  replied,  quietly — “Yes.”  And  led  the 
way  into  the  social  hall.  He  found  him¬ 
self  watching,  like  a  ^jectator,  the  little 
scene — the  Viceroy  rising,  •with  a  quiet 


smile,  a  gentle  old  man,  awaiting  with 
perfect  courtesy  of  bearing  whatever 
might  be  forthcoming;  Rocky  Kane, 
seeming  yoimger  than  before,  with,  in 
fact,  the  appearance  of  an  excited  boy,  the 
wild  look  stDl  in  his  eyes,  but  the  face  set 
wth  supreme  determination.  Doane  ob¬ 
served  now  that  he  had  a  good  forehead, 
wide  and  not  too  high.  The  nose  was 
slightly  aquiline,  like  his  father’s.  The 
eyes,  so  dark  now,  were  normally  blue; 
the  mouth  sensitive;  the  skin  notably  fine 
in  texture. 

“Tell  him” — thus  the  boy — “Tell  him 
I  acted  like  a  dirty  cad,  that  I  know  better, 
and — and  ask  his  pardon.” 

Doane  translated  discreetly.  A  dance 
was  jtist  ending,  and  curious  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  group.  The  mandarins  stood 
behind  the  Viceroy,  all  gracefully  at  ease 
in  their  long,  rich  robes. 

His  Excellency,  without  relaxing  that 
smile,  replied  in  musical  intonation. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Rocky  Kane,  imder 
his  breath,  all  quivering  excitement — 
“what  does  he  say?” 

“That  he  accepts  your  apology,  with  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  manliness.” 

Young  Kane’s  nervous  frowm  relaxed  at 
this.  He  was  pleased. 

“Will  you — ”  he  was  saying  now — “will 
you  ask  if  I  may  dance  with  the  princess?” 

Doane  complied.  He  felt  now  a  strain 
of  fineness  in  this  imgovemed  boy  that  was 
oddly  moving  to  his  own  emotion-clouded 
brain,  and  reflected,  in  a  swift  uprush  of 
tangled  memory-moods,  that  he  must  have 
had  a  good  mother.  Hui  Fei  was  approach¬ 
ing,  young  Braker  at  her  side. 

“He  suggests” — Doane  found  himself 
translating — “that  you  ask  her.  He  does 
not  know  what  engagements  she  may  have 
made.” 

-  The  boy  bit  his  lip.  And  then  the  prin¬ 
cess  was  greeting  the  mate. 

“It’s  nice  to  see  you,  Mr.  Doane,”  she 
was  saying.  “I  wondered  if  you  weren’ 
coming  to  the  party.” 

It  seemed  to  Doane  that  he  could  feel 
yoimg  Kane’s  devouring  eyes  fastened  on 


"Oh,  I  won't  shoot  you — hut  I'll  run  you 
off  tin  coast." 
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her.  The  moment  had  come  m  whidi  he 
must  act.  Braker,  sensing  a  situatioD 
thanked  the  princess  and  slippjed  away.  ’ 

Quietly,  Doane  said — “Miss  Hui  Fei 
this  is  Mr.  Kane,  who  has  asked  permission 
to  meet  you.” 

She  drew  back  a  very  little;  Doane 
caught  that;  yet  the  courtesy  of  her  race 
did  not  fail  her.  She  inclined  her  pretty 
head;  even  smiled. 

“Should  I  sp>eak  English?”  asked  the 
boy,  out  of  sheer  confusion;  then — “Miss 
Hui  Fei” — he  was  white;  the  words  ranie 
slowly,  almost  coldly,  between  set  teeth— 
“I  am  sorry  for  my  rotten  behavior  the 
other  night.” 

That  was  all.  He  waited.  Miss  Hui’s 
smile  faded.  No  Oriental  could  have  come 
out  so  bluntly  with  it.  Gradually  the  smiU 
returned,  and  ■with  it  an  air  of  courteous 
dismissal. 

“I  have  forgotten  it.” 

Young  Kane  gathered  his  courage. 

“May  I  have  a  dance  with  you?” 

For  a  moment  the  silence  was  marked. 
Perhajjs  Miss  Hui  w^as  gathering  herself  as 
well.  But  it  was  only  a  moment;  she 
spK)ke,  smiling  as  if  she  were  happy,  her 
manner  gracious,  even  kind — 

“I  am  sorry.  I  have  promise’  every 
dance.  The  ladies  are  so  few  tonigh’.” 

That  W’as  all.  The  boy  seemed  some¬ 
what  slow  in  comprehending  it.  He  stood 
motionless;  then  the  color  returned  slowly 
to  his  face,  flooding  it.  He  bowed  to  her 
stifl3y,  then  to  her  father,  and  rushed  out 
on  de^. 

Miss  Hui  smiled  up  at  the  mate. 

“I  have  save’  the  dance  you  ask’,”  she 
said,  pleasantly.  “It  is  this  nex’  one,  if 
you  don’  mind.” 

The  Manila  Kid  adjusted  the  needle  and 
released  the  catch. 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Doane,  as  they  moved 
away — “I  don’t  dance.” 

The  commonplace  remark  fell  strangely 
on  his  own  ears.  It  could  hardly  be  him¬ 
self  sp>eaking.  He  was  all  aglow  with 
warm  impuls^. 

“We’ll  sit  it  out,”  said  Miss  Hui,  pleas¬ 
antly. 

And  during  the  brief  walk  across  the 
room,  beside  this  buoyantly  graceful  girl, 
even  w’hile  aware  of  the  eyes  upxin  him,  he 
felt  the  magic  wine  of  youth  thrilling 
through  his  arteries.  What  a  fairy  she 
wasi  Snatches  of  pxietry  came;  one— 
“Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread.” 

— and  lingered  fragrantly  after  they  were 
seated  and  he  found  himself  leaking  down 
at  her,  listening  writh  something  of  the 
gravity  and  kindliness  of  long  habit  when 
she  so  quickly  spx>ke. 

CHAPTER  SIX 

Conflagration 

A  BEWILDERED,  crushed  Rocky 
Kane  stood  tightly  holding  the  rail; 
staring  dow’n  at  the  softly  black  water  that 
ran  so  smoothly  along  the  hull  beneath; 
muttering  in  whispjers  that  at  intervals 
broke  out  into  heated  spreech.  This 
strange  princess  had  humiliated  him  p«* 
fectly,  completely;  there  had  been  nothing 
he  could  say,  nothing  to  do  but  go;  and 
she  had  let  him  go  without  a  look  or  a 
further  thought.  He  told  himself  it  was 
unfair.  He  had  swallowed  his  pride  and 
apologized.  Could  a  man  do  more? 

But  pressing  upward  through  this  cha¬ 
otic  mental  surface  of  hurt  pride  and 
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insistait  self-justification  came  an  equally  even  smoking  opium.  His  one  faith  had  they  all  knew  him_to  be,  that  he  had  proved 
insistent  memory  of  his  outrageous  con-  been  money;  but  now  he  suddenly,  wretch-  himself  to  be? 

duct  toward  her.  As  the  moments  passed,  edly  knew  that  even  the  money  might  fail  The  wild  thoughts  were  like  a  beating  in 
the  memory  intensified  into  a  painfully  him.  It  was  as  easy  to  toss  away  a  million  his  brain.  It  was  his  father’s  fault,  this 
vivid  picture.  His  native  intelligence,  as  a  hundred  on  the  red  or  the  black.  And  crazy  nervousness,  and  his  mother’s.  He 
with  the  undeveloped  decency  that  was  then  young  men  who  wasted  themselves  hated  that  big  mate.  Self-pity  rose  like  a 
wnewhere  within  him,  kept  at  him  with  acquired  diseases  from  the  terrors  of  which  tidal  wave  and  engulfed  him.  He  stared 
dart-like,  stinging  thoughts.  He  had  in-  no  fortune  could  promise  release;  a  thought  and  stared  at  the  softly  dark  water, 
nlted,  not  only  herself,  but  her  race  as  well,  that  had  long  dwelt  imcomfortably  in  a  Beginning  with  about  his  sixteenth  year  he 
m  assuming  a  ruthless  right  to  make  free  sensitive,  deep-shadowed  comer  of  his  had  wrestled  often  with  the  thought  of  sui- 
with  her.  brain — a  brain  that  was  racing  now,  be-  cide,  as  so  many  sensitive  yoting  men  do. 

Then  self-justification  again;  how  could  yond  control.  Now  the  water  fascinated  him;  it  was  so 

heknow  that  she  spoke  English  and  dressed  Her  unfairness  lay  in  so  publicly  snub-  still,  k  moved  so  resistlessly  on  to  the  sea. 
lie  the  girk  back  hwne?  Was  it  fair  of  her  bing  him.  Her  father  knew  the  facts,  as  “A  pretty  easy  way  to  slip  out.  Just  a 
to  masquerade  like  that?  did  Miss  Carmichael,  and  the  big  mate,  little  splash — I  could  climb  down.  No- 

He  was  miserably  wrong,  of  course,  that  old  preacher  with  a  mysterious  past,  body’d  know.  Nobody’d  care  much  of  a 
And  hk  nerves  were  upset.  That  was  at  Who  was  he,  anyhow — setting  up  to  regu-  damn.  Oh,  the  old  man  would  think  he 
part  of  the  trouble,  hk  nerves;  he  late  other  people’s  lives?  cared,  but  he  wouldn’t.  He’ll  never  make 

lighted  a  cigaret  to  steady  them.  The  Then  rose  among  these  turbulent  a  bank  president  out  of  me.  And  that’s  all 

■natch  shook  in  hk  hand.  Thk  nervous  thoughts  a  picture  of  the  princess  as  she  he  wants.” 

trembling  had  been  increasing  lately;  he  was  now,  there  in  the  social  hall.  Tears  A  voice,  guardedly  friendly,  said — 

found  it  an  alarming  s>Tnptom.  Perhaps  welled  into  hk  eyes;  he  brushed  them  away,  “Better  not  let  yourself  talk  that  way.” 

tl>e  trouble  was  inherent  weakness.  Abil-  lighted  a  fresh  cigaret  and  deeply  inhal^  He  turned  with  a  start.  Miss  Car- 

■fy  like  hk  father’s  often  skipped  a  genera-  the  smoke.  He  had  rushed  out;  suddenly,  michael  was  standing  there.  So  he  had 
tiw;  and  character.  Yes,  he  was  weak,  wildly,  he  desired  to  rush  back.  She  was  talked  aloud— another  unpleasant  s>Tnptom. 

He  had  failed  at  everything.  Hk  college  beautiful.  She  had  quaint,  moving  charm.  “You — you  saw  what - ” 

was  a  wreck;  a  monstrous  wreck,  he  A  rare  little  lady!  It  seemed  ahnost  that  She  inclined  her  head.  “What’s  the 

Wieved,  echoes  from  which  would  follow  he  might  compel  her  to  Ikten  while  he  ex-  good  of  letting  it  upset  you?  Lie  down  for 
pm  through  life.  To  hk  incoherent  brain  plained.  a  while.  A  pipe  or  two  wouldn’t  hurt  you. 

tt  seemed  that  he  had  about  all  the  vices —  But  what  was  it  that  he  was  to  explain?  You’re  nervous  as  a  witch.  It  would 
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He  stared  at  her.  smile  so  brightly.  “I  have  learn’  some  “The  rebels  may  catch  hir^  Thtv’d 

“Better  lie  down  anway,”  she  said,  tak-  more.  It  is  ver’  difficul’  to  tell  you,  but  make  short  work  of  him,”  ^ 

ing  his  arm  and  moving  him  toward  his  it  is  difficul’  to  think,  even — so  strange  “I  ask’  about  that.  The  rebels  haw 
cabin.  “You  don’t  want  them  to  see  you  that  at  firs’  I  laugh’.”  Yes,  there  tvere  cross’  the  river  from  Wuchang  to  Han 
like  this.”  ^  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  she  fought  them  Yang,  but  they  have  not  yet  reach’  the  rafl. 

He  yielded.  His  will  was  powerless.  He  back  and  smiled  again.  He  felt  his  own  way.  That  comes  into  Hankow  from  this 
dropp^  on  the  seat,  while  she  lingered,  eyes  filling,  and  turned  quickly  to  the  w’in-  side.” 

almost  sympathetically,  in  the  doorway.  dow;but  not  so  quickly  that  she  failed  to  “Even  so,”  he  mused,  “the  tram  service 
Something  of  the  influence  she  had  been  ex-  see.  She  was  sensitively  observant,  de-  from  Peking  mrist  have  broken  down, 
erting  on  him — which  had  seemed  to  die  spite  her  own  trouble.  For  a  moment.  Though  they’re  running  troop  trains  south 
when  Miss  Hui  Fei  entered  the  social  hall —  then,  they  were  silent,  lost  in  a  deep  com-  of  course.”  ’ 

fluttered  to  life  now.  He  found  relief,  mon  sympathy  that  was  bread  to  his  “I  haven’t  tol’ you  all  of  it.”  Her  voice 
abruptly,  in  recklessness.  starving  heart.  was  low  and  unsteady.  “This  eunuch 

“Come  on  in,”  he  said  huskily.  “Have  a  And  then  in  another  moment  she  w’as  Chang  Yuan-fu,  is  ordered  by  the  Empress 
pipe  with  me!”  speaking,  quite  herself.  to  take  me  to  Peking  too.  They  are  all 

Quietly,  wholly  matter-of-fact,  she  closed  “My  maid  has  foun’  out  that  they  are  whispering  about  it.  The  Empress  is 
and  lockeid  the  door.  sending  the  head  eunuch  from  the  Forbid-  angry  at  my  foreign  ways,  and  will  many 

“We’ll  shut  the  window  too,  this  time,”  den  City  to  our  home.  An’  that  is  agains’  me  to  a  Manchu  duke.  She  didn’  like  it 
she  said.  the  law.”  when  my  father  tol’  her  I  mus’  marry  no 

“You  needn’t  turn  on  the  light.”  He  “Of  course,”  said  he.  “Even  the  Old  man  I  didn’t  choose  myself.  I  think  you 
was  reaching  for  his  trunk.  “Excuse  me —  Bhudda  never  tried  but  once  to  send  out  a  ough’  to  smile.” 

a  minutel  I  can  see  all  right.  I  know  just  eunuch  on  government  business.  That  Mechanically  he  obeyed, 

where  everythmg  is.”  was  the  notorious  An  Te-hai.  And  he  “It  seems  almos’  funny,”  murmured 

“Leave  the  trunk  out,”  said  she.  “And  never  returned;  he  was  caught  in  Shantung  Miss  Hui.  “Sometimes  I  canno’ believe 
lay  your  suitcase  on  it.  Then  we  can  put  — in  a  barge  of  state  on  the  Grand  Canal —  tha’  such  a  thing  could  happen.  When  I 
the  lamp  on  that.”  and  beheaded.  Even  the  Old  Bhudda  think  of  .America  an’  England  and  all  the 

JJ  couldn’t  do  that.  This  woman  is  amazing,  wori’  we  know  to-day,  I  canno’  l)elieve  that 

But  of  course  there  is  really  no  govern-  such  wicked  things  can  happen.” 

MISS  HUI  FEI  led  Doane  to  a  seat  un-  ment  at  Peking  now — only  this  strange  It  was  anything  but  unreal  to  Doane. 
der  the  curving  front  window.  anachronism.”  He  knew  too  well  that  America  and  En- 

“We  mus’  talk  as  if  ever’thing  were  very  “He  has  orders  to  sieze  all  father’s  beau-  gland,  even  all  the  white  peoples,  make  up 
pleasan’.”  The  question  rose  again,  but  tiful  things-;-the  paintings  an’  stones  an’  but  a  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
without  bitterness  now,  how  ^e  could  carvings.”  strange  earth.  His  eyes  filled  again  as  he 

considered  the  possible — yes.  the  probable— 

^ - — -  .  fate  of  the  lovely  girl  at  his  side.  In  such  a 

7  J  time  of  disorganization  the  reckless  Man- 

A  f  '  woman  at  Peking  could  do  much. 

I  Chang  might  lose  his  head  at  the  sound  of 

gunfire  in  Han  Yang  and  fly  back  to  the 
^  IWPH'?  capital,  or  he  might  not.  \  capable  and 

V  ^  corrupt  eunuch  would  run  heavy  risb  to 

K  yy  g^  such  a  prize.  For  a  huge  prize  the 

4  '  viceroy’s  collection  would  indeed  be;  many 

:  7  ■  of  the  priceless  stones  and  paintings  would 

I  iy  never  reach  the  throne. 

P|  ^  The  thought  came  of  trying  to  persuade 

herself ;  a  thought  that  was  as 

^  ^  •  -  promptly  discarded.  She  would  not  leave 

I'  y{{,-  ^  ^  her  father  while  he  lived.  He,  of  course, 

=  •~ri/  //.  j  i,'  ®  would  not  take  his  own  life  elsewhere  than 

rily  f/a  t!  in  his  ancestral  home.  And  to  that  home, 

V  '  l  '  _ t  AjS  with  his  inevitable  escort  of  underlings  and 

^  soldiers,  was  hurrying — if  not  alr^ 

/I  f  powerfully  venomous  creatures  that  have 

^  ^  figured  darkly  at  intervals  in  the  history  cf 


Doane  spoke  low  and  quickly — 

“Can  you  find  out  when  Chang’s 
train  left  Peking,  Miss  Hui?” 

“No,  I  have  try  ver’  har’  to  learn.  I 
think  they  don’  know  that.  It  is  so  im- 
portan’  to  know  that,  too,  because  my 
father - ” 

Her  voice  faltered.  Doane,  with  a  s^ift 
glance  to  left  and  right,  took  her  hand 
and,  for  a  brief  moment,  gripped  it  firmly. 
“You  haven’  yet  ^ken  to  my  father? 
“Not  yet,  dear  Miss  Hui.  You  must 
smile!  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
think  out  a  way  of  approaching  him.  Aow 
father  is  a  great  viceroy.  He  might  take 
it  ill  that  I  should  venture  to  interfere  m 
what  he  w'ould  feel  to  be  the  supreme 
sacred  act  of  his  life.  He  might” — Do^ 
hesitated — “even  for  you  he  might  feel  that 
he  couldn’t  turn  back.” 

“I  know,”  she  said,  very  low.  “I  have 
thought  of  that,  too.  But  they  shall  never 


With  tht  shouting  of  many  hoarse  voices  the  dark  mass  uf  forward  came 
charging  down  the  corridor. 


*Tne  Treaty  and  Its  Critic 


By  Andre  Tardieu 


After  Mr.  John  Maynard  Keynea’a  article  in  the  September  number,  aumming  up  and  bringing  to  date  the  aenaational 
criticiam  of  the  Treaty  of  Veraaillea  in  hia  book  “The  Economic  Conaequencea  of  the  Peace,”  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  the 
eminent  French  atateaman,  requeated  permiaaion  to  aupplement  Mr.  Keynea’a  diacuaaion  with  a  preaentation  of  the 
French  attitude  toward  the  Treaty.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  occupiea  ao  apparently  important  a  poaition 
in  the  November  electiona,  thia  ia  obvioualy  deairable  and  timely. 

It  ia  hardly  neceaaary  to  aay  that,  aa  former  High  Commiaaioner  of  France  to  the  United  Stateaand  French  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  the  Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Tardieu  ia  aupremely  qualified  to  apeak,  both  for  France  and  to  America. 


IF  IT  is  true  that  Mr.  John  Maynard 
Keynes’s  book  on  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  has  attained  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion  in  America,  and  has  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  public  opinion, 

I  regret  it  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  the  psychological  effect  of  the  book 
is  wrong;  second,  because  its  contents  are 
fundamentally  untrue.  In  this  article,  with 
the  help  of  facts,  I  want  to  justify  these 
two  assertions. 

Mr.  Keynes  is  an  economist  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  and  during  six  months 
was  attached,  as  financial  expert,  to  the 
British  delegation  at  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence.  He  resigned  this  office  only  on  June 
7,  1919.  Until  then,  he  actively  cooper¬ 
ated,  as  is  witnessed  by  numerous  notes 
that  exist  in  the  records,  in  the  policy 
he  has  since  then  denounced  as  hypocriti¬ 
cal,  unjust  and  shameful,  a  policy  that  was 
already  clearly  defined  at  the  banning  of 
April.  He  did  not  occupy  a  prominent 
seat  at  the  Conference.  Admitted  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  the  meetings  of  the  Big  Four 
in  the  capacity  of  technical  adviser,  he  has 
described  these  meetings  with  a  bitter 
humor,  as  if  he  had  been  constantly  pres¬ 
ent,  thus  taking  advantage  of  a  serious 
function  he  had  undertaken  to  fulfill  to 
gather  the  material  of  his  satire  against  the 
men  he  was  serving,  a  satire  perhaps  color¬ 
ful  and  amusing,  but  also  imjust  and  in¬ 
sulting.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Keynes  from 
the  very  beginning  regarded  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  its  members  in  the  light  in  which 
he  has  described  them  in  his  book,  he 
would  have  acted  with  greater  dignity  had 
he  given  his  resignation  immediately  in¬ 
stead  of  abusing  their  confidence  through 
six  months. 

Leniency  to  Germany 

■'I 'HE  Peace  Conference  was  the  conclu- 
*  sion  of  the  war,  and  the  war  W'as 
Germany’s  work.  Read  M r.  Keynes’s  book 
carefully;  you  will  not  find  a  word  that 
either  recalls  or  condemns  the  German 
crime.  He  constantly  invokes  justice  and 
«:cuses  the  Allies  and  their  associates 
of  having  been  lacking  in  this  respect. 
But  not  once  does  he  put  the  peace  in 
its  true  light,  nor  does  he  denounce  the 
aggressor’s  responsibility.  In  his  reason- 
he  places  the  criminals  and  the  vic¬ 
tims  on  the  same  footing.  He  refuses 
the  latter  the  right  to  take  precautions 
|®,7  KJ^^rantees  against  the  former,  and 
Wieving  himself  doubtless  to  be  a  real- 
he  systematically  ignores  what  Bis- 
laarck  called  the  “imponderable  sub- 
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stance” — I  mean,  in  this  particular  connec¬ 
tion,  the  unprecedented  sufferings  inflicted 
on  humanity  by  Germany’s  ambition.  If 
matters  stand  as  Mr.  Keynes  sees  them,  the 
United  States,  in  their  immense  enthusiasm 
of  1917  for  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty, 
have  been  the  dupes  of  a  stupid  illusion, 
because  in  his  way  of  condemning  the 
peace  Mr.  Keynes  has  condemned  our  three 
million  dead. 

Another  objection,  and  no  less  impor¬ 
tant:  When  on  any  question  whatsoever  a 
discussion  arises  and  the  Allied  and  Ger¬ 
man  arguments  are  in  question,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  latter  that  Mr.  Keynes  prefers. 
Mr.  Warburg,  one  of  the  German  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  technical  conference  held  at 
Versailles  and  at  the  ChAteau  of  V’illette  in 
the  spring  of  1919,  rejoices  himself,  so  it 
is  said,  at  having  greatly  influenced  Mr, 
Keynes’s  opinions.  Mr.  Warburg  must  be 
right  in  his  assertion,  and  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  this  statement,  I  invite  my  read¬ 
ers  to  try  this  experiment:  Take  a  sheet 
of  paf>er  and  fold  it  in  two  columns.  In 
the  first  column  copy  the  notes  sent  by 
the  Count  von  Brockdorfl-Rantzau  from 
May  10  to  June  16,  1919,  to  the  .Allied  and 
Associated  Governments.  In  the  second 
coliunn,  opposite  these,  write  the  corre¬ 
sponding  chapters  of  ^Ir.  Keynes’s  book. 
You  will  notice,  as  between  the  first  and 
second  column,  a  complete  identity  in  prin¬ 
ciples,  ideas,  facts  and  figures.  Mr.  Keynes 
h^  written  in  English  Count  von  Brock- 


dorff-Rantzau’s  notes,  but  he  has  not  in¬ 
vented  an3rthing  new.  If  the  public,  in  read¬ 
ing  his  book,  believes  him  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  view  of  the  treaty,  it  is  because 
the  public  has  not  thoroughly  read  the 
Brockdorff  notes.  If  these  notes  are  care¬ 
fully  examined,  it  will  appear  clearly  that 
Mr.  Keynes’s  book  is  but  their  faithful 
reproduction. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  reproduction  that  is 
overemphasized,  violent,  and  discourte¬ 
ous.  Turn  over  the  pages  at  random;  they 
show  a  succession  of  injurious  epithets  that 
have  not  the  value  of  good  argument: 

'^Nightmare;  empty  and  arid  intrigue; 
puppet-show;  Carthaginian  peace;  the  hot 
and  arid  atmosphere  of  Paris;  the  treacher- 
ous  halls  of  Paris;  the  morass  of  Paris;  in¬ 
sincerity;  systematic  destruction;  Germany's 
outlawry;  spoliation;  imperial  aggrandize¬ 
ments;  ridiculous  and  injurious  provisions; 
the  policy  of  reducing  Germany  to  servitude 
for  a  generation,  of  degrading  lives  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings,  of  depriving  a  whole 
nation  of  happiness;  destructive  blow  at 
so-called  international  law;  some  preach  in 
the  name  of  justice;  cavern  sophistry  and 
jesuitical  exegesis;  DISHONORABLE  TO 
THE  ALLIES  in  the  light  of  their  profes¬ 
sions;  dishonesty;  the  grossest  spectacle;  food 
for  the  cynic;  imbecile  and  senseless  greed; 
unveracity;  crushing  policy;  policy  of  pre¬ 
tense;  so  contorted,  so  miserable  negotiation; 
shame;  false  statement;  breach  of  engage¬ 
ments  and  of  international  morality  com¬ 
parable  with  the  invasion  of  Belgium;  one  of 
the  most  outrageous  acts  of  a  cruel  victor  in 
civilised  history." 

These  are  a  few  samples  of  Mr.  Keynes’s 
expressions.  When  people  are  right,  they 
generally  speak  in  a  more  moderate  tone. 
Mr.  Keynes  is  too  angry  not  to  be 
wrong. 

Is  it  Unjust? 

These  preliminary  remarks  have,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  their  importance  because  they  indi¬ 
cate  the  general  attitude  of  Mr.  Keynes’s 
book  and  they  set  up  in  all  balanced 
minds  a  justified  presumption  against  the 
assertions  of  the  author. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  fimdamental 
arguments  upheld  in  the  book,  which  can 
be  summarized  in  one  phrase:  “The 
treaty  of  A'ersailles  is  unjust,  contrary  to 
the  basis  of  peace,  unworkable  and  with¬ 
out  any  conformity  with  Germany’s  capac¬ 
ity  to  pay.” 

It  is  to  France,  represented  by  M.  Cle- 
menceau,  that  Mr.  Keynes  ascribes  in  the 
first  place  the  injustice  of  the  peace  terms. 
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and  its  “punic”  character.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  facts: 

France  has  never  challenged  Germany 
and  has  been  invaded  by  her  twice  in  fifty 
years.  In  1871,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were 
wrenched  away  from  us.  In  1875,  four 
years  after  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  Bis¬ 
marck  wanted  to  attack  us  again  because 
he  found  that  we  were  not  sufficiently 
“bled  white,”  and  that  we  were  recovering 
too  quickly.  From  1875  to  1891,  Germany 
multiplied  the  incidents  and  the  menaces. 
France  kept  her  self-conunand.  From 
1904  to  1911,  Germany  tried  to  raise  a 
conflict  either  in  Morocco  or  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans.  France  kept  quiet  and  peaceful. 
By  her  military  laws  of  1911,  1912,  1913 — 
corresponding  to  reduction  of  the  term  of 
compulsory  military  service  in  France — 
Germany  proclaimed  her  will  to  make  war. 
In  1914,  ^e  dashed  into  the  war — the  war 
she  found  so  “refreshing  and  joyful” — 
refusing  the  negotiations  and  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  offered  by  Russia,  England  and 
France.  She  violated  the  French  frontier 
even  before  the  German  ambassador  had 
left  Paris.  She  invaded  innocent  and  loyal 
Belgiiun,  guilty  only  of  remaining  faithful 
to  a  treaty  signed  by  Germany  herself. 

This  war,  conducted  by  Germany  with 
a  systematic  cruelty,  with  the  intention 
openly  declared  by  the  head  of  her  military 
staff  in  the  memorandiun  of  February,  1918, 
of  exterminating  the  French  race  and  of  an¬ 
nihilating  French  industry,  has  cost  France 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dead, 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  maimed  men, 
three  million  wounded,  two  hundred  bil¬ 
lion  francs,  and  increa^  our  budget  for 
1914  to  1920  from  four  to  twenty-one 
billions,  our  debt  from  thirty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty  billions;  destroyed  six 
hundred  thousand  houses,  three  million 
hectares  of  cultivated  land,  five  thousand 
kilometers  of  railroads,  thirty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  kilometers  of  roaid,  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  factories  that  produced  ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  our  linen  thread,  eighty- 
three  per  cent,  of  our  cast  iron,  seventy 
per  cent,  of  our  sugar,  sixty  per  cent,  of 
our  cottonades,  forty-five  per  cent,  of  our 
electrical  energy;  mines  that  represented 
fifty-five  per  cent,  of  our  coal  and  ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  ore.  These  figures,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  harm  voluntarily  done  to  France 
by  Germany,  you  will  search  for  in  vain  in 
Mr.  Keynes’s  book;  all  his  statistics  are  pro- 
German.  This  explains  why  he  brings 
against  France  the  injurious  accusation  of 
having  falsified  her  damage  accounts. 

France  Gets 

And  now,  after  that  terrible  ruin,  what 
does  the  treaty  give  F ranee  that  comes 
to  her  unjustly?  Al^ce  and  Lorraine?  They 
have  been  waiting  for  us  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  who  ironically  re¬ 
marks  that  the  language  spoken  in  those 
countries  is  German  (a  statement,  more¬ 
over,  that  is  inaccurate  because  the  Alsa¬ 
tian  dialect  is  not  German),  forgets  to  re¬ 
call  that  their  heart,  during  the  long  trial, 
has  always  remained  faithful  to  us.  Those 
two  provinces  have  been  restored  to  us, 
and  this  restitution  is  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  of  justice  of  an  international  order 
ever  registered  by  a  treaty. 

Sarre?  Mr.  Keynes  denoimces  this 
chapter  of  the  treaty  as  a  monument  of 
iniquity^  and  hypocrisy,  and  obligingly 
reproduces  on  this  subject  a  whole  page  of 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau’s  memoran¬ 


dum.  But  he  neglects  to  add  that  in  that 
country,  which  for  a  long  time  was  French 
and  which  was  wrenched  away  by  force 
from  France  in  1815,  there  are,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  region  of  Sarre  Louis,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  French  people, 
who  want  to  come  back  into  the  French 
family.  Well,  what  does  the  treaty  do?  It 
allows  them — as  well  as  the  Germans — to 
choose  in  fifteen  years  by  a  plebiscite  the 
sovereignty  of  their  choice,  and  until  then 
places  them  under  the  government  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Where  lies  the  hy¬ 
pocrisy?  Where  lies  the  iniquity? 

One-Sided  Criticism 

R.  KEYNES  estimates  that  it  was 
wrong  to  take  away  from  Germany 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  railway  cars, 
of  which  half  shall  be  given  to  France.  But 
he  abstains  from  mentioning  that  in  1914  the 
Germans  had  stolen  from  us  sixty  thousand 
cars.  Why  does  he  desire  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  he  fears  for  Germany  should  be  en¬ 
dured  by  France?  Mr.  Keynes  is  shocked 
that  one  should  take  away  from  Germany 
three  million  tons  of  shipping.  He  knows, 
however,  that  by  the  German  submarine 
war  the  .\llies  have  lost  nine  million  tons. 
He  deplores  the  situation  of  the  vanquished 
with  regard  to  shipping.  But  he  refrains 
from  declaring  that  France,  for  want  of 
liners,  has  had,  for  two  years,  to  restrict  her 
shipments  to  and  from  certain  of  her  col¬ 
onies  to  bare  necessities,  and  only  once, 
instead  of  four  times,  a  month. 

Mr.  Keynes  writes  that  Count  Brock- 
dorff ’s  counter  -  proposals  concerning  all 
these  questions  have  not  been  studied 
seriously.  But  he  neglects  to  add  that 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  forty- 
seven  meetings  of  the  Big  Four,  and  of 
three  hundred  meetings  of  the  technical 
commissions.  He  asserts  that  the  .\llies 
were  determined  to  destroy  Germany’s 
economic  life,  by  lajdng  hands  on  her 
foreign  possessions,  on  her  trade,  her  ships, 
her  coal.  But  he  omits  to  explain  how,  in 
leaving  all  this  to  Germany,  we  could  have 
obtained  the  means  of  payment  that  never 
theless  had  to  be  found.  He  deems  all 
these  stipulations  harsh  and  without  prece¬ 
dent.  A^at  precedent  does  he  know  of 
that  can  be  compared  to  the  systematic 
destruction  done  by  Germany  in  France, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania,  Poland,  Italy? 

He  is  obsessed  by  the  necessity  of  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay.  But  he 
shows  little  anxiety  to  secure  to  the  win¬ 
ners,  victims  of  the  German  aggression,  the 
capacity  to  exist.  He  fears  that  by  taking 
gold  out  of  the  Bank  of  the  Empire  one 
may  harm  the  German  exchange.  But  not 
a  word  does  he  say  of  the  French  exchange 
that  carried  the  dollar  to  seventeen  francs 
and  the  pound  to  sixty-seven  francs  on 
April  IS,  1920.  Such  a  method  of  looking 
at  the  treaty  can  easily  be  judged  in  its 
true  light,  and  excuses  one  from  inquiring 
any  further. 

Mr.  Keynes  is  no  less  severe  with  regard 
to  the  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  But 
here,  again,  his  severity  is  destitute  of  foun¬ 
dation.  He  protests  against  the  seaport 
guaranteed  to  Poland  at  Danzig;  against 
the  plebiscite  in  upper  Silesia;  against  the 
diminution  of  .\ustria;  against  the  obstacle 
to  her  union  with  Germany.  Here,  once 
more,  Mr.  Keynes  thinks  as  a  German.  He 
deems,  with  the  Prince  von  Biilow,  that 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  the  small 
nations,  and  he  deplores  the  confusion 
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spread  by  them  in  that  economic  organj. 
zation  of  pre-war  Europe,  of  which,  so  he 
declares  with  admiration,  Germany  was 
“the  central  support.”  If  Poland  k  resus¬ 
citated,  if  Bohemia  has  arisen  from  her 
tomb,  if  the  Slavs  have  gone  back  to 
Yougo-Slavonia,  if  .\lsace  and  Lorraine 
have  returned  to  their  French  hearth,  it  k 
because  three  million  soldiers  have  died  for 
the  rights  of  small  peoples.  Does  Mr. 
Keynes  believe  that  they  have  been  mis^ 
taken?  One  would  assur^y  think  so,  when 
we  see  him  considering  only  the  losses  in 
coal  and  ore  that  will  result  from  these 
events  to  Germany.  This  is  a  state  of 
mind  dominated  by  Marxist  materialism. 
It  is  not  the  one  that  the  .Allies  and  the 
United  States  carried  through  the  wiar. 
And  thk  gives  us  Mr.  Keynes’s  secret. 
Mr.  Keynes  has  not  understood  the 
peace,  because  he  has  not  understood 
the  war. 

Must  we  follow  him  in  his  juridical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  conformity  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  with  the  requirements  of  lasting 
peace?  I  should  almost  be  tempted  to 
dispense  with  it,  so  true  is  it  that  what  pie- 
cedes  suffices  to  characterize  his  method; 
but  I  don’t  want  to  leave  anything  in  the 
shade. 

Imperialism? 

R.  KEYNES  asserts  that  the  bask  of 
permanent  peace  has  been  violated  by 
a  policy  of  “imperial  aggrandizements.”  As 
a  Frenchman  I  am  proud  to  answer  that  the 
treaty  does  not  place  under  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  France  a  single  human  being 
who  has  not  desired  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  can  not  see  where,  in  the  rest  of  Eun^, 
there  are  any  imperial  extensions. 

Mr.  Keyne.s  denounces  as  a  scandal  the 
fact  that  the  .Allies  should  have  claimed 
from  Germany  the  payment  of  the  pensions 
and  separation  allowances  to  the  families 
of  the  mobilized  men.  These  are  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  idea,  damages  sustained 
by  the  civilian  population,  and  why?  Be¬ 
cause  in  every  country  these  pensions 
and  separation  allowances  are  paid  by 
the  public  treasury.  If  we  follow  thk  rea¬ 
soning  to  the  end,  we  might  also  say  that 
the  reconstruction  of  ruins  should  not  have 
been  at  Germany’s  expense,  because  in 
every  country  there  are  laws  about  the 
reparation  of  damages,  and  this  law  has 
already  cost  the  French  treasury  alone 
over  twelve  billion  francs.  Mr.  Keynes 
admits,  however,  that  the  armistice  signed 
by  Germany,  November  11,  1918,  contains 
an  article  which  says:  “Reparations:  smy 
future  claims  and  demands  of  the  .Alli« 
and  the  United  States  remain  unaffected,” 
which  consequently  gives  the  .Allies  full 
judicial  liberty.  But  as  this  clause  con¬ 
demns  his  pro-German  pleading,  he  calk  it 
a  “casual  protective  phrase,  to  which  no 
one  has  attached  any  importance.” 

Thus  hk  method :  everything  in  the  peace 
'documents  favorable  to  the  Germ^ 
must  be  interpreted  literally.  Everything 
unfavorable  k  without  importance,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  only  “casual  protective  phrases.” 
Further  on,  Mr.  Keynes  even  declares  that, 
in  doubtful  cases,  Germany  should  be 
granted  “the  benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

I  could  multiply  such  e.xamples.  Mr- 
Keynes  writes  that  it  is  M.  Clenienceau 
who  imposed  the  “absurd  and  unjust”  rule 
of  not  discussing  orally  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Now,  this  proposition,  which  was 
{Continued  on  page  too) 
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There  is  sometWng  of  the  print 
of  nails  in  women’s  lives,  ‘the 
cause  sometimes  being  hope- 
les|  mediocrity  from  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  end! 

So  thcmght  Mary  Bishop  of 
Quimby  the  day  following  her  pack-of- 
auds  birthday,  known  to  the  bromidic  as 
her  fifty-second  year.  She  recalled  hw 
four  chMren’s  disapproval  (they  had  spent 
the  holiday  with  her)  their  denouncement 
of  “old  fashioned  drudgery”  although  they 
did  justice  to  the  feast. 

“Enough  for  a  regiment;”  her  oldest  son, 
Sun,  had  commented,  “why  wear  yourself 
out  cooking?  Still,  you  can’t  teach  old 
folks  new  tricks.  Now  my  wife  fries  a 
steak  or  chops,  opens  a  can  of  vegetables, 
patronizes  a  bakery — ^and  there  you  are! 
She  never  tires  herself  out  cocddng.” 

“Did  Doctor  Bellamy  prescribe  for  your 
dy^)epsia?”  his  mother  murmured. 

“Um— the  old  boy  is  growdiig  ancient — 
probably  you  don’t  notice  it,  living  right 
in  the  to^^■n  and - ” 

“Growing  ancient,  too,”  she  finished 
generously. 

Sam  smiled.  “Well,  if  you  want  to  be 
the  one  to  say  it.  Doctor  Bellamy  is  as 
antique  as  his  methods;  preachy,  too 
Fine  man;  never  knew  any  one  who  did 
more  for  others  and  less  for  himself — but 
times  are  changing  and  if  folks  can’t 
measure  up,  they’ve  got  to  drop  out.” 

“Won’t  you  young  people  give  us  a 
measuring  stick?”  she  asked. 

“I  want  you  to  see  a  heart  ^)ecialist,” 
ignoring  her  question. 

At  this  point  her  two  daughters  and  her 
ather  son  returned  from  their  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  old  home  town,  Hilda  in  the 
lead.  Hilda  was  twenty-seven,  going  in 
for  ptycho-analysis  in  New  York  with  the 
|*omise  of  success.  She  was  given  over 
to  inannbh  attire  and  bobbed  hair,  be¬ 
traying  a  polite  intolerance  toward  every 
one  and  everything  of  the  old  regime. 

Even  her  brothers  and  sister  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  “over-attachments”  and  “under- 
b^efs,”  “too  high  or  too  low  thresholds 
of  consciousness;”  while  her  dear  little 
oW  mother  was  quite  hopeless!  With 
nothing  forcible  or  original  about  her, 
nccording  to  modem  standards  for  women, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  mother 
since  she  displayed  extremely  faint  “libido” 
«  life  impulse.  Mother’s  time  to  die 
pncefuUy  in  a  steam-heated,  modem  cliff- 
welling  was  close  at  hand.  It  was  Hilda’s 
™ty  to  pilot  her  to  New  York  without 
dday. 

“I  admit,  dearie,”  she  began  in  abbre- 
^ted,  modem  style,  “that  Doctor  Bel- 
“ny  does  fleck  me  on  the  raw — such  a 
^l^r  looking  bird  with  that  mouse- 
wred  thatch  of  hair  always  in  need  of 
foxing  and  those  bright  savage  eyes,  and 
by  that  impossible  mongrel,  Dam- 
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By  J^alhro  Bartley 


When  you’re  over  fifty,  end  have  never 
done  anything  but  juat  be  nuurried,  and 
your  kida  want  to  put  you  neatly  away 
on  *their  ahelvea,  what  do  you  do? 
Sometimea,  aa  Mary  Biahop  ahowa,  you 
find  a  way  to  get  out  of  juat  dying  off. 
Thia  ia  the  firat  of  a  aeriea  of  atoriea 
by  Nalbro  Baulley  about  very  hu¬ 
man  thinga  like  that,  in  which  old  Doc 
Bellamy  and  hia  dog  Dammit  have  a 
hand  in  certain  real  problema  of 
ordinary  folka.  The  next  one  aoon. 

mother  winced  at  the  thought  ,of  this  self- 
assured  daughter  opening  fire  on  her 
oldest  friend.  Tme,  she  should  be  used 
to  the  happening,  but  being  old-fashioned 
and  having  faint  libido,  there  were  certain 
things  to  which  she  never  intended  to 
become  accustomed. 

“Hilda  sjwuted  psycho-analysis,  and  he 
teased  her  about  spanking  her  the  time  she 
had  measles  and  wouldn’t  take  her  medi¬ 
cine,”  Cornelius  answered. 

“.As  if  an  old  country  doctor  who 
couldn’t  pass  as  a  city  veterinary  these 
days  has  the  right  to  question  such  au¬ 
thorities  as  Freud  and  Adler,”  Hilda  in¬ 
sisted,  “I  hope  you  never  consult  him 
again — but  then,  you’ll  be  with  me  and  I 
can  see  that  you  have  the  proper  care.” 

Gently,  Mary  Bishop  shoo^  her  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  parlors,  and  here  they  tried 
once  more  to  convince  her  that  she  no 
more  needed  a  personal  home  than  a 
classical  dancer  does  spats;  that  it  was 
her  immediate  and  botmden  duty  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  old  home,  “a  mile  out  of 
town  and  right  smack  near  the  rail¬ 
road,”  and  come  live  with  her  childreii, 
turn  and  turn  about,  just  “enjoy  doing 
nothing,  mother  dear”  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  It  was  not  safe  for  her  to  live  alone 
in  a  too  large,  inconvenient  house  jammed 
with  trash  of  past  generations.  In  the 
present  housing  congestion,  when  one 
could  sell  anything  if  the  price  was  only 
high  enough,  was  it  not  clear ,  that  she 
should  at  her  advanced  age  of  fifty-two 
(and  smoldering  spirit  of  twenty)  sell 
off  her  worldly  goods  and  let  her  children 
decide  her  future  destiny? 

So  they  had  select^  her  fifty-second 
birthday  as  the  opportune  time  to  secure 
her  promise. 

SINCE  a  constant  and  clever  reiteration 
of  an  untruth  or  a  half-truth  b  often 
more  effective  than  a  single  and  somewhat 
uncertain  declaration  of  the  truth,  Mary 
Bbhop  found  herself  half-way  convinced. 
She.  who  was  one  of  a  vast  majority  of 
merely  married  mortals,  with  lives  spent 
in  homely  duties  and  scant  recognition, 
whose  spark  of  genius  had  been  unselfishly 
transmitted  to  her  children — why  should 
she  expect  some  sky-rocket  glory? 

On  one  side  were  undisputable  facts: 
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times  were  changing;  whether  for  better  or 
worse  was  beside  the  question;  they  were 
changing  and  one  cotild  not  remain  sta¬ 
tionary  on  thb  recently  and  universally 
installed  escalator  of  progress.  She  was 
one  of  the  “new  poor”  class  whose  pur¬ 
chasing  value  of  a  dollar  was  cut  in  two, 
whose  hitherto  modest  income  did  not 
begin  to  suffice.  Her  children  were 
united  on  the  idea  that  she  must  renounce 
personal  freedom  and  accept  generous 
captivity.  They  presented  the  facts  now 
forcibly,  now  sweetly,  now  almost  bitterly. 
As  they  talked  she  recalled  how  Doctor 
Bellamy  had  shaken  hb  mouse-colored 
thatch^  head  at  her  and  discoursed  at 
length  on  high  blood  pressure  and-  low 
stock  of  reserve  energy  and  other  annoying 
accessories  to  being  fifty-two  and  always 
having  done  your  own  housew-ork. 

IF  MORE  was  needed  to  win  her  children’s 
cause — there  was  the  damning  humilia¬ 
tion  of  never  having  done  or  been  consid¬ 
ered  anything  unusual — ^why  demand  at 
thb  late  day  special  consideration?  Had 
she  had  a  career,  as  Hilda  threatened  to 
succumb  to  having,  or  married  well,  as 
Jane  had  done,  or  made  a  fortune  out  of 
stocks,  as  was  Cornelius’s  luck,  or  owned 
large  fruit  ranches  like  Sam  owned — they 
could  not  have  urged  the  matter.  She 
would  have  been  something  else  besides 
“just  mother” — an  individual  crowned 
by  definite  achievement  and  savoring  of 
thb  modem,  individualbtic  age.  They 
would  have  met  on  equal  ground  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Instead,  she  had  been  merely 
married  for  thirty-four  years,  her  own 
youth  forgotten  in  making  extravagant 
plans  for  her  children.  To  outsiders  she 
was  a  repressed,  tense  little  soul,  narrow 
and  sincere  in  clinging  to  the  old  orthodoxy 
and  all  else  it  implied.  In  reality  she 
gazed  wbtfully  at  the  new  and  broader 
channels  of  expression,  after  the  fashion 
of  one  doomed  to  bonnets  who  lingers 
before  a  milliner’s  spring  opening. 

There  are  countless  merely  married 
ones  “who  have  not  gone  to  school  but 
who  have  met  the  scholars,”  just  as  there 
are  countless  modem  children  persuading 
these  merely  married  martyrs  of  a  past 
epoch  to  be  content  with  an  old-fashioned, 
silent  comer  in  new-fashioned,  clamorous 
homes. 

.All  thb  on  one  side  and  the  swirling 
world  shut  away  from  her.  On  the  other, 
a  sweetly  scent^  dream,  as  appealing  yet 
senseless  as  the  last  strains  of  a  waltz — of 
coming  into  her  own  at  thb  pack-of-cards 
age  of  hers,  not  sitting  on  the  curb  to 
watch  the  procession  prance  by.  After 
her  apprenticeship  at  serving  others  per¬ 
sonally,  to  serve  the  remade  world  in  scHne 
impersonal,  glorious  fashion. 

“Come  next  month,  mother,”  Jane  took 
up  the  burden.  Jane  would  be  generous  to 
her  mother  if  her  mother  did  what  Jane 
wanted — and  goodness  knowa  there  W'as 
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Her  children  were  united  on  the  idea  that  she  must  renounce  ^rsonad  freedom  and  acceft  generous  captivity.  They  presented  the  facts  ntm 

forcibly,  now  sweetly,  now  almost  bitterly. 


nothing  else  for  her  mother  to  do!  Mother 
had  never  done  anything  anyway — except 
marry  at  eighteen  and  raise  her  family. 
Jane  would  give  her  the  sunny  room  and 
bath  on  the  third  floor,  she  wordd  buy  her 
spangly  gray  tulle  things,  and  a  fur  coat 
for  motoring,  and  in  return  Jane  would  like 
the  mahogany  in  the  back  parlor.  Re¬ 
finished,  it  would  put  to  shame  that  of  her 
town  neighbors. 

“Now,  mother,”  Cornelius  was  saying, 
“get  that  foolish  notion  of  the  v^e’s 
not  wanting  you  out  of  your  head.  Be¬ 
cause  Betty  had  her  hands  full  with  the 
children  and  couldn’t  come  with  me  is  no 
sign  she  does  not  want  you.  There’s  an 
alcove  room  down-stairs  and  you  can 


bring  your  own  things  so  as  to  feel  right 
at  home.  The  children  will  keep  you 
yoimg,  and  we’ll  take  you  on  driving  trips 
this  summer.  Better  come  to  us  first — 
Betty  said  if  you  had  no  use  for  the  china 
lamps — she  would  like  them.  She’ll  have 
them  wired  for  electricity,  and  they’ll 
be  priceless — you  know — these  two  and  the 
ones  up-stairs.” 

“I  speak  for  the  old  pine  furniture,” 
Hilda  interrupted,  “it  came  before  the 
m^ogany  period.  And  I’d  like  the 
quilted  bnlspreads  and  some  pillows — I’m 
terribly  weak  on  pillows.  Mother  and  I 
I>air  ofl  naturally — she  can  have  all  day 
alone  to  sew  or  read  or  nap  in — just  as 
she  wishes.  She’s  never  had  a  chance  to 


hear  opera  or  see  good  plays,  and  I’ll  take 
her.  Of  course  she  is  coming  to  me.” 

“Like  fun  she  is.  She’s  going  to  dear 
out  of  this  Eastern  climate  and  strike  tte 
palms  and  poppy  fields,”  Sam  finished 
emphatically.  “My  wife  wanted  me  to 
bring  her  back.  Oh,  mother,  don’t  kt 
any  one  get  hold  of  those  steel  engraving^ 
I  can  have  them  reframed.  .And  -Alw 
w'ants  the  blue  china  set  and  the 
and  the  mirrors,  too,  if  you  don’t  mi» 
Why,  we’ll  put  mother  on  the  map  if jw 
comes  to  us — ^who  knows  or  cares 
her  buried  in  Quimby  in  a  house  the  ^t 
size  for  a  foreigner’s  boarding  cslaWish' 
ment — ^who  does?” 

“The  tax  assessor - ” 
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«fThc  minister- 
“A  few  other  old  dears- 


the  place — Dammit,  get  up — you’re  not 
worth  cat,  beans  or  sic  ’em  any  more.” 

Doctor  Bellamy  seated  himself  in  an 
old  chair  near  the  open  door.  Jime 
sunshine  shone  in  imcompromisingly  to 
emphasize  the  hundred  odd  “crmkles” 
playing  pranks  around  his  hazel  eyes  and 
lighting  up  the  most  faded  spots  of  the 
mouse-colored,  thatch  of  hair.  It  showed 
the  not  square  but  rounded  jaw  betoken¬ 
ing  that  the  doctor  could  see  the  other 
fellow’s  opinion,  too,  although  not  re¬ 
linquishing  his  own.  It  put  to  shame 
the  shiny,  patched  suit  he  wore,  the  un¬ 
cared  for  bmts,  and  in  contrast  it  seemed 
to  caress  the  tender,  wrinkled  hands  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  which  were 
busily  occupied  fastening  a  purloined 
Beauty  of  Blazenwood  rose  in  his  button¬ 
hole. 

Outside  stood  a  top  buggy — one  of  the 
last  top  buggies  in  Quimby,  just  as  the 
doctor  was  one  of  the  last  doctors  who 
paid  calls  by  way  of  horse  and  cart. 
“Solid  relic  of  the  stone  age;  couldn’t 
think  of  imtracking  myself,”  he  used  to 
say  when  the  younger  generation  pointed 
out  the  merits  of  a  roadster.  Home 
Rule,  the  horse,  wasa  salt-and-pepper  affair; 
she  was  taking  sundry  bites  at  young  green 
branches,  glancing  in  at  the  doctor  with  a 
tyrannical  eye  as  if  to  say  the  situation 
was  beyond  his  control. 

Bulging,  worn  medicine  bags  were  in 
the  buggy;  a  tattered  linen  robe  and  a 
whip  as  useless  as  a  blade  of  wheat. 


•Doctor  Bellamy — ”  they  answered  in 
sort  of  a  Greek  chorus. 

Here  they  rested  their  case  with  her. 

Mi^ul  of  generous  birthday  gifts  and  her 
dwindling  bank  account,  she  realized  it  was 
as  useless  to  resist  as  to  argue  with  a 
traffic  cop. 

Then  they  dispersed  to  see  about  rail¬ 
road  re8er\  ations  and  interview  real  estate 
men  with  final  instructions  as  to  selling 
the  house.  They  would  leave  on  the 
early  morning  k)^  which  connected  with 
the  main  road  some  thirty  miles  ahead. 

They  had  said  there  was  no  need  for  moth¬ 
er’s  going  in  to  the  station;  she  could  starid 
on  her  back  porch  to  wave  at  them  as  the 
train  whizzed  by  her  house. 

Mary  Bishop  took  advantage  of  their 
temporary  absence  to  walk  through 
the  old  rooms.  It  was  a  mediocre  house 
just  as  she  was  mediocre.  Life’s  elemental 
happenings  -birth,  marriage,  death  had  all 
occuned  within  its  walls.  The  furniture 
was  “pdygot ,”  some  given  by  more  pros¬ 
perous  relatives,  some  her  bridal  outfit, 
s(Hne  acquired  when  a  gleam  of  success  had 
threatened  her  mediocre  husband’s  path. 

After  the  children  had  taken  their  pickings 
there  would  be  little  left  in  which  to  in¬ 
terest  second-hand  dealers.  Nor  did  she 
care.  Little  her  children  knew  of  her 
oootemptuous  endurance  of  the  house  and 
its  contents.  She  had  long  since  outlived 
its  possibilities,  as  had  her  children,  yet 
how  could  she  demonstrate  her  new-age 
sprit  whUe  submerged  in  her  old-fashion^ 
background?  She  knew  too  well  the  ridi¬ 
cule  even  a  hint  of  an  attempt  vrould 
imn^e. 

One  of  her  bedrooms  almost  equaled 
Hilda’s  apartment  in  size.  The  room 
awaiting  her  in  Jane’s  house  was  on  the 
third  floor.  What  was  to  be  hers  in  her 
sons’  homes  she  knew  not — that  would  be 
decided  upon  by  her  daughters-in-law,  ARY  Bishop  dropped  down  on  the  last 
good,  kindly  women — but  her  daughters-  .I-’*  step  of  her  stairs.  “If  I  could  only 
in-law,  nevertheless.  believe  you  were  right — but  I’m  as  remote 

She  loved  her  grandchildren  but  she  from  the  new  order  of  things  as  Maheanet’s 

^  not  convinced  that  in  this  age  of  coffin.  Neither  you  or  I  are  young - ” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  the  doctor  crossed 
his  boots  defiantly,  “I  never  felt  as  old 
or  was  as  futile  as  when  I  was  twenty. 
At  thirty  I  had  limbered  up  considerably — 
yes,  from  then  on  I  showed  signs  of  letting 
in  a  little  brain  on  things.  At  fifty  I 
kept  stepping,  didn’t  I?  At  sixty  odd  I’m 
on  night  call  the  same  as  forty  years  ago. 
At  six  this  morning  I  was  at  the  Dawsons’s 
— diphtheria.  At  eight-forty,  to  be  exact, 
I  helped  usher  in  a  future  President,  and 
left  him  to  escort  poor  Silas  Crosbey  out 
of  his  troubles.  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  in 
and  see  the  Hilton  boy  and  make  him  feel 
things  will  be  all  right  no  matter  what  he 
did  if  he  never  tries  to  do  it  again!  Had 
a  dinner  of  boiled  pork  and  greens  with  the 
Seth  Spooners — nobody  ailing,  but  it’s  a 
good  thing  to  drop  in  unofficially  and  see 
how  the  world  wags.  Big  change  in  that 
family  since  I  got  Seth  to  see  that  anger 
was  misdirect^  power  and  he’d  bwn 
wasting  a  whole  Niagara  of  it.  Now  I’d 
like  to  know  how  much  Sam  wants  for 
yours  and  Thomas  Bishop’s  house?” 

“They  are  thinking  of  my  best  good,” 
she  defended,  unconsciously. 

“They  always  say  that — and  believe  it, 
too.  Don’t  get  mad  yet,  it  isn’t  time. 
I’ll  lift  an  eyebrow  when  you  ought  to  be- 
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gin  mounting  your  dignity  as  a  fond  parent. 
But  how  do  they  know?  How  do  you 
know?” 

“It  is^being  alone  here,  taken  ill  suddenly 
or - ” 

“Living  with  them  and  breaking  a  leg 
as  you  rise  from  a  dinner  party.  Chance 
is  always  fifty-fifty,  as  the  boys  say.” 

“The  high  prices,  this  appalling  re¬ 
construction  where  old-fashioned  people 
are  helpless — its  more  than  that,”  she 
added  honestly,  inspired  by  the  steady, 
gaze  of  the  keen  eyes;  “there’s  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  I’m  as  old  at  fifty-two  as  my 
girls  will  be  at  eighty-two.  It’s  only  the 
last  few  years  women  have  dared  to  plan 
on  remaining  young.  I  am  old  because 
I’ve  never  bwn  anything  but  merely 
married,”  she  beat  her  thin  hands  to¬ 
gether  in  disapproval.  “I  must  go  on 
merely  living  until  I  merely  die.” 

“T^’ERELY  married,”  repeated  the  doc- 
tor,  “that’s  a  big  charge  the  modem 
women  can  make  against  men.  Satisfies 
Madam  Grundy  but  that’s  about  all. 
Sends  the  whole  lot  of  you  up  Salt  River 
as  soon  as  romance  has  had  its  day. 
Merely  married — busy,  overworked  fingers 
and  iie  brains — when  the  fingers  are  too 
tired  to  work  any  more  and  the  brains 
would  like  a  chance — nobody  sees  your 
side!” 

“I’ve  been  the  as-usual  variety  even  if 
I’ve  wanted  to  amount  to  something  else. 
Now  it’s  too  late  to  try — my  sort  aren’t 


“Purposes  are  growing  muddled  these .  expected  to.  The  younger  generation 


days,  have  you  found  it  out?  The 
youngsters  suspected  it?  What  is  it 
they  are  trying  to  do — sell  your  house 
and  put  you  in  cold  storage  and  tell  the 
world  they’ve  done  their  duty?  No,  sir, 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.  Can’t  see 
you  living  with  your  children  any  more 
than  putting  a  horse  in  a  garage,  and  if 
that’s  too  rough  a  simile - ” 


Bortilloning  newborn  infants,  scientific 
idiedules  were  the  proper  thing.  Yet 
she  must  remain  silent  concerning  her 
opinions  on  the  matter.  To  live  where 
no  snow  carpeted  the  front  yard  for  old 
Father  Christmas’s  advent  would  be  an 
oterMl  monotony,  and  the  alcove  room 
furnished  with  her  own  things  would  be 
like  transplanting  a*  tree  having  neglected 
to  bring  along  the  roots. 

She  glanced  at  her  clothes  press.  Most 
of  its  contents  were  hand-me-downs  from 
tl^  of  stouter  purse.  Even  the  individu¬ 
ality  which  buying  one’s  own  clothes  lends 
fiad  been  denied  her.  She  had  never 
dared  rebel  at  it,  the  things  were  such 
ocellent  material — and  she  never  went 
any  place  very  unusual.  Yet  it  was  telling 
totimony  to  her  own  self-indictment  of 
Dong  merely  married. 

A  black,  square-muzzled  beast  poked 
his  head  in  at  the  door. 

“Howdy  do,  sir,”  Mrs.  Bishop  said 
•tordially,  “where’s  your  master?” 

Dammit  led  the  way  below.  .Age  had 
fit  to  cast  Dammit  on  square  lines, 
he  fairly  bumped  along,  panting  as  he 
^Dawed  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where  he 
look  a  brief  roll  on  a  hooked  rug. 

Sam  says  it’s  all  settled — about  selling 
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no  longer  knock  at  the  door — they  have 
skeleton  keys  to  force  an  entrance  whether 
or  not  we  want  them  to  come  Lu” 

“Now — see — here,”  the  doctor  drew  a 
long  breath. 

“Now  —  you  —  wait,”  she  protested, 
“don’t  say  I’ve  been  a  good  wife,  mother 
and  housekeeper  and  kept  out  of  debt  and 
in  the  church  and  all  those  terrible  motto 
calendfi;  things  that  drive  home  the  fact 
of  being  just  anybody.  Don’t  you  know 
what  it  is  to  want  ecstasy — happiness  does 
not  take  it’s  pbee?  Every  one  ought  to 
have  a  speck  of  it,  a  sudden,  unreal,  wild 
bit  of  achievement  that  tints  the  rest  of 
life  so  it’s  drabness  does  not  matter.  The 
new  woman  is  taking  good  care  to  provide 
for  that,  too.  Why,  I’d  turn  poet  or 
pirate,  assassin  or  aviator  if  I  wasn’t 
fifty-tv«)  and  almost  penniless.  Tm  so 
calm  and  reliable,  they  think,  so  uninter¬ 
esting,  so  sugary  good.  I’ve  done  every¬ 
thing  according  to  the  old  rules,  even  to 
bearing  grief.  Done  it  all  as  thoroughly 
as  I  houseclean,  and  therefore  every  one 
thinks  it  is  time  to  let  the  young  folks 
take  up  the  problem  of  my  food,  clothes 
and  a  place  to  sleep) — I  supp)ose  it  won’t 
be  mu^  longer  to  stay  merely  married. 
But  that  is  what  causes  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure  and  a  jumpy  heart — science  to  the 
contrary — just  keeping  your  soul  at  dead 
level  and  being  merely  married  and  fifty- 
two  when  you  want  to  let  your  spirit  soar 
and  be  twenty  and  delightfully  discordant. 
Why,  Peter,  I  could  fairly  shimmy  to  catch 
up  to  the  new  age.” 

She  waited  the  avalanche  of  criticism. 
The  doctor  had  three  never-failing  man¬ 
nerisms,  indicative  of  his  mental  state. 
Whenever  he  was  about  to  tell  a  lie,  he 
became  slightly  cross-eyed.  Whenever 
he  was  angry  he  stood  on  his  tip>-toes. 
W'henever  he  was  s>mp)athetic  to  the  p)oint 
of  fighting  for  the  other  fellow  he  woult^ 
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change  his  mother’s  thin,  old-fashioned 
gold  wedding-ring  from  the  little  finger 
of  his  left  hand  to  that  of  his  right. 

Such  an  old  country  doctor  *as  Peter 
Bellamy  may  be  slow,  a  bit  unsanitary, 
sometimes  in  error,  but  in  a  sense  he 
is  consecrated,  for  he  has  recorded  not 
only  bodily  ills  on  card  indexes  but  car¬ 
ries  with  him  the  sorrows  of  hearts  and 
knowledge  of  soul  wounds,  which  cause 
his  antiquated  squills  and  claptrap  pills 
to  cure.  So  many  times  it  is  the  priest 
who  is  needed,  not  the  man  of  science. 

Slipping  the  old  ring  from  the  left-hand 
little  finger  to  the  right-hand  little  finger, 
he  began  slowly,  “A  person  usually  pays  a 
pretty  heavy  price  for  being  original  and 
establishing  a  precedent.  Now,  I  may 
not  be  able  to  qualify  as  a  “pepologist” 
but  if  I  were  you,  I’d  sort  of  niake  up  my 
mind  to  wear  out  instead  of  rust  out — 
even  if  you  do  have  to — shimmy.”"’ 

“To-day’s  dollar  is  worth  fifty  cents, 
more  often  forty,”  she  interrupted  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“I  know  it.  But  to  sidetrack  for  a  little. 
In  this  changing  age  we  need  a  good, 
fighting  minority  more  than  we  ever  did. 
Mark  you,  a  minority  is  sometimes  a  con¬ 
trolling  element;  anyhow  they’re  pretty 
good  sort  of  folks  to  have  around.  Don’t 
see  what  I’m  driving  at,  do  you?  I’m 
sure  that  young  woman  of  yours,  Hilda, 
never  would,”  smiling  as  he  recalled 
Hilda’s  spirited  discussion  regarding  in¬ 
troversion. 

“T  ME.\N,  to  distinguish  yourself  by 
A  making  the  old  age  serve  the  new — 
when  the  younger  generation  come  knocking 
at  the  door  or  brandishing  skeleton  keys — 
have  it  open!  That’s  the  best  thing  for 
people  who  have  been  bom  in  one  period 
and  are  doomed  to  live  imtil  the  beginning 
of  another.  Life  never  will  be  all  new 
period  or  all  old  regime — life  isn’t  all  any¬ 
thing.  This  reconstmction  doesn’t  want 
a  mob  of  followers  because  mobs  always 
mismanage  transition.  It  needs  a  dis¬ 
cerning  committee.  This  is  the  time  of 
intelligent  ^)ecialization;  up  to  now  we 
have  been  sp>ecializing  whether  or  no,  as  a 
reaction  from  the  old,  maudlin  generaliz¬ 
ing.  Now  I’m  not  talking  of  myself — 
I’m  of  the  old  r6gime — in  the  back  lines 
and  I  can’t  change.  I’m  just  one  of  the 
fellows  who  can  hold  the  other  fellows’ 
coats  and  hats  while  they  go  to  it!  It’s 
good  to  have  just  a  few  of  us  around,  too! 

But  out  of  this  havoc  and  highbinding 
will  come  the  slogan  of  the  right  person  in 
his  or  her  right  place.  Once  you  believe 
this,  you  can  smile  at  headlines  about 
soviets  sweeping  over  the  earth,  women 
going  bare-legged,  men  carrying  feather 
muffs  and  other  rumors  concerning  low 
orders  of  animal  life.  These  children  of 
yours  have  no  more  right  to  sentence  you 
to  a  comer  than  Dammit  has.  You 
belong  to  a  past  epoch,  but  you  have 
enough  transitional  fiber  in  you  to  com¬ 
bine  the  old  with  the  new.  Mark  me,  it 
will  be  some  point  of  the  merely-married 
you  which  will  act  as  the  guide  to  the  new 
platform.  As  long  as  you  fifty-two-year- 
old  cameos  do  not  protest  but  impersonally 
bless  while  the  younger  ones  proclaim  their 
new  doctrines,  well,  I’d  say  we  were  off 
on  the  right  foot.” 

He  dashed  do’mi  the  stone  walk  to  lead 
Home  Rule  forward  to  where  no  tempting 
green-leafed  boughs  existed. 


Returning,  he  found  Mary  Bishop’s  face 
expressing  hopeless  calm. 

“Do  you  want  some  blackberry  jelly 
for  your  sick?”  she  asked,  “I  have  so  much 
left — I  keep  putting  it  up  from  habit,  I 
suppose.” 

“Yes,  I’d  like  the  jeUy  after  you’ve  ex¬ 
plained  why  you  slam  a  ment^  dqpr  in 
my  face.” 

“What’s  the  use  in  baring  an  old-fash- 
icfeed  soul  even  to  you?”  she  mused, 
“I’m  w'ell  fitted  to  make  jelly — but  not 
grave  decisions,  as  you  would  encourage 
me  to  do.  I  can’t  recreate  myself  imless 
my  children  help  me,  and  they  won’t 
b^use  they  would  think  it  wrong. 
After  all,  to  become  attimed  with  this  mod¬ 
em  age  you  must  have  money.  I’m 
mediocre  even  in  that — for  I’m  not 
dramatically  poor,  just  poor  enough  to 
have  to  be  helped.  If  I  could,  I’d  tear 
down  this  atrocious  house  and  build  on 
this  identical  spot,  because  I  love  the 
trees  and  the  garden,  the  most  modem 
bimgalow  ever  heard  tell  about — with 
every  new  housekeeping  device  and  built- 
in  attraction!  As  for  myself.  I’d  have  my 
hair  permanently  waved  and  my  new — 
brand-new — dresses  made  above  the  ankle 
in  length  with  smart,  nigger-brown  boots 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact.  I  might 
resort  to  face-powder  for  high  days  and 
holy  ones,  and  I  know  I’d  have  a  pink 
corduroy  bathrobe  with  slippers  to  match, 
and  a  talking-machine  with  dance  records, 
and  a  wicker  tea-cart.  You  don’t  know 
what  lengths  I’d  go  to — maybe  a  silver 
mesh  bag — and — and  an  anklet  watch. 
I’d  buy  an  automobile  if  I  could  and  go  in 
for  politics  or  writing  insurance  or  any¬ 
thing  that  would  get  me  out  of  the  merely- 
married  mt  and  give  me  contact  with  the 
new  age.  At  least  I  couldn’t  do  more 
than  to  fail  and  give  the  children  the 
chance  to  say  they  knew  it  all  along.”  . 

“Some  people  say  St.  Paul’s  vision  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  was  due  to  a  dis¬ 
charging  lesion  of  the  occipital  cortex;” 
drawing  on  disreputable  driving  gloves, 
the  doctor  contemplated  ten  protmding 
finger  tips.  “Some  people  believe  ad¬ 
justment  comes  solely  from  insurance 
companies.  I  don’t.” 

“■V\7TI.\T  do  you  believe?”  she  asked 

VV  almost  impatiently. 

“Don’t  know.  I’m  an  old-fashioned, 
reverent  faith  believer.  I  think  people 
better  stick  to  their  individual  brands  of 
faith — as  long  as  they  are  sure  it  is  faith 
and  no  imitation  of  it.  WTienever  I  see 
some  one  w’ho  needs  faith  and  wants  it,  I 
supply  it.  When  they  won’t  take  it,  I 
just  substitute  calomel.  Because  there 
are  two  kinds  of  folks  in  this  world — 
those  whose  lives  are  ruled  by  their  souls 
and  those  whose  souls  are  ruled  by  their 
livers.  I  don’t  know  the  origin  or  the  end 
of  faith — and  its  a  fine  thing  we  can’t 
stumble  on  the  solution  of  blessed  mys¬ 
teries.  But,  my  fathers,  where  would  I 
have  fetched  up  long  ago  if  I  hadn’t  just 
believed?” 

“You’ll  be  saying  elves  live  in  my 
garden  next,”  she  insisted.  “While  I  get 
the  jelly,  go  in  to  the  parlor  and  select 
a  keepsake — I  suppose  the  place  will  go 
pretty  fast  once  it  is  on  the  market.” 

Returning,  she  found  him  tucking  a 
Rogers  group  under  his  arm. 

“Not  that  atrocity,”  she  objected. 

“I  gave  it  to  you  for  a  wedding  present,” 
26 


he  reminded  with  a  courtly  little  bow 
“an>’way,  I’m  just  borrowing  it.  I  may 
return  it — ^who  knows?  Put  it  bad  on 
the  marble-topped,  walnut  table  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  blue  vases  and  the  plush 
photograph  albums.  Even  if  you  build 
the  bungalow  and  take  to  limp-leather 
editions,  you  ought  to  have  a  few  curio* 
lying  about.” 

“You  would  have  me  believe  in  fairies, 
wouldn’t  you?” 

“I’m  suggesting  aggressive,  reckless 
faith  which  is  characteristic  of  this  age. 
People  used  to  pray  for  things  and  let  the 
Lord  take  his  time  to  getting  arouiri  to 
fill  the  order.  They’ve  stopped  nagging 
the  deity  now  and  are  ■beginning  to  believe 
and  rely  on  themselves.  If  you  won’t 
take  my  suggestion — ^you  know  my  only 
other  alternative.  Front,  Dammit!  Good- 
by,  Mary — thanks  for  the  loan.” 

II 

A  FTER  her  children  had  left,  Maty  Bishop 
found  that  .gtanding  on  her  porch 
to  watch  the  early  local  speed  by  was  a 
fascinating  habit.  There  was  something 
figurative  about  the  engine’s  racing  away 
from  provincial  territefty;  the  train  seemed 
a  fragment  of  the  new  age,  a  sort  of  frag¬ 
ment  she  longed  to  be  allowed  to  examine. 

week  after  the  “For  Sale”  sign 
had  been  nailed  on  the  front  veranda, 
a  piece  of  God’s  carelessness  happened 
which  brought  to  Mary  Bishop’s  door¬ 
step  the  fragment  of  the  new  age  which 
she  had  longed  to  comprehend.  All  in  a 
moment  it  was  made  her  duty  to  take  it  in 
old-fashioned  arms,  figuratively  speaking, 
to  care  for  and  help  and  examine  it.  And 
she  foimd  out  that  it  was  not  so 'very  far 
removed  from  past  standards,  after  all 
It  brought  back  courage  and  a  taste  for 
life,  increased  libido,  her  daughter  Hilda 
would  have  said,  thm  realization  that 
civilization  would  neve/  be  “entirely  the 
same  and  never  wholly  different.” 

And  the  key  to  unlocking  this  tmth  was 
just  jelly!  Strange  such  a  mediocre  and 
hitherto  despised  thing  should  rededde  her 
faded  destiny.  Yet  it  did — just  jelly. 

The  first  hint  of  the  approaching  new 
generation  coming  to  be  cared  for  was  the 
sudden  jerk  and  then  swaying  of  the  steam- 
engine  so  intent  in  leaving  (^imby  in 
the  discard  and  making  connections  with  a 
limited  express.  The  engine  toppled  oyer, 
sinking  -on  its  right  side;  a  hideous  sight 
to  watch  that  lowering  of  its  black  self 
with  great  belches  of  steam  attending  it  and 
a  roar  of  voices  protesting  the  event. 

Transfixed  on  her  back  porch,  she  saw 
the  baggage-cars  smash  into  splinters  and 
the  first  of  the  day  coaches  give  a  li^ 
which  brought  it  half-way  into  a  ravine, 
half-way  on  the  track. 

Men  and  women  poured  out  of  tta 
coaches;  more  cries  and  wails  and  Imw 
expressions  of  disnuy  floated  across  the 
sunny  clover-fields.  Then  she  .knew  tMt 
having  a  house  “right  smack  up  against 
the  railroad”  sometimes  had  advantages, 
as  did  having  extra  blankets  and  doz^ 
of  filled  jelly  glasses,  blackberry  cor^ 
rolls  of  lint,  smooth  beds  ready  in  a  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye,  and  a  long  expanse  of  front 
and  back  parlors  and  sitting-room  for 
those  who  needed  none  of  these,  but  a  place 
in  which  to  regain  a  mental  grip. 
this  flash-thought,  came  the  tclqwona 
call  to  Doctor  Bellamy  and  her  hurried 
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across  the  fields;  th»;  line  of  shaking, 
j^»wi-uo.  bewildered  ones  flocking  into 
Ikt  house,  some  being  carried  up-stairs, 
jome  suying  in  agitated  groups  near  the 

dootsteps. 

Then  followed  twelve  hours  in  which 
\Iary  Bi^P  was  not  merely  married  but 
jjaily  heroic,  in  which  she  emptied  her 
pjntiy  shelves,  her  linen-press,  her  medi- 
^Kabinet,  forgetful  of  high  blood 
pp^m»  and  low  stock  of  reserve  energy. 

Now  she  was  directing  the  relief  corps  of 
itfe  and  women,  the  boy  scouts;  now  / 

,faiting  on  Peter  Bellamy  and  the  doctors 
fiom  near-by  town-<s;  now  giving  an  inter-  ; 
view— and  trembling  as  she  dared  to  do  / 
jo-is  to  her  first  impressions  of  the  ac¬ 
cident;  then  she  remembered  to  give 
Dammit  his  dinner,  and  she  knew  h  w  not 
to  stop  being  p  sed  because  she  had  to 
slip  a  sheet  over  a  very  still  face,  the 
voy  next  hour  being  called  upon  to  roll 
into  warm  flannel  a  brand  new,  six  pounds 
voung  woman  who  decided  to  be  in  at  the 
wreck  whether  or  not! 

After  the  up-stairs  had  bwn  emptied 
of  its  patients,  she  took  count  of  the 
who  lingered  in  her  parlors  and 
parux^  of  her  bounty — particularly  jelly. 

TxxdLS  better  than  a  certified  check,” 
was  the  universal  comment. 

“The  sort  my  mother  never  used  to 
make,”  said  a  slim,  dark,  Eastern-fairy¬ 
tale  princess  type  of  woman,  wearing  black 
velvet,  with  cl^destine  lines  of  sapphire 
satin  everywhere  they  ought  not  be. 

“Reminds  us  of  the  go^  old  times  when 
there  were  barely  thirty  rent  days  in  a 
month,”  said  a  dapper  man  in  a  dazzling 
black-and-white  check  suit,  the  Eastem- 
hiry-tale  princess’s  husband. 

There  were  commercial  travelers  and  a 
lawyer,  a  retired  banker,  a  school-teacher.  At 
some  merely-married  women  writh  children,  in  a  . 
and  a  girl  who  would  be  an  ingenue  to  the  digressions  as  to  home  dressmaking,  are 
day  of  her  funeral — the  Miss  Jazz  type  the  comic  supplements  undermining  the 
with  shaved  eyebrows  and  a  dead  white  youth  of  .\merica,  should  a  woman  trfl  her 
face,  her  lips  splashed  with  carmine,  husband  everything  when  she  knows  per- 
Sk  hugged  her  squirrel  dolman  about  her  fectly  well  he  never  does! 
narrow  shoulders  coqubttishly  and  dis-  In  the  back  parlor  Miss  Jazz  was  giving 
played  a  small  portion  of  a  ^nky,  cerise  a  demonstration  of  her  two  newest  dances, 
silk  frock.  Fisherman’s  Drag  and  Scissors;  and  an 
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^Tien  the  wrecked  ones  left  on  special 
trains,*  vigorous  requests  for  more  jelly 
reached  her  surprised  ears.  Any  price 
for  it,  any  amount.  Did  she  want  a 
deposit?  One  wanted  his  fiancee  to  be 
well  supplied  wth  the  delectable  sweet; 
the  banker  knew  his  digestion  required 
just  such  a  tonic;  the  traveling  men 
would  stop  back  for  it  and  risk  another 
wreck;  the  merely  married  women  (with 
much  transitional  fiber)  were  relying  on 
can-openers  and  delicatessen  shops  and 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  buy  several 
pints.  In  orthodox  advertising  style  the 
children  were  prepared  to  cry  for  it! 

Suddenly  the  relief  corps  of  village  girls 
appeared  to  Mrs.  Bishop  in  a  new  light — 
aide-de-camps  in  commercial  jelly-making! 
So  did  the  great  berry  patches  on  her  land, 
and  her  own  ability  to  stew  and  simmer 
and  paraffin  tops  of  glasses!  The  glow 
of  having  been  something  besides  merely 
married  for  the  past  day,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  modems  clamoring  for  a  chance  to 
pay  her  w'ell  for  her  old-fashioned  jelly, 
supplied  the  necessary  inspiration — but 
not  the  capital!  There  w'ould  be  huge 
kettles  needed,  glasses,  labels,  advertising, 
a  pay-roll  of  assistants — and  sufficient 
capital  to  defy  her  waiting  children- 
captors  who  would  look  upon  this  sudden 
plan  of  hers  as  certain  proof  That  mother 
needed  a  controlling  hand. 

Yet  so  thrilled  by  the  ecstasy  of  her  one 
important  instant,  she  promis^  them  the 
jelly  “without  batting  an  eye”  as  Doctor 
Bellamy  afterward  reported,  “as  if  she  had 
just  engaged  a  light  brigade  to  help  turn 
out  the  first  batch.” 

Ill 

H.WDFUL  of  guests  persuaded  her 
that  to  remain  overnight  would  be 
to  their  heart’s  delight.  These  comprised 
the  yoimg  man  in  checked  attire  and  his 
fairy-princess  wife,  a  tall,  businesslike  man, 
a  flulTy-ruffle  blonde  the  reporters  called 
Haroldine  Westmead  and  who  made  no 
denial  that  she  appeared  in  six  thousand 
feet  of  celluloid  devilishness  every  now 
and  then.  There  was  a  slightly  dramatic- 
appearing  young  man  who,  as  the  boy 
scouts  put  it,  “poured  goose  soup  on  his 
straw  and  parted  it  in  the  middle.”  The 
cub,  too,  was  recognized  as  appearing  in 
film  comedies  where  kissing  and  other 
dare-devilish  tactics  played  a  prominent 
part. 

“So  you’ve  taken  a  movie  troop  to  spend 
the  night,”  the  doctor  chuckled  when  he 
learned  of  it:  he  had  come  back  to  have  a 
last  word  with  the  new  young  woman. 
“What  more  modern  could  have  happened 
to  you?” 

“I’m  past  being  thrilled,”  was  her 
breathless  answer.  “I  couldn’t  have  more — 
what  is  it  Hilda  says  I’m  lacking  in — 
‘libido’ — I  couldn’t  have  more  ‘libido’  if  I 
was  in  charge  of  VV’all  Street  or  a  Balkan 
pirate.” 

^  “When  does  the  jelly  factory  begin  to 


jelly?”  he  teased,  “you  will  get  to  be  better 
known  than  certain  brands  of  soap — have  a 
standard  ad  of  yourself  standing  in  a  honey¬ 
suckle-framed  doorw'ay,  jelly  in  hand,  you 
wearing  peachblow  muslin  with  tumbly 
ruffles — and  that  anklet  watch.” 

While  the  doctor  spent  the  better  part  of 
the  night  helping  to  finish  the  calamities 
the  morning  had  begun,  Mary  Bishop  put 
her  movie  guests  to  bed,  her  brain  buzzing 
with  extravagant  plans,  recurrently  dim¬ 
ming  by  a  distressing  truth — she  had  no 
capital — not  enough  with  which  to  defy 
and  silence  her  children. 

The  movie  people  had  ham  and  eggs 
and  Mar\’  Bishop  for  breakfast.  Still 
past  being  thrilled,  she  failed  to  register 
a  blush  when  Haroldine  Westmead, 
thanks  to  a  heavenly  restored  trunk,  made 
her  entrance  wearing  a  smoking  suit,  a 
quilted  sky-blue  jacket,  white  satin  trous¬ 
ers  fringed  with  gold  and  a  red  puff  of  a 
fez  hat.  Xor  did  she  hesitate  a  single 
second  in  pouring  the  coffee  because  the 
Eastern  fair>’-tale  princess  slipped  into 
place  dressed  in  a  gown  of  old  glowing 
tapestr>’  stuff,  far  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,  with  black 
lace  slii)pers  boasting  of  Wedgwood 
cameos  for  buckles.  Little  Miss  Jazz, 
the  stunt  ingenue,  made  her  arrival  clad 
in  a  tuft  of  platinum  threads  all  a -sparkle 
with  diamonds  and  a  few  green  sequins 
struggling  valiantly  to  convince  the  world 
it  was  a  morning  negligee. 

The  tall,  businesslike  man,  who  was  the 
director  of  these  wa>Tvard  children,  of¬ 
fered  his  hostess  the  one  thing  needed  to 
assure  her  entrance  into  the  modem- 
bungalow -and-fliwer  arena. 

“We  could  take  scenes  in  this  house.” 
he  explained.  “Do  you  understand?  If  we 
can  film  a  scene  better  with  an  original 
background  than  by  constructing  a  phony 
one,  we  swoop  down  and  do  it.  We  had 
taken  outdoor  stuff  in  the  Boston  V'alley 
where  we  boarded  the  local.” 

“Your  parlors  are  the  elegant  eighties 
done  to  a  turn,”  interrupt^  Haroldine 
Westmead,  “we  need  such  rooms  for  the 
Prolog — they  are  quite  perfect.” 

“Even  to  the  family  portraits  wnth  the 
massacre  expressions,”  added  Miss  Jazz. 

“.\nd  the  potpourri  table  and  the  gilded 
shovel  hung  by  blue  ribbons!” 

“Please  leave  the  furniture  until  we 
clear  to  town  and  return  with  the 
others.  To  be  tumbled  out  of  a  train,  no 
bones  broken,  the  girk’  drj'-goods  intact, 
to  find  our  scene  set  for  us,  to  be  fed  and 
housed  and  given  a  chance  at  investing  in 
a  wash  tub  of  wine-giving  jelly — ^well, 
strike  me  dead  with  an  aigrette  if  I  don’t 
think  wearing  jade  turned  the  trick. 
About  price,  iirs.  Bishop — ^and  our 
board  extra,  if  you  like — it  won’t  take  too 
long  I’m  sure,  and  the  shovel,  plush  what¬ 
not,  body  bmssek  and  so  on  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  wear.” 

“We  need  a  Rogers  group,”  some  one 
reminded. 


“I  have  one,”  Mrs.  Bishop  heanl  hersdf 
answering. 

“As  to  price,”  the  director  continued 
naming  a  sum — no,  a  fortune,  Uut  would 
give  her  the  hope  of  the  bungalow  and 
the  assurance  of  the  end  of  the  “elegant 
eighties”  frame  structure!  It  would  be 
enough  to  defy  her  children— just  as  her 
children  had  had  enough  with  which  to 
defy  her. 

She  must  have  said  yes,  because  they  aD 
insisted  on  another  round  of  coffee  to 
cement  the  deal. 

.\s  myths  grow  larger  when  traced  to 
their  source  where  they  are  found  in  pris- 
tine  glory,  so  Mary  Bkhop  found  her  own 
possibilities  and  strength  that  the  years 
of  being  merely  married  had  given  her. 
In  this  kaleidoscopic,  now  brilliant,  now 
dross,  age,  she  was  in  truth,  a  distinguisli. 
ing  note,  for  she  was  real  as  only  thirty- 
four  years  of  being  merely  married  can 
make  one  real.  .\nd  well  fitted  to  cast 
her  lot  with  the  turbulent  modernists,  not 
sure  from  day  to  day  whether  they  are  to 
be  flesh  or  fish  or  good  red  herring! 

Not  attempting  to  set  either  her  house 
or  her  thoughts  in  order,  she  flew  to 
Doctor  Bellamy’s  gray-shingled  residence- 
hk  physician’s  sign  so  buried  under  ivy  that 
no  one  even  remembered  its  being  there. 
The  doctor  was  at  home  because  Eedes, 
the  continually  rescued  town  villain  and 
the  doctor’s  man  of  all  w'ork,  came  to  ward 
off  her  intruding  self. 

“  ’E  k  more  than  ’alf  dead,”  Eccles 
explained  patronizingly,  “an  I’ve  ’eaid 
some  very  neat  tales  about  your  own 
’eroism,  Mrs.  Bkhop.  The  doctor  is 
completely  bogged.  I’ve  stood  guard  fat 
’im  all  morning  so  ’e  can  sleep  like  a  baby." 

“.\h,  then  say  I  called.”  It  had  seemed 
only  right  that  she  share  her  future  with 
the  doctor  first  of  all,  for  was  he  not  to 
return  the  Rogers  group? 

“In  the  name  of  night,  what’s  broko 
loose  now?”  demanded  a  hoarse  vm 
From  an  upper  window  there  appeared  i 
mouse-colored,  thatched  head  and  the 
collar  of  a  scarlet  gown. 

Defeated,  Eccles  disappeared,  leaving 
Mary  Bishop  to  confide  her  great  setrt 
in  breathless  sentences,  the  dortor  leaning 
farther  and  farther  over  the  window  cas^ 
ment  to  catch  each  detail. 

“My,  you’ll  be  affording  that  heart 
specialkt,”  was  hk  first  chuckling  com¬ 
ment. 

“You’re  sure  I’m  right  to  go  ahead, 
aren’t  you?” 

“.\s  much  right  to  refuse  to  go  ^ead  asi 
coal  miner  has  to  wash,  demanding  s<w 
thing  more  original!”  .\fter  which  the 
window  slammed. 

Half  an  hour  later,  confronting  Dammit 
draped  under  the  breakfast-table,  the  d^ 
tor  further  confirmed  his  satkfactioo  by 
grumbling  pleasantly,  “Hi,  come  out  to 
there — Dammit,  do  you  know  everythmg 
k  turning  out  so  fine,  maybe  Chnstnas 
will  come  ahead  of  time  thk  year!” 


JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

UNUSUAL  story  that  for  dramatic  effectiveness,  mastery  of  atmosphere  and  brilliancy  of  style  represents  Mr.  Galsworthy^ 
his  best  is  “Timber."  which  will  appear  in  EVERYBODY'S  for  December.  “Timber"  is  a  short  tale  covering  only  a  few  hours  in  ta* 
life  of  one  man.  an  En|;lish  landed  proprietor  of  no  particular  distinction;  but  by  the  matfic  of  his  skill  the  author  achieves  a  penetratiag 
character  study  that  is  unforgetable. 
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By  Du  Vemet  Raiell 


Bert  COLLINS  bore  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  mati- 
V  nee  idol.  He  was  long-le^ed 
I  and  lightly  built,  with  retiring 
manners  and  a  soft  voice;  his  eyes 
were  as  round  and  blue  as  a  little 
boy’s  marbles,  and  he  had  the  gleaming 
white  teeth  of  a  grizzly  cub.  The  passing 
fashions  meant  nothing  in  his  life,  and  if 
ever  he  had  his  clothes  pressed,  thejt-didn’t 
look  it. '  When  the  chorus  girls  made  fun 
of  him,  his  feelings  were  hurt,  and  when 
Letty  de  Laine,  the  particularly  bright 
li^t  of  the  “Zielenger  Midnight  Revue,” 
cuddled  his  arm  and  sang  the  naughty 
chorus  of  her  most  popular  song  in  his  ear, 
he  blushed  in  agony  and  stanunered  with 
discomfort. 

.\lso  he  refused  to  call  champagne  “wine” 
—back  in  the  halcyon  days  of  beverage — 
and  had  never  learned  to  say  “Charmed, 
I’m  sure,”  with  just  the  proper  amount  of 
suave  insolence  when  presented  to  one  of 
the  women  who  were  ^ways  clamoring  to 
know  him.  He  just  said,  “Pleased-to- 
meet-you”  all  in  one  terror-shortened 
breath,  seized  the  weather  as  a  raft  on  a 
stormy  ocean,  and  sailed  for  the  open  sea 
as  quickly  as  he  could. 

And  in  spite  of  the  above  handicaps,  he 
was  a  top-liner  at  the  revue,  drew  a  salary 
that  made  even  Zielenger  wince  when  he 
siped  the  check,  and  if  he  worked  to  earn 
it  in  the  eighteen  minutes  he  was  on  the 
stage,  his  effort  was  not  visible.  He 
merely  wandered  on,  grinning  sociably, 
gmt^  his  audience,  chewed  gum,  toy^ 
with  a  lariat,  whistled  for  Sylvia  ^brit — 
who  did  a  sort  of  jumping-rope  dance  with 
him  in  the  loop  of  the  lasso — jerked  his 
head  at  the  storm  of  applause,  grinned 
again,  and  vanished.  Then  he  got  his  hat, 
shook  himself  into  his  overcoat,  and  five 
nunutes  later,  in  his  snorting,  roaring 
French  roadster,  was  disputing  the  right  of 
way  with  the  Broadway  trolley-cars  at  the 
Forty-second-Street  crossing. 

QYLVIA  SEBRIT — Sylvia  wasn’t  her 
name,  but  for  one  who  has  aspirations 
of  one  day  becoming  a  Broadway  star  it  is 
well  to  choose  an  appellation  that  will  look 
well  in  large  electric  letters — admired  Bert 
Collins,  and  cherished  a  deep  and  abiding 
Kking  for  him  that  dated  from  the  morning 
she  had  been  called  from  her  place  at  the 
end  of  the  first  row  in  the  chorus — from 
this  you  can  tell  how  good-looking  she 
was  without  my  going  into  flowery  detail 
of  her  hair  and  eyes  and  figure — and  or¬ 
dered  to  try  the  lariat  dance  with  Bert. 
She  listened  to  his  instructions,  uttered  a 
^ic-stricken  prayer,  and  stepped  into  the 
loop-  When  the  music  stopped  and  she 
n^ized  that  Bert  had  gotten  her  through 
wthout  disaster  and  that  the  dance  was 
hers,  she  could  have  fallen  in  a  grateful 
httle  heap  on  the  floor  and  wept  for  joy. 
As  for  her  liking — well,  there  were  certain 
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A  prophet  (or  a  vaudeville  actor),  a« 
you  know,  ia  not  without  honor  but 
in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own 
Idn;  same  as  the  gag  about  a  fellow 
being  no  hero  to  his  valet.  Old  stuff. 
Your  own  folks  always  think  they’ve 
got  your  number,  true,  but  sometimes 
the  loud  guffaw  is  on  them.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it,  notice  the  following. 

days  when  she  came  home  in  the  subway 
jam  and  somebody  had  peeled  the  kid  from 
the  heels  of  her  eighteen-doUar  shoes,  or 
when  she  had  looked  in  the  glass  and  found 
that  her  permanent  hair-wave,  for  which 
she  had  sacrificed  her  luncheon  for  three 
months,  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare;  when 
she  had  the  blues  generally.  On  these  days 
she  tearfully  admitted  that  her  liking  was 
deeper  than  merely  liking,  and  that  she 
had  a  thrill,  as  if  Bert’s  hand  had  closed 
about  hers,  every  time  she  whisp)ered  his 
name.  And  she  whispered  it  again  and 
again  because  the  thrill  was  so  sweet. 
Oh,  shades  of  the  days  when  we  were 
young  and  in  love — and  miserable! 

And  Bert  liked  Sylvia.  He  liked  her 
because  she  never  missed  her  steps, 
because  she  never  made  eyes  at  him,  and  be¬ 
cause  she  never  told  him  that  she  could 
have  a  town  car  and  a  pekinese — sure  mark 
of  money  and  distinction  in  New  York — 
by  just  Ufting  her  pink-tipped  finger.  To 
be  sure,  he  wished  she  wouldn’t  wear  the 
outfit  she  did — short  leather  skirt,  white 
silk  shirt  and  high-heeled  pumps,  the  like 
of  which  Bert  had  never  seen  on  any  range; 
but  he  supposed  she  didn’t  know  any 
better. 

To-night,  when  he  came  out  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  he  stopped  to  chat  with  the  Salvation 
Army  lassie  who  stood  in  the  entrance; 
then  when  he  turned  away,  a  man  he  knew 
buttonholed  him  to  give  him  a  tip  on  the 
stock-market,  and  after  that  a  seedy- 
looking  individual  borrowed  the  price  of  a 
cup  of  coffee.  So  his  progress  was  delayed, 
and  Sylvia  had  changed  into  her  street 
clothes  and  come  out  of  the  stagedoor 
just  as  Bert  started  his  engine. 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully.  It  was  an 
awfully  hot  night.  She  would  have  loved  a 
ride  through  the  park  and  up  the  river — 
not  that  she  would  have  expected  Bert  to 
ask  her.  Once  he  had  taken  her  to  lunch¬ 
eon,  but  that  was  because  he  found  her 
standing,  waiting  for  the  rain  to  stop,  in 
the  doorway  of  the  chop-house  where  he 
took  most  of  his  meals;  and  once  he  passed 
on  to  her  a  box  of  orchids  some  stage- 
struck  young  scatterbrain  had  sent  him. 
But  she  had  never  even  dreamed  of  riding 
in  his  car. 

Bert,  in  turning  around  to  see  how  far  he 
could  back  his  car,  happened  to  see  her. 
“Going  up-town?”  he  called. 

She  nodded. 


“Come  along,  jump  in,  and  we’ll  take  a 
spin  and  cool  off.” 

They  had  turned  off  Fifth  Avenue  into 
the  damp,  shadowy  coolness  of  the  park 
before  he  contributed  anything  to  the 
conversation. 

“I’m  not  much  on  slinging  the  English,” 
he  told  her  then,  “but  you  might  chatter 
along;  I  like  to  listen.” 

Syhia  tore  at  her  nerves.  She  must 
think  of  something  interesting,  brilliant, 
amusing  to  say.  Something  that  would 
make  him  think  what  a  pleasant,  enter¬ 
taining  companion  she  was.  But  all  she 
managed  was,  “Isn’t  it  nice  and  cool  here?” 
which  was  heartfelt  but  scarcely  scintil¬ 
lating. 

“It  is,  sure,”  Bert  agreed.  “I  don’t  see 
what  makes  people  crowd  the  Zielenger 
roof  six  nights  a  week,  thinking  they’re 
keeping  cool.  By  the  way,”  he  added, 
with  his  startling  facility  of  dropping  from 
one  subject  straight  into  the  heart  of  an¬ 
other,  “did  you  know  I  was  taking  a 
vacation?” 

“Why,  no — my  goodness,  what  is  the 
show  going  to  do?” 

“Oh,  it  can  worry  along  without  me. 
I’m  only  going  to  be  gone  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.” 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

Bert  glanced  at  her  briefly,  his  eyes 
crinkling  at  the  comers.  “Atlantic  City. 
I  have  a  fancy  to  saunter  along  the  board¬ 
walk  In  white  flannels  and  canary  socks.” 

“Have  you?”  Sylvia  asked  uncertainly. 
She  never  knew  when  Bert  was  serious  and 
when  he  was  fooling,  and  this  inability  of 
hers  to  follow  his  moods  filled  Bert  with 
unlimited  joy. 

“Yes,”  he  went  on,  “and  my  tango 
steps  need  brushing  up.  I’ve  only  mas¬ 
tered  nine — six  more  to  get.  I  certainly 
do  love  to  tango  with  my  tea.”  He 
looked  down  at  her,  noted  the  expression 
on  her  face,  and  threw  back  his  head. 
“Gee,  Sylvia,”  he  declared,  when  the 
echoes  of  his  mirth  had  died  away,  “you 
are  sure  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine  in  my 
yoimg  life.” 

“T  SUPPOSE  you  think  I  haven’t  any 

A  sense  of  humor,”  Sylvia  said  in  an 
offended  tone. 

“Not  a  bit — but  then  cheer  up;  few 
women  have.  -And  when  she  has  what  she 
thinks  is  one,  she  is  either  too  wise  or  toe 
fresh.  I’m  going  West,”  he  finished. 
“You  know  I’m  from  the  West — Lning- 
ston,  Montana.” 

“Why,  are  you  a  real  Westerner?” 
Sylvia  question^  with  wide-open  eyes. 

“Sure.  Did  you  think  I  was  a  Sears- 
Roebuck  cowboy?” 

“What  is  a  Sears-Roebuck  cowboy?” 
Sylvia  asked. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  chap  who  buys  an  outfit, 
sLx-shooter,  high-crowned  Stetson,  red  silk 
handkerchief,  .Angora  chaps  and  all,  out  of 
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“Stitl,  Sjfhfta  argued,  “you  know  what  they  say  about  the  ^rofihet  in  his  own  country.  And  when  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  most  of  the  world,  fals  and  aV,  was  bom  in  J^issouri," 


a  Sears-Roebuck  catalog,  and  then  hangs 
around  the  hotel  lobby  in  town,  and  gives 
the  effete  Easterners,  looking  for  local  color, 
a  treat.” 

Sylvia  laughed.  Then  she  looked  up 
at  lum  curiously.  “How  on  earth  did  you 
happen  to  drift  to  New  York,  and  above 
all  things  how  on  earth  did  you  happen  to 
go  on  the  stage?” 


Bert  swung  into  the  line  of  motors  that 
were  winging  their  way  up  Riverside  Drive 
like  golden-eyed  fireflies.  He  grinned 
down  at  her. 

“Here  goes  for  the  sad  story  of  my  life. 
I  drifted  to  New  York  betause  I’m  a 
natural-bom  drifter,  and  I  went  on  the 
stage  because  I  happened  to  be  thrown 
on.” 


“Thrown  on?”  Sylvia  questioned. 

“That’s  right,  little  girl,  watch  for  your 
cues — it  makes  my  points  get  over.  ^ 

I  was  thrown  on.  I  got  caught  in  a 
panic  in  a  theatre  out  in  Butte,  and 
first  thing  I  knew  I  was  hoisted  up  on 
stage  by,  the  bunch  stampeding 
me.  ‘For  God’s  sake,  say  something  to 
quiet  those  cattle!’  the  manager  gibbered 
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jt  me,  and  before  I  knew  it,  me  and  the 
folb  in  the  audience  were  gabbing  away 
15  friendly  as  you  please,  and  had  forgotten 
jB  about  the  fire  that  didn’t  amount  to  a 
shod  anyhciv.  And  then  the  manager 
offered  me  a  job,  being  an  impulsive  soul 
with  a  weakness  for  taking  chances,  and  as 
I  had  tried  every-thing  else  but  acting,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  take  a  shot  at 
tint.  Ever  been  out  West?”  he  asked. 

Sylvia  shook  her  head.  She  was  laugh¬ 
ing.  “But  you  don’t  act.”  she  reminded 
lun,  “you  know  you  don’t.” 

B«rt  consider^  this.  “I  guess  you’re 
right,”  he  agreed.  “But  why  spoil  a  good 
story  for  a  detail  like  that.  .\s  for  the 
jcting—  \\’ell.  I  just  meander  out  here 
oo  the  stage,  and  sort  of  sense  what  the 
would  like  to  talk  about  that 
day,  the  Peace  League,  the  election  returns, 
pro^tion.  the  stock-market,  or  the  latest 
bnach-of-promise  case.  And  I  tell  them 
what  I  think  about  it,  and  they  think  it’s 
funny.  Not  very  flattering,  but  all  in  all, 
ptrtty  remunerative.” 

“But  your  rope-throwing - ” 

“Oh,  that’>  not  for  the  audience,  that’s 
for  me,”  Bert  laughed.  “You  see,  I  never 
bew  what  to  do  with  my  hands,  so  I  did 
that.  I  ’m  going  home  to  be  married,”  he 
finished. 

S\XVI.\  gasped  as  if  some  one  had 
thionn  a  bowl  of  icy  water  in  her 
face.  “Married?” 

“Just  that  very  thing.  I  don’t  know 
why  I’m  telling  you  all  this,  except  that  I 
ahrays  considered  you  a  nice  friendly 
httle  thing  and  there’s  always  a  time  of  the 
moon  when  a  man  talks — like  a  pup  bays, 
you  know.” 

“I’m  very  interested.  I’m  sure,”  Sylvia 
told  him  politely  in  a  faint  little  voice. 

“She’s  a  girl  whose  dad  owns  the  ranch 
where  I  used  to  work — the  Triangle  X. 
I  worked  there  three  or  four  years,  and  saw 
her  grow  from  a  maverick  of  sixteen,  who 
stumbled  over  her  own  feet  every  time  she 


always  laugh  when  nothing  else  presents 
itself  to  do. 

“And  my  three  pals  are  out  there,  too,” 
Bert  went  on.  “They  used  to  call  us  the 
Big  Four — .\1  Deegan,  Bud  Thomas,  Jim 
Magee  and  me.  Those  fellows  are  the 
greatest  bunch  God  ever  let  loose  to  roam 
the  range — maybe  I  won’t  fall  on  their 
necks  and  weep  for  joy!” 

“I  suppose  you’re  going  home  in  glory?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  ‘gomg  home  in 
glory’?” 

“Oh,  all  dressed  up  and  riding  in  this 
million-doUar  roadster,  and  carrying  your 
last  week’s  salary  on  the  tnmk-rack.” 

“Not  as  you  could  notice  it.  Say,  if  I 
pulled  any  such  stunt,  the  boys  would  think 
I  was  four-flushing — ^you  know,  trying  to 
put  it  over  on  them.  They  mightn’t — but 
I  wouldn’t  risk  it.  Of  course  I  want  them 
to  know  I’ve  made  good,  because  they’ll  be 
glad,  but  not  by  putting  on  dog.  -No; 
I’m  going  out  just  as  I  left — because  I  feel 
the  same  as  when  I  left.” 

'“Do  you  think  they’ll  know  that  you’ve 
made  good?”  Sylvia  asked  after  a  moment. 

“Oh,  sure.  Broadway  news  gets  out 
there.” 

“Still,”  Sylvia  argued,  “you  know  what 
they  say  about  the  prophet  in  his  own 
country — they  aren’t  so  much  thought  of. 
.\nd  when  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
most  of  the  world,  pals  and  all,  was  born 
in  Missouri.” 

The  one  main  street  of  Bozeman,  Mon¬ 
tana,  was  crowded,  and  the  stream  of 
cowboys,  cowgirls,  khaki-clad  troopers 
from  the  remount  station  ^  miles  away, 
giggling  town  girls  in  fluffy  dresses, 
swarthy  individu^  selling  flags  and  souve¬ 
nirs,  blanket-wrapped  Indians  from  the 
reservation,  curious  tourists,  and  frock- 
coated  officials  who  had  to-morrow’s 
round-up  in  charge,  eddied  up  and  down 
like  a  vast,  sluggishly  moving  stream, 
whose  tributaries  overflowed  into  each  of 
the  short  side  streets.  The  one  hotel  was 


who  was  slouched  down  into  a  position  of 
great  comfort  and  was  softly  singing  “The 
Rosary,”  with  painstaking  regard  for  all 
the  minor  harmonies.  Presently  he  fin¬ 
ished,  and  looked  up. 

“That’s  a  great  song.  Like  it?”  he 
asked  Jim. 

Jim  Magee  blew  a  lungful  of  cigaret 
smoke  into  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes.  “Not 
so  you  could  notice  it,”  he  answered. 

“•■VI  is  no  singer,  but  he  sure  has  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  uplifting  what  voice  he  has  in 
song,”  Bud  commented  bitterly.  “.\nd 
is  he  ever  discouraged  by  the  criticism  of 
his  friends,  a  criticism  which  has  only  his 
own  future  safety  in  view - ” 

“He  is  not — there,  I  said  it  first,”  .\1 
cut  in.  Then  he  added,  “Say,  Bud,  let’s 
see  that  postal-card  from  Bert  Collins 
again.” 

Bud  fished  around  in  various  pockets 
and  presently  produced  the  desired 
postal.  .Ml  three  heads  bent  over  it  and 
perused  it  for  about  the  twentieth  time, 
with  interest. 

“So  old  Bert  b  coming  back.  Wonder  if 
he’ll  ask  old  man  Simonds  for  his  old  job?” 
Bud  absently  asked  himself  to  a  handful  of 
Jim’s  tobacco. 

“Sure  he  will — and  he’ll  get  it,”  Jim 
answered.  “.\nd  we’ll  all  ride  the  range 
together  again,  and  the  Unholy  Trinity 
will  be  changed  back  to  the  Big  Four.” 

“Won’t  it  be  great?”  Then  A1  addeiL 
“Poor  Bert,  went  out  to  seek  hb  fortune 
in  the  big  world,  and  here  he  b  back  at  the 
old  stand.” 

“Bert  can  sit  a  cow-pony,  he  knows 
enough  to  keep  hb  rope  dry,  he  can  brand 
a  calf  and  throw  a  steer,  but  he  just 
naturally  hasn’t  got  the  hang  of  making 
money.” 

“I  don’t  know  now,”  Bud  said;  “do 
you  remember  that  tale  Shorty  Linn  told 
about  Bert  going  on  the  stage  and  making  a 
bunch  of  aoney?” 

Jim  snoned  derisively.  “Shorty  Linn! 


moved,  into  the  queen  of  the  cattle  coun- 
tiy— how’s  that  for  a  film  title,  ‘The  Queen 
of  the  Cattle  Country’?” 

“But — why,  I  never  dreamed  you  liked 

giris!  AH  the  girb  here - ” 

“Oh,  these  girb!”  and  Bert  made  a 
sweeping  gesture  of  infinite  scorn.  Then 
hh  eyes  narrowed  as  if  intent  on  vistas 
lir  away.  “My  girl  of  the  mesa  b  differ¬ 
ent.  She  wears  plain  clothes  and  does  her 
hair  in  a  smooth  shiny  coil  on  top  of  her 
head.  She’s  not  smart  and  clever  like 
these  girb,  but  she’s  read  her  little  book  of 
life  by  the  fine  clear  light  of  the  sun.  not 
under  a  pink-shaded  lamp  with  a  mani¬ 
cured  front-row  Fauntleroy  to  help  her 
over  the  hard  parts.  Fine  little  speech, 
what?”  he  declared  in  a  pleased  tone. 

“.\nd  she’s  been  waiting  for  you  all  this 
time?”  Sylvia  asked  after  a  minute. 

Bert  hesitated.  “Well,  she’s  waiting,” 
he  said  at  length,  “and  I  hope  she’s  waiting 
for  me.  She’s  not  married.  I  know  that 
much.  I  haven’t  heard  from  her  for  some 
fime.  but  then  she’s  not  much  on  letters, 
•nd  I  haven’t  written  either.  You  see  I 
hnew  I  was  going  home — I  wanted  to 
•ueprise  her.” 

She  must  be  very  proud  of  your  suc- 
ct*,”  Sylvia  sighed. 

Pm,  ’  Bert  chuckled.  “She  doesn’t 
“pw  about  it.  I’m  keeping  that  as  a  sur- 
Pci*,  too.” 

Sylvia  laughed.  Under  twenty  can 
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crowded,  and  a  line  of  motors  was  parked 
along  the  curb,  their  dust-filmed  bodies 
attesting  to  long  journeys  over  prairie 
roads;  before  a  doorway  over  which  hung 
the  sign,  “Rooms,”  was  a  crowd  of  people, 
people  who  had  perhaps  come  from  nules 
away — North  Dakota,  Wyoming — to  the 
roundup,  and  now  found  nowhere  to  sleep. 

From  one  such  group  three  men  de¬ 
tached  themselves  and  wandered  off  down 
the  street.  Coming  to  a  section  less  con¬ 
gested  for  the  moment,  they  sank  down  on 
the  curbstone,  and  all  three  reached  for 
cigarets. 

“I  told  you,  .\1,”  complained  a  long,  lank 
individual  with  a  handkerchief  of  silky 
green  tied  under  hb  chin,  “I  told  you  just 
how  it  would  be.  I  said  you  ought  to 
write  in  for  a  room.  .And  did  you?  You 
did  not.  Nobody  ever  listens  to  me.” 

“Yes,  we  do.  Bud,”  one  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  consoled  him;  “but  you  say  so  much 
we  kind  of  lose  track  sometimes.” 

“Oh,  all  right,  be  facetious,  but  that 
won’t  get  us  a  bed.  .And  don’t  expect  me 
to  laugh.  Ride  forty-five  miles  and  no 
pbee  to  sleep!  When  I  come  to  the  city,” 
he  added  plaintiv’ely,  “I  like  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries — a  telephone  in  my  room,  a  private 
bath,  the  newspapers  under  my  door  every 
morning,  and  all.  .And  do  I  get  them? 
I  do  not!” 

The  man  called  Jim  turned  away  and 
cast  exasperated  eyes  on  the  third  man, 
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Say,  if  Shorty  hears  a  rumor  that  a  man 
has  landed  a  seven ty-doUar-a-month  job, 
by  the  time  the  rumor  gets  to  you,  he’s 
backed  young  Rockerfeller  off  the  map,  and 
b  fighting  Pierpont  Morgan  for  the  art 
treasures  of  Europe.” 

“.And  what’s  Bert  got  to  go  on  the  stage 
with?”  A1  added. 

Jim  shook  hb  head.  “Even  though 
Bert  was  always  the  kicking  pest  out  at  the 
range  for  anybody  with  a  grouch,  he’ll 
never  lack  friends;  but  what  he  will  lack 
imtil  the  day  hb  number’s  called  is  ready 
cash.”  He  looked  down  at  the  postal. 
“Well,  he  says  here  he’s  on  hb  way,  and 
it’s  dated  .August  the  second,  and  that  was 
the  day  before  yesterday.  He  ought  to  be 
here  to-morrow  at  the  latest,  even  if  he’s 
traveling  slow  freight.” 

.A1  rose  and  stretched  his  arms  above  hb 
head.  “WeU,  come  on.  We  can’t  gain 
anything  by  sitting  here.  It’s  a  blanket 
and  a  on  the  prairie  for  us,  I  guess.” 

Bud  began  to  growl  again.  “Yes,  and 
if  you’d  listened  to  me —  Say,  where  do  you 
think  you’re  headin’  in  at?”  he  broke  off  to 
yell,  as  a  small,  battered-looking  car,  one 
mud-guard  gone  and  the  radiator  boiling 
up  a  cloud  of  steam,  skidded  over  to  the 
curb. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  shout  and 
the  Unholy  Trinity  fell  upon  the  occupant 
of  the  dilapidated  car.  “Bert,  you  old 
son  of  a  gun,  it’s  a  pity  you  wouldn’t  run 
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over  an  old  pal!  Where  did  you  blow  in 
from,  old  prairie-pup?” 

Bert  Collins,  a  cap  that  once  had  been 
plaid,  but  which  retained  little  of  its 
pristine  glory,  on  his  head,  a  pair  of  dingy 
khaki  trousers  bagging  on  his  long  legs, 
and  a  linen  duster  flapping  open  over  a 
faded  striped  shirt,  tried  to  hug  all  three 
of  his  friends  at  once. 

“Came  through  from  Gardner  to-day,” 
he  said,  “for  fear  I’d  miss  some  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  fun.  Say,  how  do  you  like  my 
Rolls-Royce?” 

The  boys  circled  about  the  car,  which 
was  of  the  species  known  as  a  tin  Lizzie, 
and  commented  on  it  with  hilarious,  if 
unflattering,  frankness. 

“Never  you  mind;  she  sure  can  fan  the 
breeze,”  Bert  returned.  “Well,  come  on. 
Where  do  we  eat?” 

“If  you  can  squeeze  yourself  into  a 
restaurant  in  this  town,  you’re  lucky,” 
A1  told  him,  “and  supper’s  been  over  at  the 
hotel  two  hours  since.” 

“W’e  haven’t  a  place  to  lay  our  heads,” 
Bud  put  in,  “and  I  told  A1  Deegan  over  a 
month  ago  to  write — but  you  know  ’em. 
They  never  pay  any  attention  to  me.” 

“We’re  bunking  on  the  prairie,  Bert,” 
Jim  said,  “and  if  that’s  high-toned  enough 
for  you,  after  living  in  the  East  and  put¬ 
ting  up  at  the  W'aldorf- Astoria,  I’ll  lend 
you  a  blanket.” 

“It  suits  me  fine,”  Bert  replied,  and 
added  with  a  rush  of  enthusiasm,  “and 
let’s  get  some  grub  and  cook  it  over  a  fire — 
and  Bud  here  can  make  some  of  his  famous 
flapjacks.” 

“Oh  sure,  elect  me  cook.  Do  I  ever  fall 
in  soft?  I  do  not.”  And  Bud,  still 
grumbling,  but  his  arm  affectionately 
thrown  about  Bert’s  shoulder,  followed  the 
other  two. 

A1  called  back  over  his  shoulder:  “Bud 
picked  up  that  T  do  not’  business  from  a 
vaudeville  team  he  heard  on  a  phonograph. 
It’s  the  poor  boob’s  idea  oifl^mething 
funny,  and  we  humor  him,  but  you  doh’t 
have  to  laugh — there  are  limits  even  to 
friendship.” 

An  hour  or  so  later,  the  remains  of 
their  supper  cleared  away  and  their 
pipes  going,  the  men  gathered  about  the  fire. 
“Come  on  now,  Bert,”  Jim  suggested, 

■  “here’s  the  old  btmch  gathered  together 
about  the  fire,  like  we  used  to.  Two  years 
is  a  long  time,  especially  when  a  chap’s 
got  writer’s  cramp  like  you  and  confines 
his  correspondence  to  picture  postal-cards, 
saying,  ‘This  is  a  great  town’  or  ‘I’m  well; 
how’s  yourself?’  Come  across  now,  tell  us 
about  it!” 

“Oh,  I’m  getting  along  fine,”  Bert  was 
beginning,  when  Bud  interrupted  hilari¬ 
ously. 

“You  needn’t  be  modest  in  your  tale. 
We’ve  heard  all  about  how  you’ve  gone  oh 
the  stage  and  set  the  great  metropolis 
afire  with  your  youth  and  beauty.” 

“Sure,  and  that  you’re  drawing  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  a  railroad  president.”  A1  interrupted, 
quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

Bert  looked  from  one  face  to  another. 
There  was  nothing  of  unkindness  written 
there,  no  desire  to  gloat  over  the  rumored 
hard  luck  of  a  pal;  all  that  he  saw  was  just 
an  honest  spirit  of  mischief,  such  as  might 
be  found  on  the  faces  of  a  bunch  of  under¬ 
graduates  gathered  to  kid  a  schoolmate  on 
a  tale  too  wild  to  be  true.  Slowly  Bert 
smiled  his  wide,  infectious  grin. 


“Oh,  sure,”  he  drawled,  puffing  hard  on 
his  pipe,  and  staring  into  the  glowing 
embers  of  the  fire,  his  blue  eyes  crinkling  at 
the  comers.  “That  ain’t  nothing!  I’ve 
joined  up  with  a  troupe  owned  by  a  man 
named  Zielenger — .\be  Zielenger.  Perhaps 
you’ve  heard  of  him — he’s  worth  quite  a 
piece  of  money,  and  owns  half  the  shows  in 
New  York.  .\nd  speaking  of  New  York — 

say,  you  ought  to  see  the  Big  Ranch - ” 

“Nothing  doing — on  with  your  tale. 
Back  to  the  job  you’ve  got.  Do  you  do  a 
song  and  dance,  Bert,  or  just  a  bit  of 
refined  comedy?” 

“Neither  woifld  be  in  Bert’s  line,”  A1 
said  gravely.  “I’ll  bet  he  recites,  ‘Curfew 
Shall  Not  Ring  To-night’  or  ‘Good-by, 
Sweet  Day’ — something  with  a  heart-throb 
in  it.  How  about  it,  Bert?” 

“Sure  I  recite.  But  not  any  set  pieces, 
you  understand.  Just  what  comes  into 
my  head.” 

“And  they  stand  that — at  a  theatre?” 
Jim  demanded  incredulously,  taking  his 
tobacco-pouch  out  of  Bud’s  marauding 
hands.  “Say,  what  kind  of  a  joint  is  this?” 

“Well,  it’s  not  a  regular  theatre,”  Bert 
explained.  “It’s  on  a  roof — twenty  sto¬ 
ries  up  in  the  air.  .^nd  the  stage  isn’t  at 
one  end,  like  in  the  theatres  you’ve  seen 
out  here;  it’s  down  in  the  middle  of  a  ring, 
with  seats  all  around,  and  they’re  not  regu¬ 
lar  seats,  either;  they’re  chairs  around 
little  tables  where  the  audience  eat  and 
drink - ” 

“Don’t  sound  respectable  to  me,”  Jim 
commented  virtuously,  but  he  was  silenced 
by  the  other  two. 

“And  the  company  get  on  the  stage  over 
a  bridge,  a  glass  bridge,  and  the  choriis  girls 
dance  on  it  over  the  heads  of  the  audience.” 

Jim  uttered  a  shocked  exclamation. 
“This  lamb  has  strayed  far  from  the  fold!” 

Bud  was  shaking  his  head  sadly.  “How 
much  I’ve  missed  in  life!  The  guy  that 
said  that  travel  broadens  a  man  sure  knew 
his  little  book.” 

“Get  to  the  money  part — what  do  you 
do  to  earn  your  munificent  salary?  This 
story’s  getting  good,”  A1  declared. 

“Oh,  yes.  Well,  along  about  ten-thirty 
I  wander  on — ^ — ” 

“What  do  you  wear — pink  tights?”  the 
insatiable  Jim  demanded. 

“Oh,  g’wan,  I  go  on  just  as  I  am;  I 
mean  in  regular  clothes.  And  I  talk  a 
little  to  the  audience,  and  we  exchange 
views  on  the  news  of  the  day,  and  I  show 
’em  a  few  stunts  with  my  rope,  and  then  I 
say  good  night  and  beat  it.” 

“  A  ND  may  I  ask  what  you  pull  down 
for  that?”  Jim  inquired  with  elabo¬ 
rate  politeness,  while  .A1  broke  in  eagerly: 
“Say,  Bert,  isn’t  there  room  in  that  troupe 
for  a  real  tenor?” 

“Yes,  and  if  you  came  on,  there’d  still  be 
room — mainly  out  front,”  Bert  told  him, 
affectionately  tumbling  him  over  back¬ 
wards.  Then  he  answered  Jim:  “Well, 
I’m  drawing  a  thousand  dollars  a  week 
now,  but  when  the  new  show  opens  I’m 
going  to  kick  for  more,  and  some  little  bird 
tells  me  that  I’m  going  to  get  it.  \  man’s 
got  to  live!  Say,  is  Old  Man  Simonds  in 
town?” 

“Bert.”  Jim  declared  slowly,  awe  in  his 
tones,  “you’re  wasted  with  that  troupe. 
With  your  imagination  you  ought  to  be 
writing  these  thrillers  for  the  magazines — 
you  know,  these  tales  with  plenty  of  ac¬ 
tion;  they  open  in  the  South  Seas  and  finish 


on  a  glacier  in  Alaska,  and  there’s  a  mjudtr 
or  a  marriage  in  every  chapter.  Sure  Old 
Man  Simonds ’s  in  town.  So  is  Marion." 

Bert  rose  and  stretched  himself.  “Tim 
you  fellows  will  have  to  excuse  me.  I’a 
going  to  turn  in.  I’ve  come  some  miles 
to  see  that  young  lady,  and  I  aim  to  call 
on  her  before  the  rush  begins.” 

The  next  morning  the  Unholy  Trinity 
accompanied  Bert  as  far  as  the  hotel  whete 
Marion  Simonds  and  her  father  were  stay¬ 
ing. 

“Don’t  stay  long,”  Bud  begged;  “there’s 
still  more  we  want  to  hear  about  that 
thousand-dollar  job  of  yours.” 

“.\nd  the  glass  bridge  of  sighs.” 

“.\nd  your  suite  at  the  Waldorf— and 
your  valet.” 

“Sure,”  Bert  agreed,  turning  on  the  step 
to  grin  down  at  them.  Then  he  added 
imoressively,  “Fellows,  you  don’t  know 
half!” 

Bert  was  shown  into  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel,  and  after  a  twenty-minute  wait 
Marion  Simonds  swept  into  the  room— a 
magnificent,  breath-taking  Marion.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  striped  skirt  of  fashicmable 
scantness,  with  an  orange-silk  sweater, 
and  her  hair  was  slicked  close  to  her  head 
on  top,  puffed  out  over  the  ears,  and  buBt 
into  an  elaborate  structure  at  the  back  of 
her  head.  She  stopped  for  a  moment 
on  the  threshold  and  then  advanced  into 
the  room,  her  hand  outstretched,  a  frioidly 
smile  on  her  face.  But  Bert  couldn’t  hdp 
but  feel  that  although  her  hand-clasp  was 
fresh  and  cool,  it  was  about  as  emotional 
as  the  porcelain  handle  of  a  door. 

“Dad’s  out,”  she  said. 

“I  didn’t  come  to  see  Dad,”  Bert  told 
her.  “I  came  to  see  you — almost  two 
thousand  miles.  How  about  sitting  down?” 

“Why,  yes,  do  sit  down.”  Marion 
seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  a  red-plush 
chair.  “I’m  pretty  busy  this  moming- 

the  round-up  this  afternoon - ”  She 

patted  her  hair,  and  her  voice  trailed  off. 

“i\re  you  going  to  ride?”  Bert  asked 
with  interest. 

She  frowned  and  flushed.  “Of  course 
not.  We’ve  got  a  box — Dad’s  one  of  the 
judges.” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  get  mad  about  it,” 
Bert  said.  “I  was  trying  to  pay  you  a 
compliment.  You  sure  could  handle  a 
pony  in  the  old  days.” 

“I  hardly  ever  ride  now,”  Marion 
drawled,  looking  in  a  bored  fashion  out  ol 
the  window.  “We  have  a  motor.”  - 
“That  so?  I  suppose  you  run  it  all  over 
the  place?” 

Marion’s  brows  went  up.  “Dear  me, 
no.  It  makes  me  nervous.  We  have  a 
chauffeur.” 

chauffeur!”  Bert  appeared  greatly 
impressed.  Then  he  asked.  “One  of  the 
boys?  I  sure  would  like  to  see  Bud 
Thomas  or  Jim  Magee  breaking  in  an 
automobile.” 

“We  have  a  French  chauffeur,”  Marion 
told  him.  “Dad  wouldn’t  trust  any  o« 
else  with  the  car.  It’s  an  imported 
machine.” 

“Oh!” 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes  b^ 
tween  them,  and  then  Marion,  apparmtly 
resigning  herself  to  the  role  thrust  u^ 
her  of  hostess,  began  to  converse.  She 
chatted  of  this  and  that,  the  changes  on  t» 
range  and  her  trip  to  the  Orient;  the  w 
treasures  her  father  had  bought,  and  Iht 
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‘  airy  ^ersiflayt,  hgr  world^w^ary  comment  on  tilings  and  ^o^ls,  had  com^etely  demohshed 
Bert  $  castle  of  dreams. 


•difficulty  of  getting  any  clothes  fit  to  wear 
than  San  Francisco,' and  these,  she 
plaintively,  were  only  clumsily 
imitations  from  the  Eastern  models, 
^e  West  is  sure  a  crude,  rough  place — 
of  the  refinements  of  life,”  Bert  agreed. 
Marion  was  seemingly  surprised,  also 
‘••ouy  annoyed,  that  he  had  noticed  this. 

^  Everybody'!  Magazine.  November.  1920 


“Yes — but  what  can  we  do?  It’s  our 
home — for  the  present.” 

Of  course  Marion  Simonds  didn’t  realize 
it,  and  probably  wouldn’t  have  cared  at  all 
if  she  had,  but  the  conversation  had  en¬ 
tirely  changed  the  a^>ect  pf  the  world  for 
Bert  Collins.  Her  airy  persiflage,  her 
world-weary  comment  on  things  and 
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p)eople,  had  completely  demolished  Bert’s 
castle  of  dreams  and  left  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  stones  scattered  over  the  prairie. 
But,  strangely  enough,  the  destruction  of 
this  visionary  structure  didn’t  leave  Bert 
as  heart-broken  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  For,  truth  to  tell — although  Bert 
himself  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time — his 
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heart  had  ceased  long  since  to  dwell  in 
these  marble  halls.  Only  his  imagination 
now  wandered  about  in  the  terraced  gar¬ 
dens,  a  tenant,  as  it  were,  of  this  castle  of 
dreams,  and  even  its  lease  was  expiring. 
But  Bert  valued  his  dreams,  as  men  of  his 
kind  so  often  do,  and  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  gather  up  the  fragments  fulling 
abo\it  him. 

He  came  and  sat  down  beside  Marion, 
taking  her  hand  in  his.  “Marion.”  he 
said,  “we  don’t  seem  to  be  getting  any¬ 
where.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  Marion 
answered,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  issues  a 
veiled  warning  to  a  presumptuous  child 

“Oh,  I’m  willing  to  explain,”  Bert  re¬ 
turned.  “As  I  said,  I’ve  come  a  long  way 
to  see  you,  Marion,  and  from  the  day  I 
left,  half  a  dozen  times  every  day  I  have 
lx>ked  in  my  mind  at  the  picture  of  you  as 
I  last  saw  you — like  going  to  an  art-gallery 
to  look  at  a  picture  you  never  could,  see 
often  enough.  The  rippling  waves  of  the 
prairie-grass  rolling  off  to  the  lilac-blue 
hori^n,  the  red  canon  with  the  tufts  of 
gray-green  sage  clinging  to  the  sides,  a  girl 
sitting  on  her  pony  at  the  cross-roads,  the 
wind  blowing  her  hair,  both  her  and  her 
pony  outUned  against  the  gold  and  crim¬ 
son  of  the  west  like  a  picture  by  this  chap 
Remington.” 

Marion  withdrew  her  hand  from  his 
clasp  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair. 
“Now,  Bert,”  she  said,  “we  might  as  well 
get  this  over  right  now — I  don’t  believe  in 
putting  off  unpleasant  things.  I’ll  admit 
there  was  a  time  when  I  liked  you,  or 
thought  1  liked  you  pretty  well,  and  I  was 
silly  about  your  going  away.  But  you 
know  I  stopped  writing  to  you,  and— well, 
two  years  is  a  pretty  long  time.” 

“Is  it?”  Bert  asked  gently;  when  she 
paused.  ' 

“Yes,  it  is.  And  I’ve  changed.  I’ve 
been  away  to  school,  to  Helena^  I’ve  met 
new  peo^e,  educated,  success  tJ  people, 
girls  who  have  been  to  Europe,  whose 
brothers  have  been  East  to  college.  Every¬ 
thing  about  me  is  changed.” 

“Even  your  clothes  and  hair,”  Bert 
f>ut  in  when  she  paused. 

She  nodded  briskly.  “Yes,  I’m  adapt¬ 
able;  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to  learn.  .\nd 
I’ve  learned  about  the  world,  too,  and  what 
a  girl  needs  to  make  her  happy.  I’m  am¬ 
bitious — I  get  that  from  Dad — and  never 
could  think  anything  of  a  drifter  like  you, 
Bert,  who  is  a  failure  in  life  and  doesn’t 
care  if  he  is.  My  dad  came  to  Montana 
twenty-five  years  ago  with  ten  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  and  to-day  twelve  thousand 
head  of  cattle  with  the  Triangle  X  brand 
wander  over  these  prairies.” 

“Then  you’re  aiming  to  marry  a  man 
who  has  as  much  money  as  your  dad?” 

“Well,  that’s  a  pretty  broad  statement. 
But  I  certainly  aim  to  marry  a  man  who 
is  headed  that  way.  .\nd  you’re  not, 
Bert.”  She  rose  with  an  air  of  finality. 
“I  like  you,  Bert,  I  do  really,  and  if  you 
want  your  old  job  back  I’ll  see  that  Dad 
gives  it  to  you.  But  mind” — and  there 
was  the  chill  of  the  first  fall  wind  sweeping 
over  the  mountains  in  her  smile — “re¬ 
member,  no  nonsense.” 

They  parted  at  the  door  of  the  red-plush 
parlor.  “And  thank  you  about  the  job,” 
Bert  said,  “but  I  don’t  think  I’ll  take  it.” 

“Seventy-five  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,” 
Marion  told  him. 


“It  sure  is,”  Bert  agreed.  Then  he 
added  slowly,  his  blue  eyes  dancing, 
“I  might  even  save  myself  a  little  stake 
out  of  it,  and  give  your  dad  a  run  for  his 
money.” 

On  the  steps  of  the  hotel  Bert  removed 
his  hat  and  mopped  his  forehead. 

“That  last  statement  was  a  risk,  my 
son,”  he  said.  “She  might  have  taken  you 
seriously — girls  have  no  sense  of  humor. 
And,”  he  added  sternly,  “let  this  be  a 
lesson  to  you.  You  want  to  quit  going 
around  offering  yourself  so  free.  One  of 
these  days  some  poor  simple  little  soul 
might  love  you  for  yourself  alone.  You 
never  can  tell.” 

Bert  stayed  in  the  cattle  country  a 
week.  His  visit  was  a  huge  success, 
and  the  boys  told  him  he  still  spent  money 
like  a  dnmken  sailor  with  no  thought  of 
the  future,  when  out  for  a  high  time.  He 
borrowed  a  pony  and  rode  the  range  with 
his  friends,  and  of  an  evening  they  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  quiet  little  session  of  poker 
with  the  deck  stripped  and  the  joker  wild. 

Bert  was  a  lover  of  the  national  game, 
but  owing  to  his  unlimited  and  entirely 
unjustifiable  faith  in  aces  up,  it  had  always 
proved  an  expensive  pastime.  And  then, 
when  all  the  other  pleasures  palled,  the 
boys  would  clamor  for  more  of  Bert’s 
confidences  regarding  his  life  in  New  York. 
They  never  tired  of  hearing  about  the  show 
of  Zielenger’s  roof,  his  thousand-dollar  job, 
and  the  automobiles,  which  according  to 
Bert  were  often  six  deep  on  Fifth  .■V venue. 

•  “You  can  teU  a  story  better  than  any 
man  I  know,”  Jim  .assured  him  solemnly, 
on  the  day  he  left.  “I’m  not  a  good  liar 
myself,  but  1  know  good  lying  when  I  hear 
it.” 

“.\nd  remember,  we’ll  be  watching  for 
you  next  year,”  Bud  said,  and  added 
jovially  as  the  train  pulled  out,  “and  if 
you’re  broke,  send  word,  and  we’ll  pass  the 
hat.” 

On  the  way  home  Bert  began  to  think 
of  Sylvia.  He  didn’t  know  just  when  he 
started  to  think  of  her,  nor  the  cause,  but 
once  started  he  couldn’t  stop.  He  thought 
of  her  when  he  looked  out  of  the  car  win¬ 
dows  at  the  prairies  rolling  away  on  every 
side  in  lonely  but  serene  grandeur;  when  he 
saw  the  orange-and-gold  glory  of  a  partic¬ 
ularly  gorgeous  sunset.  He  thought  of 
her  when  he  held  a  sun-ripe  Yakima  peach 
against  his  cheek,  and  when  a  girl  went 
through  the  car  with  a  bunch  of  pink  asters, 
smiling  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

The  night  he  landed  in  Chicago  he  went 
to  a  cafe  and  a  girl  that  looked  like  SyKna 
sang  a  Spanish  waltz  song  full  of  mellow 
sunshine  and  love  and  laughter.  .\nd 
that  night  his  thoughts  seriously  interfered 
with  his  night’s  rest.  He  had  a  picture  of 
the  girls  he  had  seen  at  the  round-up, 
handling  the  vicious  little  cow-ponies,  their 
top-boots,  khaki  trousers,  and  the  heavy 
sombreros  pulled  down  over  their  fore¬ 
heads.  Then  he  thought  of  Sylvia  in  the 
costume  he  had  so  often  ridiculed — the 
short  leather  skirt  cut  away  from  the 
rounded  silken  knees,  the  high-heeled 
dainty  slippers  that  twinkled  like’  gay 
little  stars  when  she  danced,  the  silk  shirt 
open  over  the  slim  white  throat.  She  had 
spoken  about  asking  for  a  change  of  cos¬ 
tumes;  she  hated  to  have  him  making  fun 
of  her  all  the  time.  He  wondered  if  she 
had. 

He  found  himself  getting  quite  worked 
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up  over  this.  He  didn’t  want  her  costome 
changed;  he  liked  it  just  as  it  was.  He 
didn’t  want  anything  changed,  anythins 
at  all. 

The  first  night  he  appeared  on  the  Zie- 
lenger  roof  he  was  given  an  ovation 
Zielenger  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  arrange  for  a  supper  on  the  stage  after 
the  show,  and  to  invite  some  of  the  news- 
paper  boys.  But  Bert  vetoed  this 

“Sorry — got  a  date,”  he  said. 

Then  he  sought  out  Sylvia  Sebrit. 
“You’ve  got  to  go  to  supper  with  me,’’ 
he  told  her,  “just  to  back  up  the  lie  I  toid 
Zielenger.” 

“Well,  am  I  to  qongratulate  you?” 
Sylvia  asked,  as  they  sat  over  their  odd 
boiled  lobster  in  the  corner  of  Keen’s 
Chop  House. 

Bert  grinned  at  her.  “No;  she  turned 
me  down,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  have 
enough  money.” 

“Oh,  I’m — I’m  sorry,”  Sylvia  said  softly. 

“You  needn’t  waste  any  sympatty  on 
me,”  Bert  rejoined  blithely.  He  didn’t 
say  anything  for  a  minute;  just  sat  there 
looking  at  her  quietly.  Then  he  drew  a 
long  breath  and  blinked  three  or  four 
times  like  a  man  suddenly  awakening 
from  a  long,  deep  sleep. 

“Say,  Sylvia,  let’s  you  and  me  get 
marrirf.” 

Sylvia  cast  a  startled  glance  at  him. 
Then  she  crumbled  her  roll  and  bit  her 
lips;  finally  she  reached  in  her  bag  for  a 
handkerchief,  and  dabbed  her  eyes. 

“I  know  you  like  to  fool,”  she  said,  her 
voice  quivering,  “but  I  don’t  think  it’s 
— it’s  nice —  You  oughtn’t  to  fool  about 
things — like  that.” 

Bert  reached  across  the  table  and  gave 
her  a  quick  little  shake.  “Quit  that!” 
he  ordered.  “I  guess  I  know  when  to  fool 
and  when  to  get  down  to  cases.  I’m 
crazy  about  you — I  don’t  know  when  I 
began  to  be,  but  I  know  I  am  now.  I’D 
bet  it’s  been  coming  on  me  for  a  long  time 
too,  right  from  the  first  time  I  saw  you. 
Yes,  I  know  I  chased  out  West  after  a  girl, 
but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  a  girl  at  all 
It  was  a  picture  I  was  in  love  with,  not  a 
girl — a  picture  of  a  girl  sitting  on  a  brraco 
with  the  sun  going  down  behind  her.  .\nd 
the  only  reason  something  didn’t  fall  on 
me  after  I  got  there  was  that  the  Lord 
looks  out  for  such  as  me — it  says  so  in  the 
Bible.” 

.\fter  a  moment  Sylvia  ventured  soft^ 
“You  know,  Bert — well,  I  hope  you  (km’t 
think  I’m  marrying  you  for  your  money; 
because  you’re  a  top-liner  on  the  roof.” 

“Sure  I  do.  I  think  you’re  a  cute  Dttle 
coyote  with  an  eye  on  my  bank-rolL” 

Sylvia  looked  distress^,  .^s  usual,  she 
didn’t  know  whether  or  not  Bert  was  in 
earnest.  “Of  course  I  can’t  prove  you’re 
wrong,”  she  began  nervously.  “I  can 
only  tell  you - ” 

“Well,  don’t  tell  me  here,’’  Bert  inter¬ 
rupted.  “I  can’t  pick  up  my  cues  with  the 
proper  gestures.  Come  on  out  to  the 
taxi.” 

PICTURE  to  yourself  a  ranch  on  tk  j 
snow-covered  prairies  of  MontaM  m 
the  grip  of  the  first  big  storm  of  the  wini*-  j 
A  bunk-house  was  huddled  in  the  lee  of  a  j 
grove  of  gaunt,  wind-tortured  cotton-  j 
woods,  and  the  gale  was  howling  like  » 
banshee  as  it  whips  around  the  eaves. 
The  door  banged  open  and  Bud  Thomtt 
the  mail-bag  over  his  shoulder,  tumbled  is. 
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“  'B*rt  CoVins,'  ”  hi  read,  "  'who  has  rtctnthf  stgntd  a  contract  maimg  him  the  higkest-^rt'ced 
performer  on  the  American  stage. 


Mamping  the  snow  from  his  boots  and  beat-  went  to  Rosebud  to  buy  those  Angora  back  on  his  bunk,  waving  the  magazine  in 

og  his  dripping  hat  against  the  wall.  cha(>s  he’d  talked  about  all  winter,  and  got  the  air. 

►  “Gee!  Some  night!”  he  exclaimed  with  caught  in  a  game  of  stud  and  cleaned  In  a  moment  his  paroxysms  ceased,  and 
chattering  teeth.  out.”  he  sat  up,  wiping  his  eyes  on  his  cuff.  He 

Jim  Magee  pushed  a  fresh  log  into  the  “Yes,”  Bud  chimed  in,  “and  when  we  held  the  magazine  to  the  light,  warding  off 
itove,  and  threw  a  magazine  he  was  just  asked  him  how  he  came  out,  he  said,  the  efforts  of  the  other  two  men  to  take 

about  to  open  at  A1  Deegan,  who  was  es-  ‘Oh,  on  my  feet.’  ”  it  from  him. 

laying  “Sweet  Summer  Breeze”  on  a  newly  “And  him  out  eight  dollars  and  a  horse,”  “‘Bert  Collins,’”  he  read,  “‘who  has 
purchased  ukulele,  helping  out  the  instru-  Jim  added.  recently  signed  a  contract  making  him 

oent’s  lamentations  with  a  few  wailings  of  “It  was  the  same  last  summer,”  Bud  the  highest-priced  performer  on  the  .\meri- 
bis  own.  continued.  “Remember  that  crazy  yam  can  stage.’  ” 

“Do  you  remember  how  Bert  Collins  he  told  about  his  soft  job  and  how  we 
bated  the  winter?”  Jim  asked,  delving  into  guyed  him  about  it  and  his  thousand-  '  I  'HERE  was  a  long  silence  while  the 
a  bag  under  his  bunk  and  producing  his  dollar  salary?  We  oughtn’t  to  have  done  three  men  looked  at  one  another,  sheep- 
tobacco.  it,”  he  finished  contritely.  '  ish  grins  beginning  to  appear  on  their  faces. 

Bud  helped  himself  and  thoughtfully  Jim  was  shaking  his  head.  “I’ve  often  Bud  and  Jim  leaned  over  .Al’s  shoulder  to 

^ed  a  cigaret.  “Yes.  well — here’s  hop-  wished  myself  that  we  hadn’t.  Poor  Bert,  study  the  full-page  illustration  of  a  man  in 
jog  that  he’s  out  of  this  storm  and  in  a  soft  he  certainly  put  up  a  stiff  front.”  a  loose-fitting,  rather  shabby  suit,  a  lariat 

berth.”  A  sudden  shout  of  derisive  laughter  from  held  awkwardly  in  his  hand. 

“Well,  if  he  isn’t,”  .K\  looked  up  from  A1  Deegan  interrupted  him.  “5/i^front!”  “Same  old  Bert,”  Jim  observed, 

the  magazine  to  say,  “he’ll  probably  bob  he  howled.  “Sure  he  put  up  a  stiff  front —  “Same  old  grin.”  Bud  ended, 

up  serenely  one  of  these  days  and  say  he  he  could  well  afford  to.  Oh,  we  are  sure  a  A1  reached  for  his  ukulele.  “.\nd  same 

was— you  know  Bert.  Like  the  time  he  bunch  of  poor  simps!”  And  he  rolled  old  Bert — the  dead-game  sport!” 
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ikt  Quten  Alexandra  Rot*  Fettival,  where  Mary  sought  protection  atoP  of  Douglas’s  shoulders. 


‘Ihc  S  tr enuous  H  oney  moon 

By  Alexander  ^W^oollcott 


A  S  THE  summer  waned  and 
/%  the  leaves  began  to  fall  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  Ei^- 
J  ^  land  gradually  recovered  its 
wont^  calm  after  one  of  the 
greatest  emotional  storms  of 
its  history,  a  hubbub  that  filled  the  news¬ 
papers,  packed  the  astonished  streets  of 
lx>ndon  until  traffic  was  given  up  as  a 
bad  job,  and  provided  the  one  and  only 
topic  of  conversation  to  be  overheard  in 
any  English  family,  from  that  of  the 
meanest  mechanic  in  a  north  coimtry 
factory  to  the  one  which  is  usually  at  home 
in  Buckingham  Palace  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  excitement  was  not  about  Ireland 
or  yacht  races  or  war  or  the  cost  of  living. 
It  was  merely  caused  by  the  fact  that  two 
American  movie  stars  had  decided  to  pass 
through  England  in  a  hurried  tour  of 
Europe.  To  be  more  precise,  an  .•Ameri¬ 
can  motion-picture  actor  named  Douglas 
Fairbanks  and  his  bride  (she  had  been  a 
Miss  Pickford)  spent  something  short  of 
three  days  in  London,  and  the  to^^m  gave 
itself  over  for  those  three  days  to  such  an 
orgy  of  curiosity  and  hero-worship  as  the  old 
city  had  never  seen  before,  from  the  days 
of  Nell  Gwynn  to  those  of  Adelina  Patti. 
Ix)ng  outraged  leaders  were  written  sum¬ 
moning  the  British  people  back  to  their 
ancient  ideals  of  stolidity  and  composure 
and  expressions  of  pained  surprise  became 


fixed  in'the  membership  of  the  Garrick  Club, 
where,  according  to  a  quite  credible  rumor, 
all  the  fine  portraits  of  old  English  actors 
automatically  turned  their  faces  to  the  wall. 

The  somewhat  startled  causes  of  these 
manifestations  of  England’s  interest  and 
good  will  had  worked  a  quiet  spring  wed¬ 
ding  into  the  program  of  their  rather 
crowded  daj's,  had  come  East  on  business 
and,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  decided  to 
blow  themselves  to  a  six-weeks  absence 
from  the  new  gold-fields  of  California.  It 
proved  to  be  the  most  exhausting  and 
conspicuous  honeymoon  in  the  history'  of 
the  marriage  institution. 

By  the  time  they  were  in  mid-ocean, 
the  cabled  news  of  their  departure  from 
New  York  had  begun  to  ferment  in  the 
British  bosom  and  signs  of  agitation  there 
to  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of 
forty  or  fifty  relayed  radiograms  a  day, 
imploring  the  young  visitors  to  open  such- 
and-such  a  fair  or  be  god-parents  to  such- 
and-such  a  newiy-arrived  Briton.  The 
airplane  companies,  scenting  publicity  and 
the  focus  of  the  public  eye,  rushed  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  bay  so  that  the  Fairbanks- 
Pickford  mail  could  be  delivered  in  a 
becomingly  spectacular  fashion.  Thus  it 
befell  that  with  roses  dropping  from  the 
skies,  with  motors  whirring  overhead,  and 
with  crowds  whooping  it  up  from  the 
shore,  the  two  movie  stars  landed  in 
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England.  It  was  the  kind  of  arrit-al 
usually  reserved  to  royalty,  but  compared 
with  its  vehemence,  the  advent  of  the 
King  of  Spain  a  fortnight  later  was  as 
uneventful  as  the  landing  of  a  Lithuanian 
peasant  at  Ellis  Island. 

The  K.m^  and  Queen  of  ^Veary 
Hearts 

The  motion-picture  exhibitors  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  assembled  hasti¬ 
ly  to  repair  to  Southampton,  doubtless  with 
the  idea  of  working  up  a  demonstration, 
lest  so  happy  an  opportunity  to  advertise 
their  industry  be  allowed  to  slip  by  unused. 
Theirs  was  a  work  of  supererogation, 
for  the  unbidden  crowds  did  their  own 
demonstrating.  The  crowds  from  Blooms¬ 
bury  and  Whitechapel  and  Putney  and 
Upper  Tooting,  the  crowds  that  never 
saw  Ellen  Terry  and  never  heard  of 
Lenine  or  Edison  or  D’.Annunzio,  the 
crowds  that  go  to  bed  tired  and  get  up  in  the 
morning  without  the  animation  of  a  lively 
hope,  but  who,  before  going  to  bed,  manage 
to  stroll  down  to  the  comer  picture  palace 
and  drop  a  tear  over  Mary  Pickford— it 
was  these  who  took  charge.  They  hung 
from  factory  windows  and  mounted  run- 
ning-bcxirds  and  fell  under  the  wheeK 
To  the  authorities  was  left  only  the  t» 
of  protecting  the  visitors  from  being 
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to  death  or  having  their  clothes 
1^5^  tom  off  them.  In  this  they  were 
BOtoitirely  successful,  but  then  only  thirty  * 

xjonen  were  deUiled  as  bodyguards. 
‘^J^^blic  passion  was  to  see,  in  the  flesh, 
Ifto  mimes  whose  dancing  shadows 
lad  played^  large  a  part  in  the  humbler 
festivities  for  many  yearsr— to  see 
to  touch)  Douglas  Fairbanks 
yd  especially  to  see,  touch  and  kiss 
VIbs  Pkiford.  The  intention  was  amia- 
blt  »nd  the  process  may  soimd  agre^ble; 
liat  whoi,  on  the  way  from  the  station  to 
«or  rooms,  ten  thousand  people  approach 
jw  with  bttuning  countenances  but  a  none- 
At'less  grim  determination  to  pet  and 
loodle  you  or  die  in  the  attempt,  it  is  a 
aide  dismaying.  .... 

Xbe  En^ish  used  to  twit  the  Americans 
0  Fiance  with  the  charge  that  while  the 
Tommy  was  fighting  for  liberty,  the  Yank 
ns  only  too  obviously  fighting  for  sou- 
voiis.  It  is  now  all  the  harder  for  them 
to  erplain  why  our  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  to 
hive  the  buttons  replenished  on  his  coat 
{mm  seven  to  eight  times  a  day.  It  is 
rather  thrilling  for  a  young  woman  to  have 
stiangers  lurch  forward  and  kiss  the  hem 
of  her  skirt,  but  after  a  large  urban  popu- 
latkm  has  tried  to  repeat  this  maneuver, 
the  dress  begins  to  show  signs  of  wear, 
tvtn  when  its  occupant  herself  may  be 
bearing  up  splendidly. 

The  desire  for  autographs  took  on  the 
nature  of  an  epidemic.  People  waited 
fii^  in  line  all  night  to  get  the  coveted 
signatures,  and  when  the  applicants  are 
right  there,  adoring  but  watchful,  you 
can’t  employ  a  rubber  stamp  or  get  an 
gndeistudy  to  do  the  work.  The  signa- 
ture-sediers  were  not  only  importunate 
but  occasionally  inopportune.  Once  at 
the  Garden  Party,  when  Mary  was  in 
dinger  of  being  enthusiastically  but  fatally 
tnmpled  underfoot,  her  husband  rushed 
to  the  rescue  of  his  lovely  and  prosperous 
bride,  lifted  her  in  his  justly-celebrated 
arms  and  started  to  plow  his  way  to 
afety.  Just  as  he  was  speculating  hotly 
whether  fame  was  all  that  had  been  said 
of  H,  just  as  he  was  wondering  whether 
he  and  she  would  make  the  shore,  a 
bewhiskered  face  came  closer  out  of  the 
dow-pressing  crowd  and  an  eager  voice 
dwited  above  the  din;  “Oh,  Mr.  Fair- 
hanks,  do  stop  and  give  me  your  auto- 
gnph!” 


he  cried,  “don’t  do  that.  You’ll  have  the 
King  diving.”  It  may  have  surprised 
Doug  and  Mary  a  little  that  the  King  did 
not  call,  but  at  least  he  had  his  car  drawn 
up  on  the  distant  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
and  for  twenty  minutes  watched  the  seeth¬ 
ing  multitude  that  had  turned  out  with 
an  interest  they  would  be  unlikely  to  show 
for  any  one  else  in  the  world,  save  his  own 
son  and  heir. 


Garden  Party  Rougliliouse 
^T'^\T  garden  i^rty  incident  was  rather 
A  amusing.  It  is  an  annual  June  festival 
here  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Theatrical 
Orphanage,  and  a  dazzling  patronage  is 
always  assured.  The  disturbing  visitors 
went  as  the  guests  of  George  Grossmith, 
the  actor-manager  whose  father  was  such 
a  favorite  in  the  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
days.  He  Ixmched  with  them  beforehand 
at  the  Ritz. 

“Have  you  any  policemen  ready?”  Doug 
asked  nervously. 

His  host  gave  a  well-bred  but  none  the 
less  genuine  laugh. 

“What  rot,  dear  old  chap,”  he  said. 
“I  grant  you  the  mob  has  been  rather 
stiff,  but  the  garden  party  is  quite  a 
different  matter.  The  people  there  will 
be  a  sophisticated  lot.  They’ll  be  fright¬ 
fully  cordial  and  interested  and  all  that. 
But  they’ll  leave  you  alone.  Don’t  worry 
your  silly  old  bean  about  that.” 

After  the  party,  the  directors  complained 
bitterly  that  no  one  had  had  time  to  see 
or  buy  a  thing.  As  for  the  immaciJate 
Grossmith,  he  looked  as  though  just  made 
up  to  do  a  turn  in  the  halls. as  a  tramp 
juggler. 

Of  course  it  was  mob  madness,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  matter  of  movie  fans  (or 
cinema  enthusiasts,  as  the  English  call 
them  for  short)  it  is  still  true  that  the 
higher  up  you  go,  the  fewer.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting,  therefore,  to  watch  the  reaction  of 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term  (though  it 
does  let  in  a  lot  of  very  dull  people),  must 
be  called  the  intellectuals.  Their  chief 
emotion  was  surprise,  tinged  with  annoy¬ 
ance.  There  was  a  slight  trace  of  disgust, 
a  notion  that  somehow  it  was  all  very 
.American  and  commercial  and  ill-bred,  a 
notion  not  examined  too  thoroughly,  for 
after  all,  the  only  two  Americans  involved 
in  the  matter  were  comparatively  passive. 
All  they  did  was  bow  and  smirk  from  the 


regret  for  the  old  days  when  the  war  had 
not  made  the  English  volatile.  There  was 
derision  for  queer  Americans  who  spend 
their  honeymoon  as  publicly  as  possible — 
for  all  the  world  like  setting  up  house¬ 
keeping  in  a  shojj-window.  On  the  other 
hand  there  were  leaders  that  talked  about 
the  “Little  Sweetheart  of  All  the  World” 
and  compared  the  astonished  but  doubt¬ 
less  gratified  Miss  Pickford  to  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  While  the  Northclille  journals 
wrote  long  rhapisodies  about  “Heroine 
Worship”  and  intimated  that  in  some 
way  international  amity  was  being  pro¬ 
moted  on  a  grand  scale,  the  Beaverbrook 
press  hinted  darkly  that  it  had  all  been 
“arranged”  (there  are  several  American 
corporations  that  would  offer  something 
handsome  in  the  way  of  salary  if  they 
could  have  the  name  and  address  of  the 
man  who  did  the  arranging)  and  suggested 
that  after  all,  there  were  more  important 
and  wonderful  people  in  the  world  than 
the  Fairbankses.  Rhabindranath  Tagore, 
arriving  quietly  a  day  or  so  later  from 
India,  gazed  upon  the  distinctly  select 
party  of  welcome  allotted  to  hin^elf  and 
straightway  gave  out  an  interview  on  the 
chronic  idiocy  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

Punch  was  amused  but  sarcastic. 

“A  turkey  with  four  legs  has  been  bom 
in  Purley,”  the  old  weekly  announced, 
“This  attempt  to  divert  attention  from 
the  \isit  of  Miss  Mary  Pickford  seems  to 
have  failed  miserably.” 


^^llen  Charlie  Comes  to  London 


And  again, 'writing  on  the  assumption 
>•  that  Charlie  Chaplin  must  already  be 
buying  his  ticket  for  London,  Punch  ob¬ 
served: 

“Since  hU  promised  visit  to  our  shores 
can  not  be  delayed  long,  he  has  already 
begun  elaborate  preparations  for  traveling 
in  safety.  He  is  growing  a  large  beard 
and  is  learning  to  walk  with  his  toes 
turned  in.  number  of  his  teeth  will  be 
blackened  out  during  the  whole  of  his 
European  tour  and  his  hair  will  be  kept 
well-ironed  and  cropped  short. 

“He  has  engaged  a  complete  staff  of 
plain-clothes  pugilists  to  travel  with  him 
eveiy-where  and  to  stand  guard  outside 
his  bathroom  door.  They  will  also  sur¬ 
round  him  during  meal-times  to  prevent 
his  admirers  from  grabbing  his  food  to 
hand  down  to  their  children  as  heirlooms. 


Tribute  in  Kind 

T  WAS  not  all  demands.  There  were 
invitations  galore  and  gifts  innumerable, 
londsome  ^ts  of  jewelry  and  paintings 
»nd  scarves,  strange  gifts  of  tidies,  pain¬ 
fully  embroidered  with  the  entwined  mono- 
pums  of  F  and  P,  which  must  have 
our  Custom  House  to  appraise, 
»nd  heart-rending  gifts  of  jam,  toilsomely 
prepared  for  her  and  bread  fondly  baked, 
^ed  in  some  suburban  kitchen  and 
•“ivered  at  the  hotel,  lest  little  Mary 
would  have  to  eat  that  dreadful  restau- 
rent  cooking. 

jp»e  crowds  blocked  Piccadilly  for  hours 
•ml  everybody  was  infected.  There  is 
w  old  story  of  some  rich  Americans  at 
nmley,  who,  standing  near  the  royal  barge, 
•jnused  themselves  by  toising  pennies  into 
w  water  to  watch  the  urchins  dive.  Run- 
^  out  of  coppers  and  silver  coins,  they 
at  last  to  throw  gold  sovereigns. 
l«ou  see  it  ir  an  old  story.)  Up  rushed 
apiard  in  panic.  “My  word,  governors,” 


balcony.  It  was  only  too  obvious  that 
the  English  were  doing  the  rest. 

The  newspapers  helplessly  reflected  the 
popular  excitement.  The  headlines  sang 
of  Doug  and  Mary.  The  sandwich-men, 
those  faded  peripatetics  who  carry  the 
appetizing  but  sometimes  misleading  plac¬ 
ard  up  and  down  the  London  streets — 
such  as  “Reds  Routed”  or  “Lady  Astor’s 
Divorce,”  were  now  gaudy  with  declara¬ 
tions  like  this:  “Mary  Mobbed”  or  “Mary 
Ordered  Out  of  England.”  These  were  im¬ 
plicit  tributes  in  themselves,  for  this  film 
favorite  is  probably  the  first  woman  so 
thoroughly  to  identify  herself  with  what 
is  after  all  not  only  a  grand  old  name  but 
a  fairly  common  one.  It  is  no  great 
achievement  to  copyright  the  name  of 
Geraldine  or  Victoria.  It  has  been  done. 
But  think  of  being  known  the  world  over 
as  Mary! 

Editorially  the  newspapers  took  sides, 
for  in  English  journalism  there  still  lingers 
a  good  deal  ^  the  old  Eatanswill  ani¬ 
mosity.  There  were  leaders  tinged  with 
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“He  is  being  measured  for  a  complete 
outfit  of  holeproof  clothing  and  his  motor 
will  be  a  Ford  of  seventeen  thicknesses, 
with  armored  steel  windows  and  fitted 
with  fire-aid  accessories,  including  liniment, 
restoratives  and  raw  steak.  His  entourage 
will  include  a  day  doctor,  a  night  doctor, 
a  leading  New  York  surgeon,  and  a  squad 
of  stret^er-bearers. 

“It  has  been  suggested  to  him  that  a 
further  precaution  would  be  not  to  advise 
the  press  of  the  date  of  his  arrival,  but 
that  he  considers  would  be  carrying  his 
safety-first  measures  to  a  foolish  extreme.” 

The  English  actors  were  speechless.  One 
American  actress  who  had  been  expa¬ 
tiating  a  good  deal  on  the  painful  unfriend^ 
liness  toward  .\mericans  in  London  this 
year,  was  said,  plausibly  enough,  to  have 
felt  some  annoyance.  The  mere  on¬ 
lookers  among  the  .Americans,  however, 
were  vastly  entertained.  Those  who  hang 
about  the  Crillon  bar  and,  just  before 
high-noon  or  cocktail  time,  are  to  be 
found  preempting  all  tb6  comfortable 
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chairs  in  the  great  Savoy  lounge,  shook 
with  laughter  and  vowed  they  would 
never  again  let  an  Englishman  treat  them 
loftily.  Personally  they  preferred  to  stay 
near  their  drinks,  where  they  strove 
casually  to  induce  the  impression  that, 
at  h<Mne,  seeing  Doug  and  Mary  was  a 
daily  experience. 

Meanwhile,  the  mere  mobs  boiled  and 
frothed  around  Piccadilly,  clamoring  for 
the  bride  and  groom  to  come  out  on  the 
balcony.  When  Doug  would  kindly  pre¬ 
tend  to  fall  off  it  and  then  catch  himself 
perilously  by  one  hand,  there  would  be 
howls  of  delight  from  myriad  throats. 
During  these  dare-devil  didoes  there  would 
be  a  look  of  the  prettiest  solicitude  on  the 
bride’s  well-knowTi  and  exquisitely  sensi¬ 
tive  face. 

,  Tlie  Romantic  and  tke  Real 

A  ROM  ANTIC  clerk,  watching  her  hun¬ 
grily  from  some  window  across  the 
way,  might  say  to  himself :  “I  wonder  how  it 
feels  to  have  such  adulation.  What  a  mar¬ 
vel  she  is!  What  a  power  she  has!  Why  she 
could  lift  her  voice  like  Joan  of  .Arc  and 
lead  the  whMe  world  to  freedom  or  glory 
or  something.  I  wonder  what  her  thoughts 
are  at  this  moment.” 

Of  course  no  one  knows,  but  perhaps 
they  ran  something  like  this; 

“Goodness,  what  a  mob!  It  would  make 
a  good  picture,  if  we  were  only  ready  for 
it.  I  do  hope  Doug  doesn’t  mind  the 
way  they’re  starring  me  above  him. 
After  all,  poor  boy,  he  hasn’t  had  a  pic¬ 
ture  exhibited  here  for  two  whole  years. 
But  it  must  be  pretty  hard  for  him  to  be 
known  just  as  Alary  Pickford’s  husband. 
What  a  wonderful  site  that  old  Devon¬ 
shire  House  across  the  way  w’ould  make 
for  a  picture  palace.  It  really  ought  to  be 
tom  down.  I  must  speak  to  Northcliffe 
about  it.  I  could  put  in— ;let’s  see,  the 
p>oimd  is  three  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents 
to-day — yes,'  I  could  spare  tw'o  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  We  could  get  the  rest 
from  local  capital.  Dam  the  income  tax 
anyway.  It  makes  things  so  hard  for 
one.  Oh  dear,  I  suppose  I  haven’t  waved 
for  two  minutes,  but  my  arm  is  black-and- 
blue.  I  must  remember  to  see  about  that 
money  that’s  overdue  from  China.  For¬ 
tunately,  it’s  all  going  very  well  in  South 
America.  I  wonder  if  I  could  see  Barrie 
for  ten  minutes  and  coax  the  picture 
rights  of  some  of  his  plays  from  him.  It 
really  is  too  absurd  to  let  any  one  else 
play  Peter  Pan.  My  stars,  but  my 
ne<i  is  tired!  If  I  have  to  bow  for  five 
more  minutes,  I  know  my  head  will  come 
off.  Doug  is  simply  indestructible.” 

But,  after  all,  dhis  is  just  guessing  at 
what  was  going  on  inside  that  supremely 
decorative  head.  What  is  not  guessw'ork 
is  that  of  all  the  surprise  felt  in  London 
just  then,  the  least  was  felt  by  Doug  and 
Mary.  They  had  had  advance  notice. 
They  had  had  letters.  For  many  years 
there  had  been  letters  pouring  in  from 
every  comer  of  the  world,  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Singapore  and  Glasgow  and 
Osaka  and  especially  from  every  town  and 
village  in  England.  Mary’s  mail  has 
often  reached  the  grand  total  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  a  week,  which  means  night  work  in 
the  California  office  where  her  seven 
scornful  but  well-paid  secretaries  open, 
read  and  answer  them.  For  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  in  any  consideration  of 
Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks  as  an  interna¬ 
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On  the  roof  of  the  CrtJlon — all  Varie  at  their  feet. 


tional  phenomenon,  that  she  is  not  only 
the  little  Sweetheart  of  all  the  World 
and  a  pretty  curly-headed  dear,  but  also  a 
worker  as  tireless  as  Edward  Pa>’son 
Weston,  and  a  business  woman  with  the 
acumen  of  Hetty  Green.  She  is  not  only 
a  mar\'el  but  a  magnate.  There  is  some 
pardonable  dispute  as  to  whether  she  is 
the  leader  of  an  art.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  that  she  is  the  head  of  an  in- 
dustrj'. 

“Ordered  Out  of  England" 

The  bride  and  groom  stood  it  about 
three  days.  Then  they  fled.  Mary 
was  all  tuckered  out.  That’s  what  the 
“Ordered  Out  of  England”  headlines  had 
meant — doctor’s  orders.  Then,  too.  they 
both  may  have  felt  that  it  was  wise 
to  go  at  hightide.  If  they  stayed,  they 
would  either  be  fondled  to  death  or  would 
live  to  see  their  importance  dwindle. 
Either  prospect  was  painful.  So  they  fled. 

They  took  refuge  in  Lord  Northcliffe’s 
country  house  in  Kent.  That  astute  pub¬ 
licist’s  eyes  had  been  visibly  widening  at 
all  this  evidence  of  a  medium  he  did  not 
control.  Probably  he  directed  his  secre¬ 
tary  to  have  five  new  cinema  corporations 
formed  before  noon  of  the  following  Tues¬ 
day.  Certainly,  he  adopted  Doug  and 
Mary.  He  bore  them  off  to  his  estate 
and  let  them  rest.  It  was  a  clandestine 
flight,  but  by  next  day  the  neighborhood 
appeared  aware  of  the  honor  that  had 


befallen  it.  The  light  of  dawn  showed  * 
fringe  of  heads  on  the  high  garden  wall- 
heads  and  cameras  and  autograph  books. 

Then  came  a  week-end  at  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland’s  and  then  the  flight  fjwn 
England.  If  the  English  trip  had  been 
“arranged”  to  the  extent  that  theappioadi 
was  no  secret,  the  adventures  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  were  truly  impromptu.  There  is 
no  use  pretending  that  the  two  stars  tried 
to  slip  quietly  and  imobserved  into  Eng¬ 
land’s  ken,  but  on  the  Continent  thqr 
moved  st^thily.  At  The  Hague  they 
hired  a  car  and  just  started  in  a  general 
southerly  direction.  There  was  Hdland, 
where  a  left-handed  invitation  to  visit  the 
Crown  Prince  w’as  coldly  declined,  and 
where  an  attempt  to  get  a  look  at  the 
Kaiser  was  as  coldly  rebuffed.  There  was 
Coblenz,  where  the  two  spent  the  Fourth 
with  the  troops,  dwelling  nervously  in  a 
fine  house  from  part  of  which  a  German 
family  had  been  ejected  by  the  mihta^ 
for  their  benefit.  There  was  Switzerlw 
where  Basle  is  still  staring  open-mouthed 
down  the  road  the  party  took. 
arriving  at  ten  in  the  morning,  had 
a  Fiat  car,  taken  possession,  * 

chauffeur,  ordered  and  received  his  livety 
and  departed  by  five  o’clock  of  the  same 
day.  They  say  that  once  before  a  man 
had  succeeded  in  buying  a  car  in 
land  in  less  than  a  week.  But  it  had 
taken  him  six  days.  . 

If  Doug  had  played  second-fiddle  ® 


£j^|and,  it  was  Mary’s  turn  on  the  Con- 
where  her  bouncing  young  husband 
^  the  better  known.  In  Italy,  the  recog¬ 
nition  was  continuous  and  in  Venice,  all 
the  other  gondolas  called  “Lampo,  Lampo” 
liter  them.  Doug  thought  it  meant  some¬ 
thing  was  the  matter  with  their  tail-lights, 
but  it  seems  that  in  the  Italian  picture 
pi)«wn«;  he  is  billed  and  known  only  as 
fjjinpo— that  means  Lightning — just  as  in 
France  the  great  Chaplin  is  known  only 
as  Chariot. 

TTien  came  France.  They  arrived  at 
the  frontier  by  way  of  the  Riviera.  It 
was  July  fourteenth  and  the  border-line 
authorities  were  all  celebrating.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  man  in  charge  was  a  picture 
fan.  He  was  just  starting  to  tell  them 
that  they  would  have  to  wait  for  American 
help  when  recognition  dawned  in  his 
astonished  eyes. 

“Mon  Dieu,  c’est  Doog4assl"  he  cried, 
and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  Fairbanks 
was  thus  saluted  quite  often  in  France. 
It  was  a  new  experience  for  him.  • 


Frantic  Frencli  Film  Fans  ' 

At  PARIS  the  rioting  was  resumed. 

^  Great  swarms  of  Parisians  met  them 
at  the  Halles,  the  dramatic  and  musical 
artists  then  in  town  f6ted  them  with  a 
winedrenched  luncheon,  and  the  roof  of 
the  Crillon  (the  same  hotel  that  housed 
the  hickless  American  Peace  Commission) 
tffard«i  them  their  only  privacy.  At 
the  luncheon  Mary  spoke  very  prettUy 
in  French.  Doug,  however,  knows  otJy 
ei^t  words  of  the  language  and  those  are 
a  miscellaneous  and  ill-assorted  lot  like 
“officier”  and  “maison”  and  “boulevard” 
and  “liaison.”  But  by  saying  these  rap¬ 
idly  over  and  over  and  gestiuing.fttriously 
and  showing  all  his  teeth,  he  made  a  great 
hit.  The  people  nearest  him  were  probably 
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a  little  confused,  but  the  majority  of  his 
audience,  while  missing  the  drift  of  his 
remarks,  caught  the  enthusiasm  and 
pounded  their  glasses  with  loud  cries  of 
Bravo!  Bravo!  U n  bon  pour  Doog-lass!" 

The  climax  of  the  luncheon  came  when 
the  great  Monsieur  Max  exclaimed: 

“Doog-lass,  never  had  I  thought  to  play 
again  a  secondary  role,  but  if  you  will 
come  back  to  France  to  play  d’Artagnan, 
I  will  be  your  Richelieu.” 

That  is  how  it  happened  that  you  will 
soon  see  “The  Three  Musketeers”  on  the 
screen  and  also  how  it  hapjaened  that  on 
their  last  night  the  bride  and  groom  stole 
out  of  the  hotel  at  midnight  on  business. 
They  hired  a  battered  sapin  and  drove  to 
the  Marais  to  study  the  narrow  streets  by 
moonlight  for  their  possible  locations. 
The  old  cocker  was  a  picture  fan  and  when¬ 
ever  a  sergent  de  viUe  molested  the  mid¬ 
night  prowlers,  he  had  only  to  whisper: 
“Mais,  c'est  Doog-lass  el  'Mary  Peek-for’  ” 
to  have  the  authorities  not  only  apologize 
warmly  but  abandon  their  posts  to  form 
a  guard  of  honor. 

When  the  bridal  party  finally  left  France, 
it  was  on  the  Olympic,  sailing  from  Cher¬ 
bourg  on  July  twenty-first.  At  last  they 
were  among  Americans,  sophisticated, 
xx)«nop|olite  AmiSHcans,  each  secretly- 
determined  to  remind  the  adulated  (and 
presumably  addled)  pair  that  they  must 
come  back  to  earth  oins^  more. 

“i  suppose  they’ll  be  swaggering  all  over 
the  ship,  quite  pushing  us  into  the  gut¬ 
ter,”  one  would  say.  “It  will  be  rather  a 
come-down  for  them.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  full  effect  of  this 
^lendid  plan  to  snub  the  celebrities,  the 
yoimg  married  magnates  spent  almost  the 
entire  voya^  in  their  suite,  working  from 
dawn  to  dusk  on  scenarios,  unanswered 
letters  and  the  like.  They  could  afford 


only  a  brisk  half-hour’s  turn  on  the  broad 
promenade  deck  at  sundown,  during  which 
brief  time,  all  the  steamer-chair  occupants 
contracted  permanent  strain  of  the  eye 
muscles  in  their  effort  to  see  them  without 
seeming  to. 

Ttc  Most  Famous  ^\^oman  m  tte 
Universe 

After  all,  was  it  so  surprising  that  the 
English  people  should  have  been  clam¬ 
orous  to  see  just  once  in  the  flesh  one  whose 
pictures  had  been  their  delight  for  ten 
years?  Was  it  any  wonder  that  there 
shotild  have  been  a  stampede  to  look  on 
one  whose  name  is  known  to  more  people 
in  the  world  than  that  of  any  other 
woman  of  her  time?  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  not  so  internationally  famous  as  Mary 
Pickford.  For  that  matter,  counting  China 
and  Australia  and  South  .\merica  and  all, 
it  is  probable  that  Napoleon  was  knovMi  to 
a  smaller  percentage  of  his  contemporaries 
than  is  Charlie  Chaplin. 

Nor,  despite  Punch's  dark  allusions  to 
the  impending  Chaplin,  is  there  any  need 
to  fear  that  it  will  happen  again.  Not 
with  the  present  generation  of  movie 
stars,  it  won’t.  It  can’t.  .Mter  all.  Doug 
and  Mary  are  themselves,  on  and  off  the 
screen.  But  if  the  quietest,  shyest,  most 
sad-faced  little  comedian  of  them  all  were 
to  voyage  overseas  in  quest  of  a  like 
evidence  of  fame,  he  would  have  to  hap¬ 
pen  .along  in  make-up,  with  his  comic 
shoe9,  his  cane  and  derby  and  all.  He 
would  have  to  flutter  with  his  feet.  Where¬ 
upon,  the  crowds  would  say:  “WTiy,  the 
fellow  is  shoving  off”  and  look  the  other 
way.  Yet  if  he  just  slipped  over  to 
England  he  would  not  be  recognized. 
He  would  be  jostled  in  the  street,  un¬ 
known.  just  like  an  ordinary  tourut.  And 
that  would  be  terrible. 


e  J  d  1  n  g  J 


o  u  r  n  e  y 


By  Amelia  Jose^}iine  Burr 


OMILING,  a  woman  rose  and  changed  her  seat 
^  That  they  might  be  together.  There  they  sat 
With  pink  confetti  on  his  smart  straw  hat 
And  rainbow  telltales  caught  among  her  frills. 
Resplendently  new-shod,  their  eager  feet 
Were  light  and  beautiful  upx)n  the  hills 
Of  radiant  hope — their  shyly  meeting  eyes 
Made  of  the  smoky  car  young  Paradise. 

Filling  a  paper  cup,  they  tried  in  vain 

To  freshen  into  fragrant  life  again 

The  limp  white  roses  of  her  crushed  bouquet. 

That  all  their  world  might  be  as  glad  as  they. 

Wistfully  tender  grew  the  smiling  face 
Of  her  who  watched  them,  who  had  changed  her  place 
That  those  young  hands  might  meet  by  stealth  and  cling. 
Sharing  the  wealth  of  that  bright  wedding-ring. 

Then,  all  at  once,  she  turned  a  different  smile 
Sweet  as  the  bride’s  expecting — who  may  guess 
What  answering  smile  of  other,  mated  days  .  .  . 
Blankly  she  realized  the  dusty  able. 

So  might  one  maimed,  forgetting,  strive  to  raise 
His  missing  arm,  and  wake  to  emptiness. 
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IntangiDles 

By  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett 


The  least  important  person  in 
the  luxurious  oflSces  of  R.  F. 
Knight  &  Son,  of  New  York 
City,  dealers  in  oil  seciuities, 
was,  undoubtedly.  Miss  Na- 
_  thaUe  Wadsworth,  who  oper¬ 
ated  the  multigraphing  machine.  She 
did  not  amoimt  to  a  hill  of  beans  or  a  row 
of  pins  or  anything  else  of  minor  conse¬ 
quence,  for,  althou^  she  filled  her  position 
capably  enough,  it  was  more  the  machine 
than  she  who  was  of  value.  Viewed  as  a 
net  quick  asset — a  feature  R.  F.  Knight 
&  Son  were  always  obliged  to  consider  in 
their  business — she  would  not  have  in¬ 
ventoried  as  much  as  a  desk. 

It  can  easily  be  imderstood,  then,  that 
to  those  accustomed  to  dealing  in  enter¬ 
prises  placed  on  the  market  in  million- 
share  lots,  par  value  five  dollars  a  share. 
Miss  Wadsworth  looked  like  a  pretty 
small  proposition. 

In  other  ways,  however — ^intangible  little 
ways — Miss  Wadsworth  showed  up  to 
better  advantage.  Yet  no  one  seemed  to 
appreciate  this  except  Billy  Talbot,  who 
represented  Knight  &  Son  on  the  curb  and 
himself  everywhere  else.  And  he  re¬ 
alized  that  to  refer  to  Miss  Wadsworth’s 
personal  attributes  as  real  assets  was 
merely  a  pretty  figure  of  speech.  They 
were  not  even  substantial  enough  to  b« 
taxed,  which  is  getting  assets  down  to  as 
fine  a  point  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  on 
this  plane.  Nor  were  they  easily  inven¬ 
toried. 

Studied  in  detail.  Miss  Wadsworth  was 
not  strikingly  beautiful;  and  yet  Talbot, 
when  out  of  the  ofiice,  could  call  her  to 
mind  as  vividly  as  though  she  stood  before 
him,  when  the  most  he  could  ever  recall 
of  prettier  girls  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
pretty.  Miss  Wadsworth  never  attempted 
to  do  anything  in  particular  with  her  hair, 
and  yet  it  was  difl&cult  to  forget  the  fineness 
and  gloss  of  it.  There  was  nothing  es¬ 
pecially  significant  about  her  gray  eyes 
except  that  they  were  impressively  honest, 
or  her  straight  nose,  or  her  gentle  mouth ; 
but  she  had  not  been  established  in  that 
outer  office  a  w'eek  before  he  foimd  him¬ 
self  carrying  around  in  his  mind,  as  in  a 
locket,  the  picture  she  made  when  seated 
pertly  independent  before  her  work. 

She  was  quite  as  unrelated  to  this  work 
as  the  machine  she  operated — quite  un¬ 
related,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  office.  Some¬ 
how  Talbot  placed  her  in  a  class  with  the 
gallery  of  debutantes  who  appear  in  the 
photogravure  section  of  the  better  Sun¬ 
day  new^)apers.  She  possessed  the  same 
poise,  the  same  direct  challenge  that 
meets  a  man  eye  to  eye,  the  same  supe¬ 
riority  to  setting  or  circumstance.  In- 
tangiblesl 

Talbot  was  not  given  to  that  kind  of 
appreciation  either.  His  standard  of 
b^uty  was  based  upon  the  successes  of 
roof-gardens  where  graces  were  displayed 
upon  the  surface  and  a  man  was  not  obliged 


Mr.  Bardett  give*  u*  here  another  of 
those  stories  of  his  that  open  the  hu¬ 
man  underside  of  business  life.  To  like 
this  you  have  to  be  eager  about  not 
only  business,  but  also  about  the  human 
folks  who,  after  all,  make  business. 
There’ll  be  smother  from  him  soon, 
called:  “Queer  Noises.” 

to  guess  at  much  of  anything.  There  was 
Fifi  Collette  now  featured,  who  could  have 
had  Talbot  for  the  asking  and  did  not  ask, 
perhapjs  because  in  the  dollar  seat  which 
was  his  limit  she  could  not  see  him.  But, 
man  dear,  she  had  golden  hair  that  took 
all  sorts  of  marvelous  turns,  eyes  that 
flashed  to  the  last  row  of  admiring  men, 
color  and  curves  and  rustling  silks  and 
jewels — all  so  clearly  and  definitely  dis¬ 
played  that  a  press-agent  could  catalog 
them  without  effort  as  Exhibit  Exhibit 
B,  Exhibit  C.  So  could  Talbot,  while  he 
observed  her  on  the  stage.  But  after  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pay  another 
dollar  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory. 

This  was  a  decided  disadvantage  be¬ 
cause  at  this  time  he  did  not  have 
many  dollars.  On  the  salary  of  fifty  a  week 
he  lost  pretty  consistently  one-half  of  it  in 
optimistic  attempts  to  beat  the  market. 
Out  of  what  was  left  he  was  obliged  to 
waste  something  on  board  and  room.  The 
remainder  he  invested  in  dress  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  He  dressed  as  well  as  his  means 
allowed  as  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  for 
he  enjoyed  good  clothes  and  wore  them 
well.  Of  m^ium  height  and  slight,  with 
a  thin,  nervous  face,  alert  black  eyes,  a 
rather  tense  mouth,  he  would  have  been 
selected  in  a  crowd  of  a  hundred  as  one  of 
a  half-dozen  men  for  a  job  demanding 
intelligence,  nerve  and  initiative. 

He  revealed  something  of  this  first 
quality  in  being  the  only  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  young  fellows  who  hustled  in  and  out 
of  the  office  of  Knight  &  Son  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  Miss  Wadsworth  was  not 
quite  the  usual  young  woman  employed 
in  the  down-town  district;  he  revealed  the 
other  two  qualities  in  venturing  to  speak 
to  her  when  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  her  branch  of  the  business. 

He  took  a  chance  late  one  rainy  after- 
no6n  after  Golden  Flow,  par  value  five 
dollars,  which  he  had  bought  at  fifty  cents, 
slumped  to  forty,  cleaning  him  out  of 
half  a  week’s  salary  and  leaving  him  a 
bit  lonesome. 

“I  hope  you  didn’t  read  any  of  those  last 
circulars  you  sent  out  on  Golden  Flow,” 
he  observed. 

“It  never  occurs  to  me  to  read  any  of 
them,”  Miss  Wadsworth  replied  pleasantly 
enou^.  “But  why?” 

“It  would  probably  have  cost  you 
money.” 

“How?” 

“The  stuff  slumped  ten  points  to-day.” 
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“Really?”  she  answered  with  less  inter¬ 
est  than  she  would  have  shown  had  he  in¬ 
formed  her  it  was  now  raining. 

“I  ought  to  have  known  better  myself 
but  this  one  soimded  so  darned  good  I 
thought  I  could  get  in  and  get  out.  Well 
I  got  out  all  right.” 

“You  mean  you  lost?” 

“I  sure  did.  Our  Mr.  Knight  is  now 
picking  the  bones.”  ' 

“I’m  sorry  you  lost,”  she  returned  sin¬ 
cerely,  which  was  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  Talbot  expected  her  to  say.  He  had 
not  been  looking  for  sympathy,  for  he  was 
not  even  pitying  himself.  A  man  must 
take  his  losses  with  his  gains.  On  the 
strength  of  a  tip  he  had  picked  up  m  the 
last  half-hour  he  was  already  planning 
a  campaign  on  Gusher — a  proposition 
Knight  &  Son  were  jrrst  placing  on  the 
market.  If  this  well  did  ten  per  cent,  d 
the  gushing  the  firm  was  doing  for  it,  his 
fortune  was,  for  the  twentieth  time  that 
year,  assured. 

“I’m  sorry  I  made  you  sorry,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “To  prove  it  I’d  take  you  to  the 
movies  to-night  if  you’d  go.” 

“Thank  you,  but  I  never  go  to  the  mo¬ 
vies.” 

The  remark  Talbot  made  to  h'msdf 
was,  “Some  class!”  but  out  loud  he  endeav¬ 
ored,  as  jauntily  as  possible,  to  cover  up 
what  he  felt  to  have  been  a  bad  break 
Though  he  ran  the  risk  of  committing 
himself  beyond  his  resources,  he  ventured 
boldly: 

“TTiere’s  a  good  show  at  the  Roof  Gar¬ 
den.” 

“ReaUy?” 

“How’d  that  suit  you?” 

“I  have  an  idea  it  would  not  suit  me  at 
all,  but  I’ve  never  been  there.” 

“Like  to  try?” 

“No,  thank  you.” 

“Well,  what  in  thunder  do  you  do  when 
you  get  through  work?”  he  exclaimed, 
fr.mkly  puzzled. 

“I  go  home.” 

He  shot  a  swift  glance  at  the  fourth 
finger  of  her  left  hand.  No  ring  of 
any  kind  was  in  evidence. 

He  nodded  sympathetically. 

“It’s  hell  to  be  i^r.  But  believe  me, 
little  woman,  luck  is  bound  to  turn.  The 
old  man  is  plaiming  to  splurge  on  this 
Gusher  proposition  and  I’m  going  to  climh 
aboard.” 

“That’s  what  you  did  before,  isn’t  it?” 
“Right.  But  this  time  I’ll  know  when 
to  get  off.” 

“Good  luck,”  she  smiled. 

Then  she  turned  back  to  her  w’ork  in  so 
decided  a  fashion  that  it  left  Talbot 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  about  his  own 
affairs.  This  was  always  a  sufficiently 
engrossing  occupation  to  keep  him  thor¬ 
oughly  engaged  during  business  hours.  It 
was  not  untU  the  ciub  was  closed  and  be 
had  cleaned  up  the  odds  and  ends  of 
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jpHik  around  the  office  that  he  began  to 
MOW  restless,  bcj^  to  feel  keenly  the 
filiation  of  his  position  in  this  great 
oty.  There  was  only  one  thing  he  n^ed 
to  have  this  old  town  throw  wide  open  its 
otes  and  welcome  him  like  a  brother. 
Money  was  all  he  lacked — ^just  money, 
give  him  that — not  a  picayime  little 
Illary,  but  a  real  killing  that  would  allow 
him  to  stuff  his  pockets  fxdl — and  the  world 
was  his. 

There  was  nothing  to  it  after  that.  These 
TOWS  upon  rows  of  houses,  that  now  bor¬ 
dered  the  streets  like  barrier  walls  when  he 
went  out  upon  them  at  the  close  of  the 
day’s  work,  would  then  swing  open  their 
hospitable  doors.  Caf^s,  stores,  theatres, 
homes,  which  now  had  posted  at  their  en¬ 
trances  flunkeys  to  warn  him  away,  would 
pass  the  word  along  to  these  same  flimkeys 
to  greet  him  with  a  smile.  Gay  colors, 
music,  pretty  faces,  silks  and  choice  foods, 
entertainers  to  make  him  laugh  and  weep 
and  sigh  and  keep  him  on  the  sharp  edge 
(rf  life,  stood  waiting  upon  his  success. 

“Hurry,”  they  seemed  to  say.  “We  are 
ready.  The  oidy  passport  you  need  is  a 
bit  d  gold.  Get  it  quickly  and  join  us.” 

And  with  a  bit  of  luck  this  bit  of  gold 
was  so  easily  gotten.  He  saw  it  done 
every  day  upon  the  Street.  He  had  seen 
Knight  &  Son  do  it  a  dozen  times  and 
hdped  them  do  it.  The  firm  was  alleged 
to  have  made  half  a  million  in  Golden 
How,  and  before  this  had  made  again  and 
agiiin  half-millions.  It  was  as  easy  as 
making  half-dollars  if  only  a  man  did  it  on 
a  big  enough  scale.  He  could  do  it  him¬ 
self  once  he  got  a  start.  He  might  be  do¬ 
ing  it  whhin  six  months  if  the  Gusher 
went  well 

To-morrow — that  is  what  kept  Billy 
Talbot  going.  The  next  day  might  see 
the  golden  snowball  start  rolling  down 
the  golden  slope,  growing  in  size  with  each 
click  of  the  ticker,  until  finally  he  gathered 
it  into  his  waiting  arms.  To-morrow  is 
what  made  it  possible  for  Billy  Talbot  to 
edge  into  a  white-tiled  automatic  lunch 
that  evening  and  in  sepulchral  splendor 
dine  at  dinner-time  on  breakfast  food; 
to-morrow  is  what  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  hold  his  head  erect  when  hurrying  along 
Broadway  toward  his  dull  room;  to-mor¬ 
row  is  what  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
wave  his  hand  in  gay  greeting  as  he  passed 
the  poster  still  announcing  Mademoiselle 
Collette  at  the  Roof  Garden.  And  yet, 
oddly  enough,  when  he  finally  reached 
that  room  his  thoughts  switched  swiftly  to 
Miss  Wadsworth. 

“She’s  probably  home  by  now,”  he 
thought.  Then  bdow  his  breath  he  added, 
“Poor  devnl!” 


T’HERH  are  those  on  the  Street  who  still 
^  talk  about  the  Gusher  because  it  did 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  Knight  & 
Son  expired  of  it;  it  gushed.  Purely  for 
•dvertising  purposes,  and  to  cover  the 
law,  Knight  senior  actually  sank  a  well. 
Nothing  makes  a  more  dramatic  picture 
than  a  skeleton-like  derrick  erected  beside 
a  sm^  shed  with  steam  coming  from  pipes. 
It  mi^t  properly  be  used  as  an  emblem 
of  ffidustry.  Knight  had  these  snap-shots 
^irinkled  all  over  the  cheaper  Sunday 
papers  and  on  the  strength  of  them  boosted 
w  stock  from  ten  cents,  par  value  five 
ooUars,  of  course,  to  forty  cents. 

Out  of  a  conservative  part  of  these  pro- 
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ceeds  he  kept  boring  to  lend  flavor  to  his 
daily  reports  that  he  was  now  down  so 
many  feet.  The  stock  went  to  fifty. 
Then  one  afternoon  Knight  received  a 
frantic  telegram.  And  somehow  BUly 
Talbot  got  wind  of  that  telegram.  What 
he  did  in  the  next  hour  is  remembered  by 
those  who  'perhaps  have  forgotten  the 
Gusher.  For  on  the  strength  of  what 
he  made  in  the  next  two  days,  as 
the  stock  sky-rocketed  to  ten  dollars,  the 
press  seized  upon  him  and  created  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  readers  one  of  those 
eternally  fascinating  characters,  “The  Boy 
Broker,”  or,  as  others  chose  to  entitle  him, 
“The  Boy  Plunger.” 

HIS  winnings  were  variously  estimated 
to  be  from  one  million  to  five,  and  his 
picture  was  taken  both  entering  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  offices  of  Knight  &  Son.  Young 
women  reporters  described  him  as  both 
daring  and  handsome — which  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits  was  true  enough. 

•As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Billy  Talbot 
finally  escaped  from  the  bedlam  which  for 
forty-eight  hours  had  surrounded  him  on  the 
curb  and  in  his  hectic  sleep,  and  found  it 
possible  to  collect  his  thou^ts  sufficiently 
to  do  problems  in  simple  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction,  he  learned  that  he  was  worth, 
minus  the  odds  and  ends  of  a  few  hundreds, 
some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
WTiich  was  not  so  bad  considering  the  fact 
he  had  started  with  only  a  hundred  dollars 
and  his  nerve. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cold 
cash — for  before  he  quit  he  turned  in  the 
last  scrap  of  paper  he  possessed.  Here 
is  where  he  showed  still  more  nerve,  for 
Gusher  was  still  going  strong.  Down 
there  by  the  well  the  heavy  yellow  fluid 
was  oozing  all  over  the  ground,  while  in  the 
offices  of  Knight  &  Son  the  heavy  yellow 
metal  was  oozing  all  over  the  floor. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle,  and  no  one 
in  a  detached  way  enjoyed  it  more  than 
Miss  Wadsworth.  She  had  a  good  deal 
of  spare  time  at  this  point,  for  her  branch 
of  the  work  ceased  almost  entirely.  She 
watched  the  excited  traders  hurrying  in 
and  out,  listened  to  the  babel  of  frantic 
voices,  and  noted  the  disheveled  appear¬ 
ance  of  wild-eyed  Billy  Talbot.  It  was 
she  who,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
caught  his  arm  once  as  he  was  bolting 
past  her  and  said  in  her  low  even  voice: 
“Keep  your  head,  Mr.  Talbot.” 

Billy  stared  at  her  as  at  some  being  from 
another  world. 

“I’ve  got  it  this  time,”  he  exclaimed  in 
a  voice  grown  husky  from  shouting. 

“Don’t  let  it  get  you,”  she  warned 
steadily. 

He  was  off  again,  but  somehow  her  words 
stuck  in  the  back  of  his  head.  He  heard 
them  at  the  moment  the  stock  crossed 
ten,  and  he  was  tempted  to  hold  on  for 
fifteen.  He  had  set  ten  as  his  limit,  but 
with  things  moving  as  fast  as  they  were, 
fifteen  looked  certain.  Evey  point  meant 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  That  was  a  lot 
of  money — easy  money.  But  he  sold.  .And 
after  the  last  s^e  he  resigned  from  his  job. 

He  had  to  do  this.  The  press  talked 
about  his  nerve  and  his  coolness,  which 
was  right ;  but  when  it  was  all  over  he  was 
as  lifeless  as  a  dead  battery.  He  needed 
recharging,  He  went  up-town,  engaged 
a  room  at  one  of  the  big  hotels,  crawled 
in  between  the  clean  linen  and  slept  for 
twenty-four  hours. 
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WTien  Talbot  finally  did  awake,  it  was 
to  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  dreams  of 
his  young  life.  He  had,  as  they  say,  the 
world  by  the  tail.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  for  him  to  make  the  most  of  this  com¬ 
manding  positicxi — to  make  the  world 
give  up  to  him  all  that  so  far  it  had  with¬ 
held.  He  had  been  existing;  and  from 
now  on  he  meant  to  live. 

No  one  ever  started  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  or  enthusiasm.  He  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted.  In  brief,  it  consisted  of 
pretty  nearly  everything  of  which  for  the 
last  three  years  he  had  been  deprived  for 
lack  of  means.  There  were  certain  obliga¬ 
tions  to  relatives  and  acquaintances  that 
he  meant  to  pay  off  as  debts,  but  the  rest 
was  his.  It  was  peculiarly  his  because  he 
had  no  inunediate  family  and  no  close 
friends.  He  had  gone  out  on  his  own  and 
played  the  game  alone  and  won  alone. 
Now  his  winnings  were  for  him  to  enjoy 
alone. 

For  an  hour  Talbot  gave  himself  up  to 
one  dizzy  plan  after  another.  He  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  read  the  papers  and  so 
he  did  not  know  how  exp>ectantly  a  large 
public  was  waiting  to  see  him  put  some  of 
these  into  execution.  It  was  not  until  he 
came  down  to  breakfast  that  this  new 
phase  of  success  was  called  to  his  attention 
by  an  eager  young  reporter  intent  upon 
a  Sunday  special.  Barney  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  around  ever  since  seven  that  morning 
and  it  was  now  ten.  The  hotel  clerk 
pointed  out  Talbot  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
and  Barney  stopped  him  as  he  was  enter¬ 
ing  the  dining-room. 

“I  want  to  get  a  story  of  your  first  day 
as  a  millionaire,”  explained  Barney.  “I’m 
assigned  to  follow  you  until  you  turn  in 
to-night.” 

“You  are,  are  you?”  snapped  Talbot. 
“Well,  just  cut  it  out,  will  you?” 

“I  can’t  do  that  Mr.  Talbot.  You’re 
a  public  character  now.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  you  figure  that.  If 
it’s  advertising  dope  you’re  after.  I’m  out 
of  Gusher.” 

“Planning  a  campaign  on  something 
else?” 

“You  betcha;  on  breakfast,”  answered 
Talbot.  “I’m  throu^  with  the  market.” 

“You  must  have  hit  it  right.  I’ll  hang 
around  until  you’ve  eaten.  I  want  to 
get  a  line  on  what  you  order.” 

Talbot  sidled  away;  but  evidently  the 
word  had  been  passed  around,  for  he  found 
the  head  waiter  addressing  him  by  name 
and  solicitously  consulting  his  taste  in  the 
matter  of  tables. 

“.Anywhere  out  of  sight  of  that  hawk  of 
a  newspaper  man,”  said  Talbot. 

He  was  given  his  choice  of  comer  tables 
and  selected  the  nearest.  .And  here  for 
the  next  hour  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  him¬ 
self.  He  was  hungry,  his  time  was  his 
own,  and  he  chose  from  the  menu  thought¬ 
fully  and  at  will  with  not  the  slightest 
re^ject  for  the  tiny  adjacent  figures  that 
heretofore  had  always  governed  his  taste, 
and  curbed  his  appetite.  He  had  that 
morning  some  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  deposit  with  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust.  When  he  had  time  to  invest  this 
in  Liberty’s,  as  he  intended,  he  would 
have  an  income  of  aroimd  twelve  thousand 
a  year — a  thousand  dollars  a  month.  Not 
an  extravagant  sum,  but  more  than  enou^ 
to  allow  him  full  indulgence  in  the  matter 
of  meals.  If  not,  then  he  could  draw  on 
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his  principal.  He  did  not  intend  to  be 
held  in  bondage  by  that.  He  did  not 
intend  to  be  held  in  bondage  by  anything. 
He  meant  to  use  this  money,  jdl  of  it,  as 
he  chose;  to  test  to  the  limit  the  best  ^at 
life  contained. 

That  was  his  mood  this  morning,  but 
even  so  he  was  surprised  at  how  little 
headway  he  made  in  this  his  first  venture. 

After  his  grapefruit,  a  bit  of  tenderloin, 
his  coffee  and  roUs,  he  was  through.  The 
bill,  everything  considered,  was  not  so 
much,  and  less  than  a  full  hour  had  been 
consumed.  Barney  was  waiting  for  him. 

“Enjoy  it?”  inquired  the  reporter. 

“You  bet.  You’re  the  only  little  fly  in 
the  ointment  I’ve  found  so  far.  Cut  it 
out,  will  you?” 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  me.” 

“Very  well,  1  won’t,”  answered  Talbot. 

WTiich  is  quite  the  wisest  stand  he  could 
have  taken.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
press  droH)ed  him.  After  it  had  described 
what  he  ate,  what  he  wore,  and  his  new 
quarters  at  the  Barchester  into  which  he 
moved  almost  immediately,  they  were 
practically  done  with.  him.  For  a  little 
while  longer  they  kept  half  an  eye  out  hope¬ 
fully,  but  nothing  sensational  develop^, 
and  they  finally  dropped  him  altogether — 
droK)ed  him,  as  they  so  often  do,  at  the 
very  point  where  his  life  began  to  get  in¬ 
teresting. 

IF  BARNEY  had  only  known  it,  the  tip  to 
have  followed  up  was  Miss  Wadsworth, 
and  yet  he  might  not  have  got  very  far 
with  it  at  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Talbot 
himself  did  not.  She  was  too  much  of  an 
intangible. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  his  first  week  at  the 
Barchester  that  she  came  bobbing  back 
into  Talbot’s  thoughts.  That  had  been 
a  wonderful  week — a  soul-satisfying  week. 
If  the  press  had  only  been  able  to  get  be¬ 
low  that  beautifully  tailored  exterior  of  his 
to  the  center  that  registers  seoa^tions,  it 
would  have  had  material  enough.  That 
is  the  kind  of  reporting  that  counts.  But 
Talbot  was  his  own  reporter  and  own 
public — for  at  least  seven  days.  Relax¬ 
ing,  he  gave  himself  up  utterly  to  the  sheer 
luxixry  of  indulging  to  capacity  his  five 
senses. 

His  only  limit  was  the  limit  of  pleasur¬ 
able  reaction  he  was  able  to  seciure.  This 
of  course  cut  him  off  from  a  lot  of  rough 
stuff  because  he  was  fundamentally  decent. 
This  is  why,  also,  his  career  seem^  to  the 
press  so  undramatic. 

He  did  not  paint  the  town  red  because 
his  tastes  did  not  run  that  way.  Even 
though  champagne  corks  were  popping 
in  those  days,  he  did  not  pop  any  because 
he  did  not  care  to  draw  upon  the  resources 
of  the  next  day  to  heighten  the  excitement 
of  a  single  evening.  He  preferred  to  have 
his  fun  more  evenly  distributed.  This 
was,  in  a  way,  a  hanchcap.  It  t(X)k  out  of 
Broadway  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  possibil¬ 
ities.  It  cut  him  down  at  once  to  those 
things  which  are  open  to  a  normal,  healthy- 
bodied  young  man  who  stays  sober.  BLis 
case  is  not  as  unique  to-day  as  it  was  then. 
But  everything  else  was  at  his  command — 
all  those  things  which  he  had  missed  as 
a  fifty-dollar-a-week  man  tied  down  to 
work  for  the  best  part  of  every  day.  All 
the  tangible  things  of  life  awaited  his 
choosing.  Every  morning  when  he  awoke 
he  had  only  to  plan  what  he  should  do 
during  the  day  and  evening,  and  at  night 


it  was  his  privilege  to  review  them  again 
at  his  leisure,  knowing  that  he  coiild  sleep 
as  long  as  he  wished. 

His  program  as  a  rule  was  to  breakfast 
at  ten,  enjoy  a  stroll  down  the  Avenue  and 
back  for  a  bite  of  lunch  at  one;  then  a 
movie  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  dinner, 
a  musical  show  or  comedy  in  the  evening, 
with  a  look  in  at  the  Roof  Garden  after¬ 
ward.  He  ordered  his  seat  now  of  an 
agency  which  landed  him  in  the  front 
rows. 

IF  MADEMOISELLE  Collette  did  not 
see  him  these  days,  it  was  her  own  fault. 
In  evening  clothes  he  made  rather  an 
imusually  good-looking  figure  and  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  wealthy 
young  collegian.  There  were  times  when 
Talbot  felt  quite  sure  she  did  see  him. 
There  was  a  feature  of  her  act  when  she 
came  close  to  the  foot-lights  and  tossed 
into  the  audience  a  silk  garter.  This  fell 
into  his  lap  one  evening,  and  somewhat 
sheepishly  he  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket. 
He  examined  it  later  with  considerable 
curiosity. 

In  some  ways  Mademoiselle  Collette  was 
not  as  ravishingly  beautiful  from  the  front 
row  as  from  the  balcony.  Her  rouge  and 
stenciled  brows  were  somewhat  overem¬ 
phasized.  This,  however,  he  vmderstood 
to  be  a  requirement  of  her  make-up.  He 
saw  her  three  times  that  first  week  and 
she  saw  him,  he  was  sure,  at  least  once. 

It  was  one  morning  after  breakfast  that 
Miss  Wadsworth  popped  into  Talbot’s 
head — quite  without  invitation  or  apology. 
It  was  as  he  was  starting  rather  aimlessly 
down  the  Avenue,  for  his  morning  stroll 
had  now  become  enough  of  a  habit  to  leave 
him  time  to  think.  This  was  toward  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  sun  was  getting 
high.  Its  warmth  as  it  moved  across  the 
blue  sky  suggested  spring.  But  as  far  as 
Talbot  knew,  this  suggestion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Miss  Wadsworth.  He  just 
happened  to  think  of  her,  that  was  all,  and, 
thinking  of  her,  began  to  wonder  what  she 
was  doing  with  herself.  The  Gusher,  he 
knew,  was  still  giving  Knight  &  Son 
plenty  to  do  without  starting  any  fresh 
enterprise,  and  so  the  multigraph  could  not 
be  very  busy  these  days.  In  that  case  she 
ought  to  have  more  or  less  time  on  her 
hands.  In  that  case — well,  he  had  not 
dropped  into  the  oflSce  since  he  left,  and  it 
would  be  only  decent  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  firm. 

With  a  smile,  Talbot  recalled  that  piker’s 
invitation  he  had  given  her  to  go  wi  h  him 
to  the  movies.  He  ought  to  redeem  him¬ 
self  for  that-  He  was  in  a  position  now 
to  give  her  a  real  party.  The  idea  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  the  moment  it  was  bom, 
but  not  wholly  on  the  groimds  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  He  owed  her  something  for  that 
time  when  she  had  steadied  him  in  a  crisis, 
when  he  needed  steadying.  He  was  a  cad 
'or  not  having  remembered  it  before. 

But  lordy,  he  would  make  up  for  that. 
He  planned  it  on  the  instant;  a  dinner  at 
the  finest  hotel  in  town,  a  taxi  to  a  real 
show,  the  two  best  seats  in  the  house,  with 
a  taxi  home.  As  he  quickened  his  pace, 
he  added  details  like  violets  and  bonbons. 
He  was  even  tempted  to  enlarge  his  mu¬ 
nificence  beyond  its  legitimate  field  of 
action  by  including  any  little  article  that 
took  his  fancy  in  the  store  windows  he 
passed.  There  were  jewels  he  felt  sure 
would  please  any  woman,  and  lacy  and 
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silken  things,  but  there  seemed  to  be  qo 
way  of  including  these  in  a  dinner  invitx. 
tion. 

It  was  twelve  o’clock  when  Talbot 
reached  the  office,  which  offered  a  new  su#. 
gestion.  Instead  of  going  in  he  waited 
outside  to  catch  her  on  her  way  to  lundi. 
He  was  successful  to  that  extent.  He 
followed  her  a  block  and  then  hurried  to 
her  side  with  uplifted  hat.  She  was  sur- 
prised  enough,  but  greeted  him  with  a 
good-natured  smile. 

“Back  at  work  again?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  he  answered  uneasily.  “I’m 
taking  a  vaction.” 

“You  look  as  though  it  were  doing  you 
good,”  she  answered  after  a  swift 
at  him. 

“It  is.  Are  you  on  your  way  to  lunch?” 

“Yes,”  she  nodded. 

“I  wish  you’d  lunch  with  me  to-day.” 

“Thanks,”  she  answered.  “But  I 
I’d  best  not.” 

“I’d  get  you  back  in  time.” 

“And  I’d  miss  my  walk—  the  best  part 
of  my  lunch.  Please,  I  must  hurry  as  it 
is.” 

She  started  on  and  he  kept  by  her  ade. 

“Then  to-night,  or  some  night,  will  you 
have  dinner  with  me  and  go  to  the  theatre?” 

“Why,  it’s  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  this 
way,  Mr.  Talbot,  but  really — ^you  see  I 
go  out  so  little.” 

“Then  what  do  you  do?” 

“I  go  home;”  she  laughed  at  his  frank 
perplexity. 

“Of  course  when  there  isn’t  anything  else 
to  do.” 

“I  go  home  because  I  like  o  go  home,” 
she  explained.  “You  see,  I  keep  house 
for  Grandpa  Eaton,  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  do.” 

“That’s  kind  of  tough  after  working  all 
day,’^he  sympathized. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.” 

“You  mean  you  enjoy  it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And  you  don’t  ever  hanker  to  break 
the  monotony?” 

“I  don’t  have  time.” 

“Well,  honest,  I  don’t  see  what  you  get 
out  of  that.” 

“I’m  living,”  she  answered  earnestly. 
“And  it’s  fun  jxist  to  live,  isn’t  it?” 

“That  doesn’t  look  to  me  like  living. 
Why  don’t  you  give  yourself  a  chance? 
Come  along  with  me  some  evening  and 
let  me  show  you  all  you’re  missing.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  haven’t  time 
to  find  out  what  I’m  missing.” 

They  had  reached  the  dairy  lunch  she 
patronized  every  day.  She  paused,  a- 
pecting  him  to  go  on.  But  he  did  not  wi^ 
to  go  on.  He  much  preferred  to  remain 
with  her,  and  yet  if  there  was  one  thing  he 
congratulated  himself  on  having  perma¬ 
nently  abolished  from  his  life,  it  was  the 
dairy  lunch.  He  had  looked  at  dead-white 
tiling  until  he  shuddered  at  thought  of  it 
And  the  thick  heavy  mugs.  And  the  bat¬ 
tered  silver.  And  the  food  as  soulless  as 
photographs  of  food. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  come  in  with  you?^ 
he  asked. 

She  frowned.  Then  she  tossed  up  her 
chin  and  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shouMfl 
led  the  way. 

He  ate  nothing  because  he  could 
She  dined  with  apparent  relish  on  a  sand¬ 
wich  and  a  cup  of  cocoa.  He  tried  to  ap¬ 
propriate  her  check,  but  she  balked  him. 
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For  a  kaJf^hour  mKo  toyed  with  this  pretty  stone  and  that,  matching  eacK  u^n  her  s)im  white  finger  .... 
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In  less  than  ten  minutes  they  were  upon 
the  street  again. 

“I  must  take  my  walk  now,”  she  in¬ 
formed  him. 

“I  may  come?” 

“But  surely  you  must  have  a  great  many 
things  to  do,”  she  suggested. 

^‘Nothing  just  at  present.” 

“With  time  and  all  New  York  to  draw 
upon  for  amusement?” 

“I’ve  been  at  it  a  whole  week.” 

“That  is  such  a  little  while.” 

“True,  but  there’s  another  week  coming.” 

She  started  at  a  brisk  pace  on  her  con- 
i^utional  and  he  followed.  That  is  the 
uest  that  can  be  said  of  any  invitation  to 
•ccompany  her  that  he  may  have  thought 
he  had.  But  it  served  his  purpose. 
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“I  had  a  fine  little  party  all  planned  for 
us.”  he  explained. 

“Really?” 

“Dinner  at  the  Ritz.” 

She  nodded  indifferently. 

“The  theatre  afterward — best  in  town.” 

“It  was  thoughtful  of  you  to  remember 
me.  That  much  I  appreciate,”  she  said 
sincerely. 

“But  you  won’t  come?” 

She  shook  her  head.  Then  Talbot  made 
the  mistake  of  getting  peeved. 

“Oh,  very  well,”  he  concluded  with  an 
indifferent  air,  not  nearly  as  successful  as 
hers  because  it  was  not  nearly  as  sincere. 

She  appeared  relieved,  and  in  her  relief 
chatted  on  almost  gaily  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  until  they  were  in  sight  of 
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the  office  entrance.  Then  she  stopped  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

“I’ll  leave  you  here.  Good  luck  to 
you.” 

He  took  her  hand,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
done  so  than  it  was  withdrawn,  and  with  a 
bright  smile  she  was  on  her  way  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  He  started  after, 
but  at  that  moment  the  big  policeman  in 
the  middle  swrmg  across  his  path  the  blunt 
red  sign  which  read.  “Stop!” 

Ill 

ITHIN  the  next  week  developments 
occurred  in  the  life  of  Talbot  that 
promised  to  justify  the  hope  of  the  press, 
but  Barney  missed  the  beginning  because 
he  was  busily  engaged  just  then  in  satisfying 
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the  public  interest  in  the  life  of  an  ab¬ 
sconding  bank  cashier  who  had  tried,  on  a 
salary  of  twenty-five  hundred,  to  support 
a  wife  and  three  children  and  at  the  same 
time  hit  the  high  places  on  Broadway.  It 
made  good  rea^g. 

Talbot  was  dining  alone  one  evening 
after  the  Roof  Garden  show,  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  famous  for  its  gaiety  and  its  prices. 
He  had  come  here  not  because  he  was  hun¬ 
gry — ^it  was  rare  indeed  that  he  sat  down 
to  a  diimer  with  any  real  appetite — ^but  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  care  for  Uie  other  alter¬ 
native  of  going  back  to  his  suite  and  re¬ 
tiring.  That  was  a  stupid  business,  and  he 
was  finding  it  diflScult  to  sleep  soun^y  any¬ 
way.  He  wanted  the  light,  the  jazz,  the 
tense  laughter,  the  association  of  others 
who  were  drinking  deep  of  life, 
responding  to  the  ^rill  of  it,  to  the 
sparkling  joy  of  it.  His  soup  had  been 
brought,  tasted,  and  removed  when  a 
party  of  half  a  dozen  entered  and  grouped 
themselves  about  a  table  near  his. 
Among  them  was  Mademoiselle  Collette  and 
Ted  Bangs — ^Bangs,  who  had  made  a  fair¬ 
sized  fortime  in  coppers.  The  two  men 
caught  each  other’s  eyes  and  nodded,  and 
a  moment  later  Talbot  saw  Bangs  whisper 
to  Mademoiselle  Collette.  Then  Bangs 
strolled  across. 

“.\lone?”  he  questioned. 

“Yes,”  answered  Talbot. 

“Come  and  join  us  then.  We’ve  an 
extra  seat  and  Fifi  wants  to  meet  you.” 

“I — ^I’m  afraid  I’m  butting  in.” 

“Nothing  to  it.  Come  on.” 

So  there  he  was — as  quickly  as  that — in 
the  company  of  Fifi  Collette  hoself.  Also 
in  the  company  of  one  Einstein,  and  a 
Blanche  George,  and  one  Carruthers,  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  Jinuny  Bangs  himself. 
It  was  Jimmy’s  party  and  he  seated  Talbot 
at  Fifi’s  left — seated  him  that  near  her 
beautiful  arm  and  her  jeweled  hand  and 
the  radiant  beauty  of  her  keen  bla^  eyes 
and  her  graceful  neck  adorned  with  the 
famous  hundred-thousand-doUar  necklace. 
There  is  small  wonder  if  his ‘own  eyes 
sparkled  in  return;  small  wonder  that  when 
the  glasses  were  raised  in  a  toast  to  her 
he  found  it  difficult  to  put  down  his 
o\m  glass  untasted. 

“Eh?”  commented  Fifi  to  him  with  her 
dark  brows  lifted. 

“If  you  will  allow  me  to  drink  the  toast 
in  something  else,”  he  said. 

From  pique  she  turned  to  him  with 
fresh  interest.  She  noted  his  clear,  flushed 
cheeks.  Her  eyelashes  dropped  and  she 
held  slightly  above  the  table,  as  if  for  her 
own  critical  in^>ection,  the  fingers  flashing 
with  emerald  and  ruby  and  diamonds. 

“In  these?”  she  questioned  as  though 
to  test  him. 

“If  those  are  what  you  want,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

she  replied  with  a  c  nical  smile. 
“We  shall  see.” 

“If  you’ll  tell  me  where  to  send - ” 

“I  will  do  better.  I  will  tell  you  where 
to  find  me  to-morrow  afternoon  and  I  will 
assbt  you  in  the  selection.” 

If  she  had  expected  to  embarrass  Billy 
Talbot  when  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
flashed  her  white  teeth  at  him,  she  must 
have  been  disappointed. 

“Right,”  he  answered. 

She  whispered  her  address. 

“At  three,”  she  concluded. 

“At  three.” 


From  the  other  end  of  the  table  Bangs 
inquired,  somewhat  peeved: 

“What’s  the  joke?” 

“A  little  joke  between  Monsieur  Talbot 
and  me,”  she  answered.  “He  drinks  my 
health  to-morrow  in  a  new  wine.” 

Talbot  was  game  from  the  start.  He 
met  Mademoiselle  Collette  the  afternoon 
following  the  dinner — met  her  for  the  first 
time  in  broad  daylight.  She  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  quite  as  fresh  or  quite  as  brilliant,  he 
thought,  when  he  looked  her  fair  in  the 
face,  but  taking  her  as  a  whole,  including 
her  wonderful  Paris  raiment,  she  was 
decidedly  striking.  At  any  rate  she  was 
still  Mademoiselle  ollette  of  the  Roof 
Garden,  and  half  New  York  recognized  her 
as  such  on  sight.  Her  own  car  was  waiting 
to  take  them  to  the  Avenue,  and  when  she 
stepped  out  before  the  city’s  smartest 
jewelers  a  dozen  stopped  to  turn,  and  when 
she  entered,  a  dozen  clerks  sent  the  news 
aroimd.  Billy  was  a  bit  confused,  but  at 
that  he  did  not  suffer  by  comparison. 
Tall,  erect,  flushed  with  youth,  immacu¬ 
lately,  if  somewaht  quietly  dressed,  he  was 
an  escort  of  whom  mademoiselle  could 
well  be  proud. 

At  the  gem  counter  she  turned  to  him 
with  her  dark  eyes  brilliant.  “What’s 
the  limit?”  she  asked. 

“No  limit,”  he  answered  coolly. 

“Cheriel”  murmiued  Fifi  in  delight. 

SO  FOR  a  half-hour  she  toyed  with  this 
pretty  stone  and  that,  matching  each 
upon  her  slim  white  finger,  holding  each  to 
the  light,  demanding  Billy’s  opinion  of 
each,  but  in  the  end  relying  always  upon 
her  own  sure  taste.  Eagerly  as  a  diild  she 
played  with  them,  picking  them  up  and 
putting  them  down,  and  like  a  child  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  decide  among  so  many. 
Talbot  watched  her  with  a  certain  pride 
of  being  here,  with  a  certain  sense  of  power 
in  his  position  which  allowed  him  this 
privilege  of  pleasing  her,  with  a  certain  ap- 
'preciation  of  her  charm  and  daintiness, 
but  on  the  whole  with  not  as  keen  a  reac¬ 
tion  as  he  expected.  That  was  curious, 
because  now  he  was  dealing  quite  definitely 
in  tangibles. 

Mademoiselle  Collette  called  for  no 
effort  of  imagination,  and  though  he  knew 
nothing  about  stones,  they  were  convertible 
into  terms  of  money  so  that  one  was  left 
with  a  clear  conception  of  their  value. 
Yet  when  Fifi  made  her  decision — a  ruby 
of  rare  coloring  and  size — and  the  clerk 
annoimced  the  price  as  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  Billy  Talbot  sought  his  check-book 
with  scarcely  more  than  amused  surprise 
that  he  was  not  getting  more  for  his  money. 

“It  is  too  much?”  questioned  Fifi,  more 
concerned,  oddly  enough,  than  he  was 
himself. 

“Not  if  it  excuses  me  for  last  night,” 
he  answered. 

“Ah,”  she  whispered,  “it  does  more 
than  that.” 

“Then  everybody’s  happy,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  stone  was  left  to  be  mounted. 
They  returned  to  the  car  and  he  ordered 
the  driver  to  Sherry’s.  As  he  sank  into 
the  seat  beside  her,  Fifi  placed  her  ungloved 
hand  upon  his  and  throwing  back  her  head 
looked  at  him  through  smiling,  half-closed 
eyes.  But  somehow  Talbot  did  not  feel 
the  thrill  that  was  his  due. 

It  was  not  Mademoiselle  Collette  but 
her  friends,  or  rather  the  friends  of  Ted 
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Bangs,  who  persuaded  Talbot  into  the 
ttle  card-game  which  later  in  the  weA 
cleaned  him  out  of  fifty  thousand  more. 
He  would  not  have  blamed  any  one  for  it 
had  the  game  been  straight,  but  toward 
the  end  he  discovered  that  it  was  not. 
Even  so,  the  thing  he  got  peeved  about 
was  that  Bangs  deprived  him  of  a  g.-imbler’s 
chance  and  so  took  all  the  pep  out  of  the 
proposition.  And  of  course  it  was  a  grave 
breech  of  etiquette  to  mention  this,  but 
Talbot  did. 

He  made  out  a  check  on  the  spot,  and  as 
he  banded  it  to  Bangs  he  said:  “You’re 
not  a  good  sport  because  you  did  not  give 
me  a  run  for  my  money.  This  game  was 
crooked.” 

Barigs  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
his  five  friends  gathered  in  close  behind 
him  at  this  point. 

“You  must  leam  to  be  a  better  loser,” 
he  answered  with  an  ugly  smile. 

Talbot  was  young  and  he  had  not  been 
drinking.  He  looked  over  the  group- 
five  of  them — and  replied  deliberately: 

“No.  I  must  leam  to  keep  away  from 
thieves.” 

“That’s  rough  talk,”  growled  Bangs. 

“I’m  ready  to  back  it  up.” 

Then  Bangs  lost  his  temper.  He  stepped 
forward  as  though  to  strike  and  the  real 
game  of  the  evening  was  on.  Talbot  waded 
into  the  ax  without  a  chance  in  the  world, 
but  for  five  minutes  he  kept  them  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy.  It  was  always  a  source  of  m- 
tense  gratification  to  him  that  before  he 
was  stunned  by  a  blow  from  behind  he 
laid  out  both  Bangs  and  Einstein;  knocked 
them  flat  with  fair  blows  from  in  front. 

When  he  came  to  he  was  in  his  own  room 
with  a  very  sore  head  and  it  took  him  a 
moment  to  recall  how  he  came  by  it. 
Then  he  smiled,  remembering  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  pained  surprise  on  Einstein’s  face 
when  he  fell. 

This  was  the  episode  that  Barney  got 
hold  of,  for  it  seems  that  at  the  last 
moment  some  one  had  called  in  the  police. 
This  was'  the  item  that  Miss  Wadsworth 
heard  bandied  about  the  office  the  next 
morning. 

“They  say,”  declared  Miss  Mooney,  who 
heard  it  from  young  Larkin,  who  overheard 
the  Son  of  Knight  &  Son  talking  about  it, 
“they  say  they  trimmed  him  good  and 
he’s  down  and  out  even  if  he  lives.” 

“You  mean  he’s  hurt?”  exclaimed  Miss 
Wadsworth. 

“Some  one  hit  him  with  a  chair,”  nodded 
Miss  Mooney  as  she  adjusted  the  hair  over 
her  ears.  “They  Kad  to  call  an  ambulance 
to  take  him  home.” 

“Home — where?” 

“To  his  royal  suite  at  the  Barchester  I 
’spose.  I  wonder  will  they  let  him  lie 
in  state?” 

Considering  how  little  an  affair  of  this 
sort  was  any  of  her  business;  considering, 
too,  how  little  in  the  form  the  narrative 
reached  her,  it  could  be  expected  to  appral 
to  her  sympathies,  it  was  curious  how  dis¬ 
turbed  Miss  Waidsworth  was  about  it. 
But  in  a  way,  she  felt  a  certain  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  matter.  If  she  bad 
only  accepted  bis  invitation,  perhaps— 
weU,  anyhow,  she  knew  he  had  no 
family  in  New  York.  And  if  now  he 
was  badly  injured  and  penniless  and  alone 
she  was  sorry  for  him.  Yes,  that  was  jb 
she  was  sorry  for  him — awful  sorry.  Of 
course  it  was  his  own  fault  and  of  course 
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it  was  none  of  her  business,  but — she  was 
sorry  for  him. 

All  the  morning  she  listened,  half  afraid, 
for  any  rumors.  But  she  heard  none — 
just  the  same  old  story  over  and  over  again. 
No  one  seemed  to  care  greatly  about  later 
developments.  As  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  yam  was  complete  and  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  just  as  it  stood. 

The  suspense  got  on  her  nerves.  WTien 
she  went  out  to  lunch,  she  was  actually 
afraid  to  Usten  to  the  cries  of  the  news¬ 
boys  with  their  special  editions;  and 
when  she  passed  a  telephone-booth  in  the 
dairy  lunch  she  stopp^.  There  was  no 
reason  she  knew  of  why  she  should  not 
determine  for  herself  how  he  was  getting 
along.  Still,  even  after  she  picked  up  the 
telephone  book,  she  was  not  fully  decided. 
It  was  only  after  she  had  slip;^  in  her 
nickel  that  she  knew  she  was  going  to  do 
it.  Then  she  asked  the  clerk  if  Mr.  Talbot 
was  still  there,  meaning  only  to  find  out 
if  he  was  still  alive,  and  she  was  at  once 
connected  with  T albot  himself.  She  almost 
dropped  the  receiver  when  she  heard  his 
voice. 

.  .  “Who  is  it?”  he  demanded. 

'  “No  one,”  she  answered  paradoxically. 
“I  heard  you  were  hurt  and - ” 

“Miss  Wadsworth!” 

“I  guess  iuwasn’t  true,  so - ” 

“It  was  true.  But  how  the  devil  did 
you  hear?” 

“Anyhow,  you  aren’t  dead,  sos — o  good- 
by.” 

“Just  a  moment.  I - ” 

“Good-by,”  she  gasped. 

With  burning  ch^^  she  came  out  of 
the  booth  and  looked  around  to  make  sure 
no  one  had  been  observing  her.  No  one 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  her,  and 
yet  when  she  sat  down  to  her  cocoa  her 
cheeks  continued  a  brilliant  scarlet.  . 

IV 

ALBOT,  pacing  the  heavily  carpeted 
romn  with  his  head  bandaged  like  a 
wounded  Turk,  repeated  over  and  over 
to  himself  a  fool  phrase.  It  was  this: 

“She  cared — enough  to  telephone.” 

Off  hand  this  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
to  get  excited  about.  The  effort  had  cost 
her  only  a  nickel  and  a  few  moments  of 
her  time — ^just  a  nickel  and  a  few  moments 
of  her  time.  But  that  was  the  very  fact 
that  impressed  him.  He  himself  had  just 
spent  some  seventy  thousand  dollars  and 
a  whole  month  without  receiving  in  re¬ 
turn  a  tenth  part  of  the  honest-to-God  joy 
she  had  furnished  him  through  that  trivid 
investment  of  hers.  Viewed  purely  from 
a  business  point  of  view  it  proved  that  she 
was  the  better  financier.  Yet  when  he 
tried  to  figure  out  something  definite  along 
this  line  nothing  sensible  resulted. 

For  example,  he  considered  converting 
his  whole  two  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
dollars  into  nickels  and  handing  them 
over  to  her — four  and  a  half  million  of 
them.  But  this  did  not  get  him  anjnvhere. 
The  practical  difficulty  lay  in  trar^erring 


to  her  that  many  nickels.  And  even  if 
he  succeeded  in  doing  this  he  felt  sure  that 
to  ask  her  to  slip  these  one  by  one  into  a 
telephone  slot  for  the  purpose  of  ringing 
him  up  would  be  to  ask  for  too  much  of 
her  time.  Besides  he  did  not  intend  to 
remain  here  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  meant,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  get 
out  as  soon  as  the  fool  doctor  would  un¬ 
wind  his  head.  In  the  meanwhile  she 
might  telephone  at  least  once  more.  She 
did  not,  but  oddly  enough  it  was  this  hope 
that  kept  him  alert;  this  hope  and  nothing 
else.  She  had  car^  enough  to  ring  him 
up  once;  she  might  care  enough  to  ring 
him  up  twice.  It  would  only  cost  her  a 
nickel — the  twentieth  part  of  a  dollar, 
as  the  showmen  used  to  explain.  Then 
why  didn’t  she  do  it?  He  could  not  ring 
her  up  except  at  the  office,  and  she  would 
not  approve  of  that.  Besides  it  would  not 
be  the  same. 

Fmrthermore,  as  the  days  went  by  the 
less  he  felt  he  would  be  satisfied  in  merely 
hearing  her  voice.  He  wanted  to  see  her— 
to  talk  with  her.  He  wanted  to  touch  her 
hand.  He  wanted — good  Lord,  he  found 
himself  wanting  a  thousand  things  center¬ 
ing  around  her;  a  thousand  little  things; 
a  thousand  intangible  things;  a  thousand 
things  jewelers  never  heard  of. 

IT  WAS  a  week  before  Talbot  got  out,  and 
then  the  first  thing  he  did  as  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  certain 
person  was  to  go  to  the  office  of  Knight 
&  Son  and  offer  his  services  to  the  firm 
in  his  former  capacity  and  at  his  old  salary. 
The  Son  of  Knight  &  Son  was  a  pretty 
good  ^nder  himself,  but  he  knew  what 
Talbot  had  made  and  knew  that  a  man 
never  came  back  to  work  unless  it  was 
necessary.  He  was  glad  enough  to  have 
his  services,  but  he  gave  a  low  whistle. 

•  “You  are  sure  some  sport,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Talbot  grinned  a  bit  foolishly  and  an¬ 
swered:  “I  start  on  the  job  to-^y.” 

He  started  on  the  job  in  less  than  five 
minutes  by  dropping  in  on  Miss  Wads¬ 
worth  to  see  how  the  mulligraph  machine 
was  working.  It  was  working  only  too 
well.  She  had  her  back  toward  him  as 
he  entered  and  appeared  very  busy. 

“Thanks  for  telephoning  me,”  he  began 
stmewhat  abruptly. 

If  the  machine  itself  had  spoken  to  her, 
she  could  hardly  have  been  more  surprised. 
Turning  quickly  she  stared  at  him,  un¬ 
able  to  speak.  She  looked  quite  hand¬ 
some  so — a  bit  frightened,  but  ^  the  more 
attractive  for  it. 

“Why  didn’t  you  telephone  me  again?” 
he  demanded. 

“Because — oh,  it  was  a  mistake.” 

“You  didn’t  mean  it?” 

“I  meant  to  find  out  how  you  were.  I 
asked  for  the  clerk  and  the  operator  gave 
me  you.” 

“She  was  one  kind  little  operator.” 
“But  what  are  you  doing  here?”  she 
asked  suspiciously. 


“Back  at  work.” 

“Then  you  did  lose - ” 

“Lost  again,”  he  broke  in.  “But  I’ve 
a  line  on  something  real  now.” 

“Then— good  luck  again,”  she 

Whereupon  she  resumed  the  work 
Knight  &  Son  were  paying  her  to  do. 
That  was  all  right  as  far  as  Talbot  was 
concerned.  He  expected  it.  But  as  somi 
as  the  curb  market  closed  he  planned  to 
be  back  again. 

Just  as  she  was  getting  ready  to  leave, 
sure  enough  he  appeared,  looking  somewhat 
tired  after  his  strenuous  day.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  chaff¬ 
ing  and  it  got  on  his  nerves. 

“Going  home?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  nodded. 

Wistfully  he  watched  her  as  she  ad¬ 
justed  her  hat — a  little  old  hat  that  would 
have  made  Mademoiselle  Collette 
and  yet  a  wonderfully  becoming  hat.  He 
watched  her  as  her  unjeweled  ^gers  but¬ 
toned  the  simple  cloak  she  had  worn  ever 
since  he  had  known  her.  He  watched  her  as 
she  picked  up  her  purse  that  probably 
contained  nothing  larger  than  a  quarter. 
And  his  eyes  grew  eager  and  his  heart 
began  to  pound  imtil  he  was  almost  out 
of  breath.  She  was  going  home— just 
home,  that  was  all.  God  knows  where 
this  home  was  or  what  it  was.  That  was 
not  important.  As  long  as  it  contained 
her,  that  was  enough.  Lord,  if  he  could 
have  only  an  hour  of  it  to  take  the  sharp 
edge  off  the  night — just  an  hour  before 
he  was  thrust  tack  into  the  desolate  empty 
dty.  ^ 

SHE  started  from  the  room  and,  trem¬ 
bling  with  excitement,  he  ventured  to 
follow.  He  did  not  know  when  he  would 
be  sent  back,  but  he  must  follow  as  far  as 
possible.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder 
at  him  in  surprise  and  some  fear,  but  she 
said  nothing.  They  went  down  the  ek- 
vator  together  and  out  into  the  street 
together — he  like  a  beggar  and  she  like  a 
princess.  So  in  silence  they  came  to  the 
crossing  where  the  big  policeman  stood. 
“Go^  night,  Mr.  Talbot,”  she  said. 

\  home-going  crowd  was  pressing  past 
them.  Under  cover  of  them  he  seiz^  bet 
hand. 

“Don’t  send  me  back,”  he  pleaded. 
“Lordy,  it’s  terrible  to  be  left  ^hind.” 

It  must  be  that  she  forgot  to  release  her 
hand  because  it  remained  within  his. 

“I — I’m  sorry  for  you,”  she  admitted 
“I  returned  to  the  old  job  just  for  this 
chance,”  he  confessed.  “I’ve  got  enouj^i 
money  left  but  it  won’t  buy  anything 
I  want.  I’m  a  beggar,  I  tell  you,  unless 
you  let  me  come  with  you.” 

He  met  her  eyes  and  took'  a  quid 
breath.  The  big  policeman  glanced  to¬ 
ward  them  and  swrmg  his  sign.  Talbot 
seized  her  arm. 

“See,”  he  panted.  “He  says  ‘Go’!” 
And  as  Talbot  hurried  her  dizzily  on  he 
turned  to  the  blue-coat. 

“Good  old  sport!”  he  exclaimed. 


Bells 


By  Robert  Nathan 


"D  ELLS  in  the  country. 

They  sing  the  heart  to  rest 
When  night  is  on  the  highroad 
And  day  is  in  the  west. 


And  oh!  they  came  to  my  house 
As  soft  as  beggars  shod, 
And  brought  it  nearer  heaven. 
And  maybe  nearer  God. 
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ran, 


A  ^ussy-foottd  uthtr  tntakcd  down  ikt  aiJt,  loantd  ovtt 
at  tkt  and  of  our  row,  and  held  a  short  whisfertd  consuka- 
*  (ton  with  Jotl't  hsart-wrtchsr. 


Residents,  occupants,  owners 

and  employees  of  the  Porter 
ranch  believe  I’m  sick.  The 
^  old  man  thinks  I  am  com¬ 
ing  down  with  something  ma¬ 
lignant,  and  Mrs.  Porter,  a 
kindly  old  soul,  swears  it’s  my  liver.  I 
am  variously  suspected  of  being  bilious 
and  having  weak  lungs,  because,  with- 
mit  question,  I  do  present  a  gaunt  and 
•niserablc  appearance  that  would  fool  any 
®ne.  Yet  it  is  none  of  these  familiar  ills. 

I  am  just  as  well  as  ever  I  was,  and  there 
*s  no^ng  wrong  with  my  heart,  except 
|nat  it’s  broken.  I  am  slowly  emerging 
from  the  shadows  of  a  great  tragedy,  and 
^  to  this  time  I  have  kept  the  painful 
"®fnils  to  myself  and  Jake;  so  the  folks 
“jeconcluded  I’m  a  victim  of  either  the 
yellow  jaundice  or  Riggs’s  disease. 

Mafaxiae,  November.  1930 


I  doubt  if  any  person  ever  felt  lower  in 
his  mind  than  I  do,  and  of  course  it  is  visi¬ 
ble  on  my  usually  serene  and  sunny  map. 
Doc  Curtis,  the  Hassayampa  pain-killer, 
has  been  up  to  the  ranch,  on  orders  from 
Mrs.  Porter,  to  see  what  kind  oT a  decline 
I’m  declining  into,  and  all  that  happened 
was  a  very  swift  crap-game,  in  which  I  took 
seven  bucks  away  from  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  As. I  said,  I’m  all  right — except 
my  mind.  My  mind  is  very  poor  and  it 
seems  to  be  getting  poorer  all  the  while. 

The  clearest  way  to  look  at  this  recent 
tragedy  is  to  consider  that  I  draw  down 
sixty  dollars  a  month  in  cash  wages,  which 
in  these  jumpy  and  inflated  times  is  about 
half  enough  to  keep  a  limber  guy  in  sus¬ 
pender-buttons.  My  board  and  lodging 
is  thrown  in  by  Boss  Porter,  which  is  a 
lucky  thing  for  me,  because  on  sixty  a 


month — well,  suppose  you  got  sixty  a 
month  and  had  to  feed  yourself  out 
of  it? 

I  am  the  undisputed  owner  in  fee  simple 
of  one  good  suit  and  one  not  so  good.  I 
have  four  and  one-half  shirts,  some  socks 
that  are  open  to  criticism  and  at  both  ends, 
two  pairs  of  boots,  one  roan  horse  with  a 
slight  touch  of  the  heaves,  a  set  of  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  and  a  fountain  pen  that 
can  splash  ink  all  over  you.  including  be¬ 
hind  the  ears.  My  miscellaneous  posses¬ 
sions  are  the  usual  junk  of  a  cow-h^d  on 
a  large  ranch  and  are  worth  just  about 
what  a  thoughtful  person  would  think 
such  things  would  be  worth.  Never  have 
I  been  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  cash 
ahead  of  the  scramble,  and  at  the  moment 
of  going  to  press  I  owe  the  boss  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  advanced  pay.  In  brief,  I 
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am  what  a  conservative  -bank  would  call  a 
,  very  miserable  asset. 

I  Of  course  I  have  my  job.  I  am  the  un¬ 
questioned  foreman  of  the  Porter  ranch, 
and  the  job  is  there  as  long  as  I’m  able  to 
move  about  without  a  wheel-chair.  That’s 
one  side  of  the  picture. 

The  other  side  brings  us  to  a  full  xdew  of 
the  Fergxison  ranch,  which  lies  eight  miles 
up  the  Salt  River  valley  from  our  place, 
and  which  is  now  on  the  market  for  six 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  small,  intense 
ranch,  and  it  has  never  been  worked  prop¬ 
erly  or  with  enthusiasm,  because  the  Fer¬ 
guson  tribe  was  a  shiftless  one.  They  all 
died  many  years  before  they  were  buried. 
Their  ancestral  domain  lies  in  a  fertile  tri¬ 
angle  against  the  north  shore  of  Salt  River, 
and  it  is  as  sweet  and  desirable  a  piece  of 
property  as  any  one  can  find  in  Arizona. 

From  time  to  time  the  Fergusons  died 
of  ennui.  Father  Bill  Ferguson,  last  of 
the  clan,  cashed  in  a  few  months  ago,  and 
his  executors  and  assigns  put  the  ranch  on 
the  market,  where  it  will  not  stay  long, 
because  at  six  thousand  dollars  it  is  a  bar¬ 
gain  that  comes  once  »»a  lifetime. 

You  can  grow  alfalfa  on  that  land  with¬ 
out  raising  a  finger.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
leap  up  from  the  friendly  soil  and  sell 
themselves  for  large  sums.  It  contains 
some  of  the  rarest  cot  ton  acres  in  the  state, 
and  the  new  irrigation  system  covers  it 
perfectly.  It  could  be  bought  for  three 
thousand  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  two  years. 
And  now  for  the  tragedy. 

Instead  of  working  for  Boss  Porter  for 
sixty  a  month,  I  might  have  been  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Ferguson  ranch.  That  envied 
property  was  as  good  as  mine,  and  I  like¬ 
wise  stood  to  be  the  gifted  recipient  of  a 
slightly  used  four-passenger  automobile, 
with  tan  sl^-covers  and  a  French  horn. 
The  whole  deal  was  practically  settled,  and 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  land^  proprietor, 
a  capitalist  in  a  small  way  and  a  prospec¬ 
tive  solid  citizen  of  southern  Arizona. 
Now,  everybody  thinks  I’m  coming  down 
with  pernicious  anemia,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  truth,  it  is  the  visible  disappointment 
of  a  broken  soul. 

In  a  flowery  manner  of  speaking,  it  is 
what  could  rightly  be  call^  my  grand 
chance.  Aloysius  P.  Opportunity  came 
a-knocking  at  my  chamber  door,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  inviting  the  old  gentleman  inside 
with  a  friendly  smile  and  asking  him  what 
he  had  on  his  chest,  I  opened  the  door 
abruptly  and  kicked  him-into  a  vacant  lot 
onfe  block  distant,  much  as  one  might  be¬ 
have  with  a  chinless  person  selling  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Omar  K.  M. 

I  likewise  lost  a  stanch  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer,  and  these  days  nobody  can  afford 
to  lose  a  friend.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Foster 
keei>s  on  urging  me  to  have  my  liver  over¬ 
hauled  by  some  good  liver-overhauler. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  lost  forever,  and 
who  is  gone  out  of  my  life,  is  none  other 
than  Joel  P.  Winton,  the  human  lath.  He 
moved  away  from  Arizona  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  very  bitter  in  his  mind,  loath¬ 
ing  me  with  an  intensity  that  is  rarely 
seen,  and  cursing  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  shocked  any  one  not  accustomed  to 
mules.  I  doubt  if  Joel  will  ever  return  to 
Arizona.  His  regular  base  of  operations  is 
Chicago,  where  he  probably  is  situated  at 
thLs  moment,  surrounded  by  a  couple  of 
doting  parents  and  a  refined  atmosphere. 
Joel  is  twenty-six  years  old,  or  was,  and 


is  worth  a  small  fortune.  His  old  gentle¬ 
man  wears  a  two-quart  hat,  owns  every¬ 
thing  in  Chicago  over  one  inch  high,  and 
rides  down  to  the  Loop  every  morning  in  a 
glass  carry-all  with  two  chauffeurs.  His 
mother  is  a  prominent  society  leader  and 
looks  like  the  vice-president  of  something. 
Her  picture  appears  every  two  weeks  in  the 
Chicago  Sunday  supplements,  and  when¬ 
ever  she  invites  friends  in  for  the  evening 
they  hang  a  striped  awning  over  the  side¬ 
walk  and  employ  private  detectives  to  lurk 
in  the  shrubbery.  That’s  the  kind  of 
people  the  Wintons  are — sheer,  imadulter- 
ated  class  and  lots  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  this  culture  and  wealth, 
Joel  Winton  and  I  were  as  close  as  a  mus¬ 
tard-plaster  and  a  sprained  back  for  three 
several  months,  and  it  was  Joel  who 
agreed  to  underwrite  the  Ferguson  project 
to  me.  It  was  his  slightly  used  four-pas¬ 
senger  automobile  with  the  tan  slip-covers 
which  was  to  descend  to  me  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  when  he  went  away,  and  I  was  to 
begin  ranching  on  a  large  scale  and  pay 
him  back  the  principal  in  the  course  of 
time. 

It  is  much  worse  to  be  almost  the  owner 
of  a  fine  little  ranch  than  never  to  have 
owned  anything  but  a  safety-razor  and  one 
silk  shirt,  and  now  I  know  it.  If  you  have 
always  lived  about  four  dollars  beyond 
nothing,  life  is  simple  and  serene,  and  you 
rarely  succumb  to  intense  yearnings  after 
the  larger  things.  But  when  you  almost 
get  to  be  a  bloated  land  baron,  and  boot 
yourself  out  of  the  chance,  then  indeed  life 
becomes  one  long  bilious  fever. 

This  Joel  P.  winton  from  Chicago  was 
a  nice,  cheerful  and  friendly  young  man, 
though  extremely  thin  and  ner\'ous  when 
he  first  appeared.  His  parents  sent  him 
out  to  us  in  the  hope  that  we  could  help 
him  grow  a  new  set  of  insides,  his  previous 
insides  having  been  almost  totally  used  up 
by  the  riotous  life  one  is  forced  to  lead  in 
Chicago.  He  steamed  into  the  Porter 
ranch  one  afternoon  looking  like  fifteen- 
cents’  worth  of  human  being,  and  every¬ 
body  said  he  would  jjrobably  die  that  night 
or  the  next  morning. 

However,  Joel  was  a  long  way  from  final 
dissolution.  There  wasn’t  much  to  him 
except  hollow’  eyes,  loose  skin  and  project¬ 
ing  bones  upon  which  his  clothes  hung, 
but  w’hat  was  there  was  as  tough  as  fiddle- 
strings.  He  prowled  about  the  ranch, 
wheezing  a  good  deal,  and  with  a  fright¬ 
ened,  wobegone  manner.  I  looked  him 
over  carefully  and  decided  that  most  of 
him  could  be  saved. 

The  Boss  introduced  us  and  it  appeared 
that  we  could  see  quite  a  bit  of  each  other 
if  Joel  lasted.  Boss  Porter  had  once  owed 
money  to  the  W'intons,  or  Mrs.  Porter  had 
attended  a  tea  in  Chicago,  or  there  was  some 
such  intimate  bond  between  the  families. 
Anyhow,  w’e  w’ere  all  obligated  to  take 
charge  of  this  broken-down  offspring  and 
see  if  we  could  make  him  over.  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  the  letter  which  Joel’s  old 
gentleman  had  sent  ahead  of  him. 

“What  Joel  needs,”  his  father  explained, 
“is  plenty  of  outdoor  life  and  association 
W’ith  the  rugged  type  of  men  found  in  your 
country.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  my  son  has  been  misreared  by  his 
mother,  and  one  of  the  results  is  his  un¬ 
natural  and  confirmed  timidity,  which  you 
will  discover  for  yourselves.  This  is  not 
right  or  normal  in  a  Winton.  I  myself 
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am  not  regarded  as  a  timid  man,  and  where 
Joel  gets  it  is  beyond  me.  I  hope  you  can 
do  something  for  the  boy,  because  at  heart 
he  is  a  fine  lad.” 

Not  such  a  w’ildly  enthusiastic  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch  from  a  doting  father,  is  it? 
However,  the  male  parent  had  all  the  facts. 
Joel  was  good-hearted  and  a  square 
shooter,  but  he  w’as  more  or  less  squeam¬ 
ish,  as  one  might  say  kindly.  He  was  hor¬ 
ribly  afraid  of  about  everything  encoun¬ 
ter^  in  the  day’s  work.  Dogs  scared  him. 
Large  dogs  terrified  him.  Horses  threw 
him  into  a  panic.  Upon  finding  a  lizard  on 
a  hot  stone,  Joel  would  begin  running  due 
east  and  no  human  power  could  halt  him. 
You  had  to  prove  to  him  that  an  ordinary 
cow-pony  has  no  immediate  intention  of 
biting  your  arm  off  unless  irritated.  A 
thunder-storm  drove  him  under  the  bed 
and  a  fist-fight  betw’een  two  annoyed  males 
only  increased  his  already  chronic  heart- 
disease.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  cure  a 
timid  guy  like  this,'and  sometimes  you  just 
have  to  let  him  go  on  shivering  until  over¬ 
taken  by  old  age. 

The  thing  of  first  importance  was  Joel’s 
health,  and  I  became  at  once  his  physician 
and  friend.  When  he  arrived  on  the  after¬ 
noon  train  at  Maricopa,  Jake  met  him  with 
the  ranch  barouche  and  drove  him  up  to 
the  folks.  He  was  cordially  received  and 
given  a  room  in  the  north  wing.  The  Boss 
had  a  chat  w’ith  him  before  supper,  told 
him  to  make  himself  at  home  and  do  as  he 
pleased,  and  that  I  was  to  be  his  pilot. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Joel,  smiling  a  wan 
smile.  “I  think  Andy  and  I  will  hit  it  off.” 

W'e  did  too.  I  got  on  to  his  cur\’cs  in  no 
time  It  all,  and  found  him  to  be  a  regular 
human,  a  little  spoiled  by  too  much  edu¬ 
cation,  but  not  swelled  up.  It  would  never 
occur  to  any  one  to  think  of  him  as  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.  He  seemed  more  like  somebody 
in  the '-wholesale  truck  business  that  you 
might  meet  at  a  card-party. 

WHEN  he  became  a  bit  hardened,  I 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  riding 
a  horse,  and  thereafter  we  prowled  up  and 
down  the  valley,  investigating  this  and  that 
and  taking  long  breaths.  Joel  filled  himself 
full  of  our  notorious  air  and  began  to  show 
signs  of  life  in  the  region  of  the  appetite.  His 
first  meals  consisted  of  thin  toast  and  hot 
milk,  but  in  a  week  he  was  packing  away 
such  regular  fodder  as  rare  roast  beef,  ham, 
hash  and  navy  beans.  I  concluded  he 
would  live  and  this  belief  gradually  be¬ 
came  general. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  excursions  up  the 
valley  that  we  came  across  the  Ferguson 
ranch,  and  while  we  sat  on  a  rock  and  rolled 
cigarets  I  told  Joel  what  could  be  done 
with  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  live 
man.  ^ 

“Nice  place,”  he  admitted.  “Wouldn’t 
be  so  bad  if  you  owned  it,  Andy.” 
“Shucks,”  I  replied. 

“Of  course  if  you  did  own  it,  you’d  have 
to  have  a  wife.” 

“If  I  owned  that  place,”  I  said  seriously, 
“I  could  have  any  single  lady  in  HasM- 
yampa  County  and  about  half  the  married 
ones.” 

“It’s  a  nice  place,”  he  repeated. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Joel’s  four-passffl- 
ger  automobile  came  out  from  Chicago  ^ 
fast  freight,  and  we  began  scouting  arouiw 
more  extensively.  We  gave  up  ridiiig  and 
began  touring,  and  it  was  the  first  time  m 
my  life  I  ever  felt  real  affection  for  an 
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iotomobile.  It  was  easy  to  ride  in,  and  all 
riotous  with  cushions  and  upholstery,  and 
ornamented  with  b>‘ass  extras  fore  and  aft. 
It  even  had  a  clock  that  would  go.  For 
a  while  we  cavorted  over  the  country  near 
Hassayampa  and  then  we  took  our  first 
trip  to  Phoenix,  and  at  this  point  the  fingers 
of  Fate  began  to  tangle  themselves  up  in 
my  otherwise  placid  existence. 

Joel  drove  that  day,  and,  as  usual,  w’e 
broke  no  road  records,  because  he  is  one 
careful  driver.  I  asked  him  as  a  personal 
favor  to  let  the  yellow  devil  out  a  bit  and 
he  did.  until  at  times  we  were  roaring  along 
through  space  at  twenty  miles  an  hour. 


IT  H.\PPENED  to  be  Saturday  in 
Phoenix,  and  that  afternoon  we  cast 
caution  to  the  winds  and  attended  a  vaude¬ 
ville  perfonnance  at  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
so  dlled  because  that  was  its  name.  On 
the  program  it  said  that  here  was  the  real 
home  of  variety.  Nothing,  they  said,  ever 
entered  the  theatre,  imless  it  w’as  a  high- 
dass  act,  but  I  can  now  prove  that  some¬ 
body  was  lying  when  that  was  written. 

It  was  a  nice  theatre  and  a  new  one,  too, 
smelling  of  plaster  and  button  boards. 
The  ushers  were  ladies,  decorated  with 
tum-down  collars  and  little  black  ties  and 
wearing  the  ordinary  white  trousers  used 
in  the  navy  on  parade  occasions.  One  of 
these"  females  escorted  Joel  and  me  down 
the  middle  of  the  house  and  parked  us  in 
the  fourth  row’.  There  was  a  seat  between 
us  and  the  end  of  our  row,  and  at  first  it 
ronained  vacant. 

For  five  minutes  we  sat , there  painfully 
ajoying  the  opening  number,  which  w’as 
the  usual  news  movies,  depicting  a  thrill¬ 
ing  flower  parade  in  Fresno,  followed  by  a 
train-wreck  outside  Pittsburg,  with  one 
car  in  the  river.  Then  came  the  ski-jump- 
«s  enjoying  the  first  snow.  During  the 
ski-jumping  I  glanced  at  Joel  and  observed 
that  something  had  happened. 

A  young  lady  wearing  a  lace  hat  and  ex¬ 
pensive  garments  pattered  down  the  aisle 
behind  our  female  usher,  examined  the  re- 
maming  seat  at  the  end  of  the  row,  and  de- 
poMted  herself  therein  with  the  brisk, 
wriggling  movements  of  a  young  person 
about  to  sit  down  and  look  at  a  show.  She 
removed  her  hat  and  patted  her  hair  and 
fixed  eight  or  nine  hundred  things  that 
needed  fixing,  and  stuck  a  hatpin  in  the 
seat  before  her,  and  unwrapped  a  pink 
ribbon  from  a  box  of  candy  and  fixed  her 
hair  again,  and  gradually  worked  herself 
into  shape  to  enjoy  the  performance, 
which  was  steadily  proceeding. 

The  lady’s  seat  was  number  one  and 
Joel’s  was  two.  Mine  was  three,  and  when 
I  looked  at  the  girl  I  was  forced  to  peek 
around  Joel.  A  few  minutes  after  her  ar¬ 
rival  I  did  so  peek,  and  I  discovered  that 
Joel  was  no  longer  interested  in  high-class 
vaudeville.  As  they  say  in  the  magazines 

Erinted  on  bleached  butcher’s  paper,  it  no 
►nger  intrigued  him.  There  was  in  action 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  troop  of  trained 
l^eons  I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  act  was 
vested  on  Joel  P.  Winton.  As  far  as  Joel 
concerned,  the  man  might  as  well  have 
left  his  pigeons  at  home. 

My  rich  young  friend  w’as  staring  in- 
f®tly  at  the  ornamental  creature  beside 
him,  and  he  was  staring  out  of  the  cemer 
of  one  eye,  which  is  hard  on  the  delicate 
®oscles.  He  was  looking  at  her  with  a 
two-thousand-candle-power  look,  and  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  conceal  his 
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act.  I  am  not  a  person  experienced  in  such 
things,  but  I  recognize  love  at  first  sight. 

That’s  why  it  was  remarkable.  Joel, 
until  this  moment,  had  always  been  hon¬ 
estly  and  even  shiveringly  afraid  of  girls. 
In  his  past  life  he  had  alw’ays  walked  by  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  with  averted 
countenance  and  ready  to  run.  Now,  here 
he  was  straining  the  ligaments  of  his  eye  on 
a  young  damsel  and  ignoring  one  of  the  slick¬ 
est  pigeon  acts  that  ever  came  to  Phoenix. 

“Do  you  know  her?”  I  asked  him  in 
what  I  thought  was  a  polite  whisper. 

“Can’t  you  ever  keep  your  mouth  shut?” 
he  returned  in  a  low  tone  of  intense 
irritation. 

“Oh!”  I  said,  and  then  shut  up  as  di¬ 
rected. 

II 

npHERE  is  no  use  trying  to  explain  the 
L  process  of  falling  in  love  at  first  sight. 
To  understand  it  rightly  you  have  to  do  it 
yourself,  the  same  as  with  drowning  or 
having  a  tooth  filled.  People  who  have 
done  their  falling  in  love  in  a  leisurely, 
calm  and  Presbyterian  manner  will  never 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  mental  paroxysms 
of  a  yoimg  man  who  looks  at  a  strange  girl 
and  begins  trembling  like  an  asp)en. 

Most  people  actually  believe  that  falling 
in  love  at  first  sight  is  a  myth.  This  is  a 
mistake.  You  can  fall  in  love  immediately, 
the  same  as  you  can  break  your  leg  imme¬ 
diately,  only  one  will  hurt  worse  than  the 
other  later  on.  The  other  way  requires 
time.  In  that  case  the  young  man  knows 
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the  girl  over  a  period  of  years,  regards  her 
as  a  refined  person  and  perhaps  admires 
the  way  she  combs  her  hair  back  from  her 
forehead.  One  night  he  asks  her  if  she  ever 
thought  of  getting  married,  whereat  she 
replies  that  she  never  did,  and  he  con¬ 
tinues  quietly  to  discuss  house-furnishings 
and  wages.  Their  engagement  is  then  an¬ 
nounced  and  people  say  they  always  knew 
Bill  would  marry  Lucy. 

It  is  not  that  way  with  falling  in  love 
at  first  sight.  Here  the  young  swain 
glances  at  the  girl.  Something  explodes 
wdthin  him  just  below  the  liver  line,  and 
from  that  moment  he  is  legally  insane  and 
can  be  committed  by  persons  having  the 
proper  jurisdiction.  I  now  watched  Joel 
enter  the  ranks  <rf  these.  I 

She  was  not  a  large  lady,  but  she  was 
complete  in  every  detail,  and  she  wore  the 
sort  of  clothes  you  notice  in  the  winter 
pictures  of  Palm  Beach.  Her  profile  was 
a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  lady  on  the 
silver  dollar,  though  at  first  I  cou]^  see 
very  little  of  her,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Joel  occupied  the  line  of  vision.  Her  nose 
was  small  and  so  was  her  mouth.  She  had 
white  teeth  and  a  lovely  complexion  and 
she  was  aristocratic-looking  and  expen¬ 
sive.  I  wondered  if  she  lived  in  Phoenix, 
because  most  Phoenix  people  are  honest, 
though  not  aristocratic-looking. 

'■  I  ’HE  show  went  on.  just  as  though  noth- 
■E.  ing  was  happening  to  Mr.  Winton. 
Ross  and  Dunton  came  out,  and  if  you  have 
never  seen  that  act  you  have  miss^  much. 
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Ross  was  a  large  female  with  yellow’  hair 
knd  Dunton  was  a  small  man  in  a  red  waist¬ 
coat.  They  sat  down  on  a  green  bench  in 
front  of  a  pink  house  and  talked  and  the 
audience  tittered.  From  titters  it  passed 
on  to  chuckles,  and  thence  to  outright 
laughter,  .^s  the  act  proceeded,  it  grew 
funnier.  About  the  middle  they  sprang 
their  famous  joke  about  the  Scotchman 
and  the  guineapig. 

Never  have  I  heard  such  mirthful  roar¬ 
ing  confined  within  four  walls.  I  had  my 
own  mouth  twice  as  wide  open  as  intended 
by  Nature,  and  Joel  was  laughing  like  a 
w^d  hyena.  When  I  turned  a  tear-filled 
eye  beyond  him,  I  sa’.v  that  the  lady  was 
likewise  in  the  last  stages  of  galloping 
hilarity.  I  could  see  the  gold  filling  next 
her  wisdom  tooth. 

And  it  w’as  no  wonder.  Ross  and  Dun- 
ton  had  a  great  act  and  were  the  funniest 
two  I  ever  heard.  They  looked  funny. 
They  took  that  audience  by  the  neck  and 
shook  the  laughs  out  of  it.  When  the  final 
outburst  came,  with  the  joke  about  the 
Scotchman,  I  turned  to  see  how  Joel  was 
enjoying  himself,  and  he  was  swaying  back 
and  forth  like  a  demented  pendulum, 
pounding  his  knee  in  wild  abandoned  glee. 
Once  or  twice  he  turned  directly  upon  the 
lady  at  his  right  and  they  laughed  away 
together  right  heartily,  facing  each  other 
without  embarra,ssment  or  restraint. 

The  act  ended  and  the  house  settled  and 
wiped  its  eyes.  Joel  sobered  up  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  sneaking  crafty 
looks  at  the  young  creature.  We  walked 
out  behind  her  and  stopped  on  the  side¬ 
walk. 

“Andy,”  Joel  began,  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  that  surprised  me,  “did  you  notice 
that  girl?” 

“Did  I?  To  be  sure  I  did.” 

“Isn’t  she  a  wonderful  girl?” 

“A  bird,”  I  admitted. 

“I  never  had  anybody  affect  me  like  this 
before,”  he  continued.  “I  w’onder  who  she 
is?” 

“I’ll  dash  over  and  ask  her,”  I  said. 

“No,”  said  Joel.  “Do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  What  kind  of  a  rough-neck  are  you? 
You  wouldn’t  dare.” 

'“Wouldn’t  I?  I’ve  done  such  things 
before.  I’ve  asked  many  a  girl  who  she  is, 
and  nothing  ever  happened  to  me.” 

The  lady  had  cros^  the  road  by  this 
time  and  w’as  now  engaged  in  coaxing  a 
small  motor-car  to  betray  signs  of  life.  It 
was  one  of  those  inconspicuous  black  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  can  be  kept  in  the  henhouse 
or  behind  the  stairs  with  the  mop.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  started  it,  got  inside  and  nished 
away  in  full  cry.  Jod  stared  at  her  with 
both  eyes  hanging  down  his  vest,  and  when 
she  di^ppeared  we  returned  to  our  garage 
and  climbed  into  o\ir  Furious  Four. 

From  that  fatal  hour  Joel  P.  Winton 
never  for  an  instant  stopped  talking 
abouf  the  strange  lady.  It  was  imusual  in 
him,  because  for  twenty-six  years  he  had 
never  found  a  woman  that  interested  him  or 
caused  him  emotion  other  than  fright  and 
perplexity. 

During  the  week  that  followed  he  made 
three  trips  to  Phoenix  alone,  while  I  re¬ 
mained  behind  and  toiled,  and  by  his  own 
confession  he  spent  the  time  roving  the 
streets  looking  this  way  and  that. 

“Did  you  see  her?”  I  inquired. 

“Twice,”  he  said. 

“Talk  to  her?” 


“Of  course  not.  I’m  no  flirt.  I  never 
flirted  with  a  woman  in  my  life.” 

“I  believe  you,”  I  said. 

“I  want  this  girl  to  respect  me,”  said 
Joel  seriously.  “If  we  ever  become  friends, 

I  wish  her  to  think  well  of  me.” 

He  then  lectured  me.  He  tried  to  make 
me  see  that  this  girl  in  Phoenix  was  far 
and  beyond  talking  to  people,  but  I  know 
different.  Girls  are  made  to  talk,  and  they 
will  and  do  talk  on  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion,  as  I  know  from  experience.  I’ve  been 
trying  to  stop  one  for  three  years. 

ON  THE  following  Saturday  he  dragged 
me  back  to  Phoenix  again,  and  there 
W’as  a  gleam  of  excitement  in  his  eyes.  His 
conversation  during  that  trip  w’as  dis¬ 
jointed  and  so  was  his  steering. 

“Maybe  I’ll  see  her,”  he  said,  w’ith  a 
frightened  grin. 

“It’s  more  than  likely,”  I  agreed. 

“Blue  eyes!”  he  continued.  “I  noticed 
the  way  her  hair  curls  around  her  ears.  I 
never  before  thought  about  marriage, 
Andy.  Do  you  believe  in  Fate?” 

Then  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  partly 
ran  us  into  a  chuck-hole. 

As  we  approached  Phoenix,  his  excite¬ 
ment  increa^  and  I  thought  some  of 
driving  myself,  although  not  proficient. 

“She  may  attend  the  matinee  again,”  he 
said,  hoping  and  fearing  she  would. 

“If  she  knew  you  w’ere  going  to  be  there, 
maybe  she  would,”  I  suggested,  to  en¬ 
courage  him. 

“She  doesn’t  know  I’m  alive.  I  noticed 
her  hand  and  there  w’as  no  wedding-ring 
on  it.” 

“Which  may  or  may  not  mean  any¬ 
thing,”  I  told  him.  “There’s  many  a  wed¬ 
ding-ring  left  on  the  dresser  these  w’arm 
afternoons.” 

I  had  my  ow’n  opinion  about  the  whole 
affair  iq)  to  this  point.  It  was  quite  clear 
to  me.  Here  w’2is  a  nice  young  man  from 
Chicago,  w’orth  a  couple  of  millions,  and 
the  son  of  as  high-class  people  as  Chicago 
ever  produces.  He  had  everything  for 
which  the  female  usually  married  the  male. 
Therefore,  as  I  saw  it,  if  this  strange  lady 
was  not  married,  and  if  she  knew’  that  Joel 
P.  Winton  yearned  to  know  her,  she  w’ould 
probably  look  him  up  in  a  reliable  finance 
directory  and  be  close  friends  before  night. 
That  was  my  view.  Joel’s  w’as  different. 

“Andy,”  he  said,  after  a  period  of 
thought,  “this  is  more  important  than  you 
think.  You  can’t  possibly  know  how  I 
feel  about  this  girl.” 

“I  have  a  couple  of  suspicions,”  I 
grinned. 

“I  am  w’ild  about  her,”  he  said  solemnly, 
“and  never  w’as  I  w’ild  about  anybody 
before.” 

“All  right,”  I  said,  refusing  to  get  ex¬ 
cited.  “What  next?” 

“That’s  just  it.  I  don’t  know’  w’hat 
next.  You  may  think  this  is  a  careless 
flirtation,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
That  girl  is  bound  to  affect  my  w’hole 
future  life.” 

“Good,”  I  said.  “You  need  something 
to  affect  your  life,  anyhow.” 

“And,”  he  continued,  stopping  the  au¬ 
tomobile  so  he  could  talk  better,  “I  wrant 
you  to  help  me  out.” 

“You  want  me  to  help  you  out.  You 
have  a  couple  of  million  dollars  and  I’ve 
got  a  nice  disposition,  and  yet  you  w’ant 
me  to  help  you  out.” 

“If  you  do,”  he  said  earnestly,  “Andy, 
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if  you  do.  I'll  buy  you  that  Ferguson  ranch. 
.•\nd  when  I  go  back  East,  I’ll  give  you  this 
automobile.” 

I  sat  up  so  violently  that  I  lut  my  head 
on  the  wind-shield. 

“Say  that  all  over  again,”  I  urged  him, 
“and  just  put  in  the  details.  What  can  I 
do  and  how  can  I  do  it?” 

“The  Ferguson  ranch,”  he  repeated. 
“You  pointed  it  out  the  other  day  and 
told  me  how  much  you  admired  it.  Well, 
it’s  yours.  You  can  farm  it  your  own  way 
and  pay  me  back  any  time.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  straighten  things  out  between 
me  and  this  girl,  because  I  can’t  do  it 
alone.  Is  it  a  bargain?” 

I  recovered  my  faculties  one  by  one  and 
shook  hands. 

“Joel,”  I  said,  “you’re  on.  Consider 
the  lady  Mrs.  Joel  P.  Winton.  I  can  al¬ 
ready  see  her  in  whatever  they  wear  in  the 
morning,  pouring  your  coffee  and  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  milk  bill.” 

“No  rough  stuff,”  he  warned  me,  among 
other  directions.  “I  w’ant  your  advice 
and  suggestions,  because  you  seem  to  be 
a  bright  fellow  in  many  ways.  Frankly, 
I’m  a  little  backward  about  women,  and 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  just  now  that 
you  could  help.” 

“I  can,”  I  said  warmly,  thinking  of  the 
ranch.  “You  can  cease  worrying  about 
this  lady  right  now.  If  she  hasn’t  got  a 
husband,  she’s  going  to  have  one.  Un- 
know’n  to  herself,  she  is  already  headed 
straight  for  the  shoals  of  matrimony.” 

.\fter  this  talk  Joel  seemed  more  cheer¬ 
ful  and  I  had  my  tet  good  idea  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  Nothing  promotes  the  flow  of 
high-class  ideas  like  the  thought  of  owning 
a  ranch. 

“Step  on  the  button,  Joel,”  I  remarked. 
“We’ll  start  now,  and  the  first  stop  is  the 
Olympic  Theatre.” 

WE  CRASHED  off  into  Phoenix  at  the 
rate  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour  and 
drew  up  before  the  stately  edifice  of  mirth. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  he  de¬ 
manded,  as  I  climbed  out.  His  old  ner¬ 
vousness  returned. 

“Well, I’m  going  to  find  out  who  the  lady 
is,  if  I  can.  You  can’t  win  a  young  bride 
imless  you  at  least  know  her  name.” 

I  entered  the  foyer,  looked  around  and 
held  a  short  conversation  with  the  elegant 
creature  in  the  box-office.  Most  box-office 
ticket-sellers  are  not  human  beings  and 
never  have  been,  but  this  one  w’as  different. 

“I  was  here  last  Saturday,”  I  began, 
“and  my  friend  and  I  had  seats  two  and 
three  in  the  fourth  row.  There  was  a 
young  w’oman  in  seat  one.  Can  you  tell 
me  w’ho  she  was?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  looking  at  me 
coldly,  “and  I  can’t  tell  you  how  to  raise 
squabs,  neither.  What  do  you  think  this 
is?” 

I  maintained  my  polite  composure. 
“She  had  blue  eyes,”  I  explained,  “and 
her  nose  w’as  the  least  mite  snubbed,  and 
very  pretty.  She  sat  there  in  number  one. 
.  I’d  like  to  know  who  she  is  and  here’s  five 
dollars  out  of  my  pants-pocket.” 

There  was  a  slight  pause  during  which 
he  stared  fixedly  at  the  five,  and  seemed  to 
be  thinking. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  he  said  more  pleas¬ 
antly.  “It’s  foolish  to  himt,  but  may- 

be - ”  . 

He  then  retired  into  his  secret  lair  ana 
W’as  gone  one  minute.  When  he  came  to 
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'Th*n  A«  began  to  Jaugh.  If  he  had  loaHofed  me  on  the  jaw  I  would 
have  felt  better  about  It.” 
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AS  THE  days  went  by,  Joel  became  a  firm 
•L*-  believer  in  my  little  scheme.  He  had 
faith  in  the  theory  that  you  can  address  a 
pleasant  remark  to  a  strange  young  woman 
if  she  is  laughing  heartily.  And  he  further 
felt  sure  that  this  was  one  thing  he  had 
the  courage  <0  do.  I  never  doubted  the 
final  result.  Joel  Winton  is  a  high-class 
lad,  and  if  he  could  once  get  acquainted 
with  Miss  Pearson,  I  saw  all  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  marriage. 

We  entered  upon  a  mad  career  of  Sat¬ 
urday  matinees  in  Phoenix  and  I  bore  up 
under  it  very  well.  Some  of  the  shows 
were  good  and  some  were  what  a  stranger 
might  expect  to  find  in  Phoenix.  Promptly 
at  two  o’clock  every  Saturday  we  walked 
into  the  Olympic  Theatre  and  sat  down  in 
seats  two  and  three,  and  every  Saturday 
the  object  of  Joel’s  devotion  came  blithely 
in  and  took  the  end  seat.  She  may  have 
noticed  Joel,  but  she  showed  no  signs  of  it. 

And  while  all  these  matinees  were  pass¬ 
able,  they  weren’t  what  you  could  call  vio¬ 
lently  funny.  They  seemed  to  get  sadder 
and  sadder  as  time  wore  on.  Once  or  twice 
I  thought  the  hilarity  almost  reached  the 
desired  point,  but  it  never  quite  got  there. 

WE  CONTINUED  thus  to  commute 
between  the  Porter  ranch  and  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  and  it  gradually  dawned 
upon  me  that  Joel’s  introduction  to  this 
peerless  female  depended  a  good  deal  upon 
the  vaudeville  team  of  Ross  and  Dimton. 
So  did  my  ranch,  along  with  my  slightly 
used  automobile. 

Anybody  else  in  this  world  but  Joel 
would  have  managed  to  dig  up  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  lady  some  other  w'ay  when  our 
theatre  scheme  lagged,  but  he  has  a  one- 
track  mind,  too.  He  had  set  up  his  mind 
about  our  plan  and  it  stuck  there. 

As  these  shows  came  and  went  without 
making  any  one  laugh  heartily,  I  began  to 
peer  around  for  Ross  and  Dunton.  I  came 
to  feel  that  my  future  was  sort  of  w'rapped 
up  in  them,  and  they  had  gone  on  out 
toward  the  Coast  and  were  cheering  up 
the  people  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  ru¬ 
mor^  that  they  would  start  East  soon. 

“It’s  up  to  them,”  I  said  to  Joel  one  Sat¬ 
urday,  after  a  show  that  discouraged  us. 
“Ross  and  Dunton  did  it  before,  and  they 
can  do  it  again.” 

,  “Where  are  they  now?”  he  inquired. 

“In  San  Francisco,  and  they’re  gomg  to 
start  Blast,  but  they  may  not  stop  in 
Phoenix.” 

“Would  they  stop  if  I  offered  sufficient 
financial  inducements?”  he  asked  thought¬ 
fully. 

“They  looked  like  a  coiq)le  of  i>eople 
who  might  do  such  a  thing.  I  think  if  you 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  check,  something 
might  be  done.” 

It  was.  I  talked  to  the  manager  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre  and  he  took  the  check 
away  from  me  while  I  was  getting  ready  to 
hand  it  to  him.  We  heard  later  that  Ross 
and  Dimton  had  considered  the  proposi¬ 
tion  and  would  be  pleased  to  play  a  return 
engagement.  Joel  and  I  sat  back  and 
wait^,  and  I  spent  the  time  drawing  pleas¬ 
ing  pictures  of  myself  as  the  future  would 
find  me.  I  saw  myself  seated  on  the  front 
stoop  of  the  Ferguson  ranch,  with  my  auto¬ 
mobile  purring  at  my  knee  and  several 
people  to  do  what  I  told  them.  I  meant  to 
take  a  few  of  the  boys  away  from  Boss 


Porter  and  give  them  jobs,  and  I  confi¬ 
dently  expected  to  make  Jake  my  foreman, 
because  Jake  uses  the  same  kind  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  can  be  relied  upon.  Then  Ross 
and  Dunton  blew  into  Phoenix. 

On  that  important  Saturday,  after  wait¬ 
ing  imjjatiently  through  the  week,  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  Phoenix  long  before  noon,  and 
Joel  hurried  into  the  Capitol  barber-shop 
to  have  himself  made  beautiful.  WhUe  he 
was  spending  four  dollars  on  his  face,  I 
wandered  around  town,  looking  for  a  new 
lunchroom,  because  our  usual  place  had 
sold  out  and  the  new  proprietor  was  ap¬ 
parently  using  mortar  in  his  pies. 

AT  NOON  I  was  hurrying  dowm  the  main 
thoroughfare,  when  I  turned  a  comer 
at  high  speed  and  collided  with  a  citizen.  It 
was  an  ordinary  head-on  collision,  and  the 
man’s  hat  fell  off  into  the  ditch.  He 
started  to  fall  into  the  ditch  himself,  but 
I  recovered  my  own  balance  and  saved  him. 
Then  I  rescued  his  hat  and  apologized, 
brushing  him  off  carefully  and  assuring 
him  that  no  harm  was  meant. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  and  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  accident  good-naturedly  and 
told  me  it  was  all  right.  At  first  I  thought 
he  might  have  broken  something,  because 
when  a  man  gets  to  be  sixty  he  bruises 
himself  very  easily. 

“Sorry,  mister,”  I  told  him.  “I  was 
thinking  about  something  else.” 

“That’s  all  right,  young  man,”  he  an¬ 
swered  cheerfully. 

However,  he  looked  a  trifle  dazed,  so  I 
invited  him  to  step  into  the  nearest  drug¬ 
store  and  refresh  himself. 

“Have  a  lemonade,”  I  suggested.  “Sit 
down  a  minute  and  compose  yourself.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  said,  noticing  that  I 
was  getting  more  polite  all  the  time.  A 
second  later  I  had  steered  him  into  one  of 
the  drug-stores  for  which  Phoenix  is  famous 
since  they  ran  the  saloons  oiit.  The  bright 
eyed  young  lady  took  our  order  and  regaled 
us  with  a  couple  of  drinks,  and  in  no  time 
at  all  the  elderly  gent  had  regained  his 
poise. 

“Live  in  Phoenix?”  he  asked. 

“Me,  no,”  I  said.  “I’m  from  Hassa- 
yampa.  I  work  on  a  ranch.  You  don’t 
look  like  an  Arizona  man  yourself. 

“I’m  a  stranger,”  he  admitted.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  one  of  these  cattle-men.” 

“I  have  been,”  I  grinned,  “but  my  cow¬ 
chasing  days  are  about  ended.  I’m  pretty 
near  through  working  for  other  people.” 

“That’s  good,”  he  said.  “I  like  to  see 
young  men  have  ambition.  This,  country 
needs  ambition.” 

“And  rain.” 

We  got  along  quite  friendly  over  our 
lemon  squash  for  two  guys  who  had  just 
knocked  each  other  spinning,  and  finally 
he  noticed  that  I  seemed  in  good  spirits 
and  spoke  of  it. 

“>^Tiy  wouldn’t  I  be?”  I  demanded. 
“This  is  one  big  day  in  my  life.  Thb  is  the 
day  I’ve  been  waiting  for  a  long  time.” 

He  expressed  further  interest. 

“I’m  going  to  be  a  regular  ranch-owner,” 
I  assured  him,  and  as  he  seemed  really  in¬ 
terested  I  warmed  up  and  told  him  I  in¬ 
tended  to  turn  the  Ferguson  place  into  a 
model  property. 

“You’re  a  lucky  young  man,”  he  said, 
after  I  explained  that  this  prosperity  was 
all  to  be  brought  about  that  very  after¬ 
noon  and  throu^  my  wealthy  friend  from 
Chicago.  I  likewise  told  him  about  the 


slightly  used  automobile,  and  from  there 
I  went  on  and  presently  he  knew  the  whole 
business,  including  my  own  theory  about 
laughter,  and  how  I  was  tr>’ing  to  win  a 
wife  for  a  friend  and  a  ranch  for  myself. 

“All  very  interesting,”  he  observed,  “^d 
amusing,  too.” 

“Didn’t  you  ever  hear  that  joke  about  the 
Scotchman  and  the  guineapig?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  he  said,  “and  I’m  quite  a  theatre^ 
goer.  I  never  heard  it.” 

“Listen,”  I  said.  “There  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man  named  Sandy,  and  he  was  walking 
through  a  wet  field  one  Simday  morning— 
are  you  sure  you  never  heard  it?” 

“Never,”  he  repeated. 

Then  I  told  him  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  will 
refrain  from  springing  it  here  again,  be- 
cause'it’s  old  stuff  now  and  has  Iwn  done 
to  death.  He  heard  me  out  to  the  kick  and 
then  burst  into  peals  of  hearty  merriment, 
as  I  knew  he  would,  and  as  every  one  does 
who  hears  it  for  the  first  time. 

“E-e-e-e-e!”  he  chuckled,  catching  his 
breath.  “That  is  fimny.  That  is  indeed 
funny.  E-e-e-e-e!” 

He  sat  there  on  his  drug-store  stool  and 
laughed  about  seven  dollars’  worth  of  vig¬ 
orous  laughter,  repeating  the  end  of  the 
joke  aloud,  where  the  Scotchman  says, 
“Neither  did  I.”  He  got  off  his  stool, 
wiped  his  eyes,  put  his  hat  on  straight  and 
shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  We  walked 
outside  and  pau^. 

“Good  luck  to  you  and  your  ranch,”  he 
said  in  piarting.  “I  sincerely  hope  your 
young  friend  may  win  his  lady  fair  and  re¬ 
ward  you  as  he  promised.  That  joke  is 
the  richest  thing  I’ve  heard  in  years.  You 
have  made  the  day  brighter.  E-e-e-e-e!” 

He  started  off,  still  chuckling,  and  I  re¬ 
sumed  my  hunt  for  food. 

Young  Mr.  Winton  and  I  arrived  at 
our  theatre  promptly  at  the  opening 
performance,  sat  down  in  tw'o  and  three  and 
waited  in  fear  and  trembling. 

“Suppose,”  Joel  remarked  in  his  usual 
manner,  “that  she  doesn’t  come  to-day?” 

“There’s  one  thing  I  don’t  feel  lik^  sup¬ 
posing.  She’ll  be  here  all  right.  Try  and 
keep  your  hair  on  for  the  next  five  minutes 
and  see.” 

Sure  enough  the  lady  appeared,  took  a 
brief  glance  at  Joel  and  me  and  dropped 
into  her  seat  in  her  fluttery  manner. 

The  show  moved  along  and  while  it  vm 
no  great  shakes  as  a  show,  I  enjoyed  it. 
Ross  and  Dunton  were  there  and  came  on 
in  the  place  of  honor.  The  house  was  filled 
and  all  those  Phoenix  people  began  to  howl, 
just  as  they  had  howled  before.  I  could 
see  Joel  mentally  getting  ready  to  say 
something  nice  to  the  lady,  though  I  told 
him  that  morning  no  courage  would  be  re¬ 
quired  and  that  it  was  all  very  simple. 

Little  by  little  the  audience  grew  he^ 
less  and  we  approached  the  moment  of  tie 
joke  about  the  Scotchman.  I  glanced  at 
Joel.  He  was  pale  but  determined  and 
had  moved  forward  on  his  seat.  Then 
Ross  walked  across  to  Dunton  and  began 
to  tell  the  joke. 

A  pussy-footed  usher  sneaked  down  the 
aisle,  leaned  over  at  the  end  of  our  row» 
held  a  short  whispered  consultation  tnu 
Joel’s  heart-wrecker,  and  thereafter  Mu* 
Pearson  reached  for  her  hat  and  glove*, 
rose  up  behind  the  usher  and  turned  away 
And  I  hope  to  die  if  she  didn’t  walk  out « 
the  theatre  before  Ross  could  tell  Duntfl* 
the  joke. 
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FOLLOWED  BY  LAUGHTER' 


I  never  even  heard  it  myself.  Neither 
did  Joel  P.  Winton.  When  I  ventured  to 
look,  he  was  still  sitting  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  his  seat,  primed,  so  to  speak,  but 
totally  unexploded.  Whatever  he  was 
going  to  say  to  that  young  lady  remained 
within  him  and  unsaid,  and  as  I  looked  he 
gradually  began  to  turn  the  color  of  old 
limburger  cheeSe  that  has  been  out  in  the 
sun  several  days.  There  was  a  thunder  of 
laughter  and  the  shrieks  of  many  innocent 
people  enjoying  themselves,  but  we  were 
not  among  them.  Wherever  I  looked,  I 
could  see  nothing  except  the  Ferguson 
ranch  being  sold  to  strangers. 

“Let’s  get  out,”  Joel  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

I  said  nothing,  but  followed  him,  and  a 
moment  later  we  were  standing  in  the 
dreary  .\rizona  sunshine  looking  at  each 
other  like  a  couple  of  lost  souls  on  the  last 
day.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the 
lady.  She  had  vanished,  along  with  my 
ranch  and  my  slightly  used  automobile. 
Joel  smiled  in  a  sickly  sort  of  way. 

“Well,  .\ndy,”  he  said,  “we  slipped  up 
on  that  one,  didn’t  we?  Now  what’ll  we 
do?” 

“Let’s  go  down  to  the  morgue,”  I  said, 
“and  see  if  we  know  anybody.” 

In  more  or  less  silence  we  drifted  back 
to  our  garage,  wondering  why  Miss  Pear¬ 
son  had- walked  out  on  us  at  the  psycho¬ 
logical  instant. 

“Why  couldn’t  she  have  waited  ten 
minutes?”  I  demanded  morosely. 


“.\nd  what  did  that  usher  say  to  her?” 
Joel  inquired.  I  didn’t  know  the  answer 
that  day,  but  I  did  the  next. 

.\bout  ten  o’clock  Simday  morning  I 
sat  on  the  stoop  behind  the  bunk-house 
trying  to  forget  my  woes  and  put  an  edge 
on  a  favorite  razor.  Joel  had  been  very 
gloomy  after  leaving  Phoenix.  He  came 
around  the  end  of  the  building,  carrying 
the  morning  paper. 

“She’s  gone,”  he  said,  “and  now  I  know 
why  she  left  the  theatre.” 

“Why?” 

He  stuck  his  finger  at  the  first  column 
and  handed  the  paper  to  me,  and  this  is 
what  1  read: 

Mr.  .\lonzo  Pearson,  the  Saginaw  chair  man¬ 
ufacturer,  at  a  late  hour  last  night  was  declared 
out  of  da^er,  and  the  Pearson  family  will  start 
for  Michigan  this  morning  in  their  private  car 
Cyclops.  Mr.  Pearson  narrowly  escaped 
death,  according  to  the  statement  of  Doctors 
Ruth  and  James,  who  attended  him.  Yester¬ 
day  afternoon  the  manufacturer,  who  is  elderly, 
encoimtered  a  humorous  stranger  on  Hill 
Street  near  Finegan’s  drug-store.  The  stran¬ 
ger  told  Pearson  a  number  of  funny  stories  and 
one  joke  in  particular,  at  which  the  wealthy  old 
gentleman  laughed  most  heartily. 

He  continued  to  laugh  all  the  way  home,  and 
finally  his  merriment  brought  on  an  attack  of 
hiccups,  which  gradually  became  more  violent. 
^  He  grew  rapidly  worse  and  our  two  best  doctors 
'  were  summoned,  by 'which  time  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  very  weak  and  his  life  was  despaired 
.of..  His.  alarmed  wife  and  children  gathered 
round  his  bedside.  messenger  was  sent  post¬ 


haste  to  the  Olympic  Theatre,  where  Miss 
Doris  Pearson  was  attending  a  matins, 
and - 

.\t  this  point,  I  ceased  to  read  and  began 
to  look  at  a  cloud  of  blue  spots  in  the  air. 

*Tt  must  have  been  a  mighty  funny 
joke,”  Joel  said  sadly. 

“It  was,”  I  admitted,  unable  to  keep  the 
horrible  truth  locked  in  my  guilty  bosom. 
“It  was  that  one  about  the  Scotchman  and 
the  guineapig.” 

Joel  looked  down  at  me  in  utter  bewil¬ 
derment. 

“How  do  you  know?”  he  asked. 

“I  told  him,”  I  said  feebly.  “I’m  the 
humorous  stranger  he  met  on  Hill  Street.” 

“You  told  him,”  Joe  yell^. 

Then  he  began  to  laugh.  If  he  had  wal¬ 
loped  me  on  the.  jaw,  I  would  have  felt 
better  about  it.  He  walked  away,  still 
laughing  like  a  demented  person,  and 
when  I  saw  him  again  he  was  hurling  his 
belongings  into  the  slightly  used  automo¬ 
bile  with  the  tan  slip-covers.  That  morn¬ 
ing  he  departed  from  our  ranch,  saying 
good-by  to  nobody  and  not  a  word  about 
the  Ferguson  ranch. 

Since  then  I’ve  been  looking  peaked. 

“Andy,”  the  boss  said  recently,  “you 
ought  to  see  a  doctor.” 

doctor  is  no  use,”  I  replied  sadly. 
“I  need  a  surgeon.” 

“What  for?”  he  asked,  astonished. 

“To  cut  out  my  luck,”  I  said.  “Lately 
my  luck  has  been  terrible.” 

And  that’s  the  way  things  stand. 
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November 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

“^TOV'EMBER  is  a  spinster  who  never  had  a  lover, 

^  All  her  pretty  sisters  have  sweethearts  by  the  score, — 
Wistful  .\pril,  singing  June  with  roses  wreathed  above  her, 
And  the  gipsy  girl  October  flaming  out  from  brake  and  cover; 
But  a  gaunt,  gray  spinster  is  November  evermore. 

Brown  earth  beneath  her  feet,  dull  skies  above  her, 

Not  a  flower  anywhere  nor  any  wings  to  start, 

November  is  a  spinster  who  never  had  a  lover, 

But  when  you  see  her  sunsets  you  look  into  her  heart. 

I  have  loved  her  sisters,  I  have  praised  their  graces. 

But  in  grim  November  I  find  a  better  thing, — 

A  grief  that  asks  no  comforting,  a  heart  that  seeks  no  praises; — 
I’d  rather  have  her  courage  than  all  their  pretty  faces. 

Her  honest,  blunt  assurance  than  the  promises  of  spring. 

Brown  earth  beneath  her  feet,  bare  boughs  above  her. 
Walking  through  the  empty  fields  silent  and  apart, — 
November  is  a  spinster  who  never  had  a  lover. 

And  only  through  her  sunsets  you  look  into  her  heart. 


« 
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The  Deserter  from  the  Brutus 

A  Story  of  Patriotism 
By  J^ax  Vernon 


jrfS  WTLKINS  stepped  over  the 
edge  of  the  Brutus  on  the 
coal- grimed  government 
wharf  at  Pago -Pago,  he 
changed  suddenly  from  a 
rage-maddened  tiger  to  a 
cautious  and  furtive  weasel.  He  glanced, 
apparently  casually,  really  most  keenly,  at 
the  half-naked  brown  Tongan  roustabouts, 
eating  and  smoking  in  little  groups  on  the 
wharf.  It  was  the  noon-hour.  And  then 
he  walked  slowly  and  idly  across  the 
wooden  floor  and  on  around  the  end  of  the 
great  coal-sheds. 

As  he  walked  he  rolled  a  brown  paper 
dgaret,  pouring  out  with  steady  hand  the 
cheap  flake  tobacco  from  its  little  cloth 
bag.  He  looked  curiously  at  his  firm 
hands  as  his  fingers  manipulated  the  tiny 
roll  of  paper,  and  wondered  a  bit  at  their 
capacity  for  this  present  trivial  perform¬ 
ance.  For  it  had  required  both  bands  to 
hold,  and  both  great  hairy  arms  to  lift  above 
his  head,  the  jagged  mass  of  coal  which  he 
had  just  craved  down  into  the  face  of 
Second  Engineer  Bender. 

As  he  passed  the  coal-sheds  he  did  not 
turn  to  the  right  along  the  beach,  where 
were  ranged  the  native  toadstool  houses 
and  the  few  scattered  gleaming  white 
government  buildings  that  made  up  the 
little  port  village  of  Pago-Pago.  Wilkins 
must  needs  forego  the  us^  noonday 
pleasure  of  a  brief  social  hour  with  the  lazy, 
friendly,  chattering,  brown  men  and  women 
of  the  b^ch.  So,  with  final  glances  to  right 
and  left  and  behind,  he  buried  himself  at 
a  plunge  in  a  narrow  tuimel-like  path  in 
the  tropic  bush. 

For  the  aggressive  velvet  green  jungle  of 
the  Tutuila  mountains  and  hills  comes 
down  to  the  very  skirts  of  Pago-Pago 
village,  and  would  flow  indeed  quite  over 
the  floimces  of  these  skirts  were  it  not  in¬ 
termittently  beaten  back  with  ax  and  fire. 

The  bush  path  into  which  Wilkins  had 
disappeared — and  without  the  path  he 
could  not  have  penetrated  the  lu^  liana- 
bound  jungle  at  all — was  a  ^>ecial  one 
recently  hewn  out  by  the  sailors  of  the 
Wheeling,  the  trim  white  gunboat  at  the 
station. 

It  led  from  the  government  wharf 
and  store-sheds  up  to  the  swift  little  hill 
which  lifted  directly  above  them,  on  the 
siunmit  of  which  a  tall  white  flagpole 
bore  aloft  all  day  the  red-white-and-blue 
symbol  of  American  sovereignty.  Each 
morning  a  sailor  climbed  the  path  viith  the 
precious  cloth  imder  his  arm,  and  with 
him  a  bugler,  who  blew  triumphantly  as 
the  flag  ran  gracefully  apeak,  while  all  the 
sailors  ashore  or  on  the  gunboat  in  the 
harbor,  and  all  the  government  officers  and 
deiks — all,  indeed,  there  was  of  governing 
America  in  Pago-Pago — stood  at  rigid 
attention,  faced  to  the  little  green  hill. 

And  at  sunset,  the  marvelous  swift 
tropic  sunset,  the  path  was  climbed  again 
by  sailor  and  bugler,  and  again  the  world 


stood  still  and  at  attention  as  the  flag 
slowly  fell  and  the  bugle  called  its  clear 
notes.  This  flag-raising  and  flag-falling 
were — ^what  shall  I  say? — two  patriotic 
hynrns,  two  public  Fourth  of  July  orations, 
two  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  songs  a  day,  in 
this  distant,  isolated  speck  of  America,  this 
emerald  satellite  of  the  mother  planet, 
awash  in  the  great,  warm,  blue,  tropic 
Pacific. 

Wilkins  bore  no  flag  as  he  trudged  along 
the  path.  It  was  already  up  there  above 
him,  speaking  out  in  staccato  Uttle  pops 
and  jerks  its  message  of  freedom  and 
friendliness. 

But  Wilkins  interpreted  the  flag’s 
talking  all  wrong.  To  him  it  cried  out 
harsh  oaths  and  sneering  jeers,  and  orders 
of  days  in  brig  on  bread  and  water, 
and  threats  Of  irons  and  tricings-up. 
W’ilkins  had  been  taught  to  translate  the 
flag  language  by  Second  Engineer  Bender, 
and  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  he  had 
.learned  were  equally  atrocious.  From 
Baltimore  to  Pago-Pago,  round  the  Horn, 
is  a  long,  long  voyage,  and  more  especially 
when  one  is  a  stoker  in  the  ov«i-like  depth 
of  a  heavy  iron  government  collier  like  the 
Brutus.  But  most  especially  of  all  when 
the  one  man  who  is  the  flag  and  govern¬ 
ment  to  you,  and  slave-owner  and  overseer 
of  you,  all  in  one,  is  a  brute. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  the 
monologing  flag,  W’ilkins  stopped  for 
breath.  It  is  curiously  breath-taking  and 
warm  and  perspiring  work  to  climb  a  steep 
hill  under  the  ardent  tropic  sun  of  Tutuila. 
And  Wilkins,  though  clad  only  in  sleeveless 
undershirt  and' thin  overalls,  and  used  to 
working  mightily  in  a  bake-oven,  was  not 
inured  to  the  glaring  light  and  the  beating 
sim  on  his  bare  head.  Also  he  had  just 
been  enraged  enough  to  kill  a  man.  And 
this,  too,  is  heating. 

SO  WTLKINS’S  head  was  painfully  hot, 
and  at  his  temples  and  also  low  in  the 
back  of  his  brain,  were  heavy  audible  throb- 
bings — much  like  the  engine-throbbing  of 
the  Brutus.  Perhaps  if  Bender  were  not 
yet  dead  he  was  feeling  throbbings  too. 
Everything  seemed  throbbing.  Even  the 
blinding  noonday  light  came  and  went  in 
telegraphic  flashes.  W’ilkins  realized  that 
for  a  man  trying  to  run  for  his  life  he  was 
perilously  near  to  fatal  weakness.  He 
leaned  against  the  flagpole.  He  wrapped 
his  arms  about  it.  He  closed  his  eyes  to 
the  dot-and-dash  flashes  of  light. 

The  flag  hanging  over  him  in  the  listless 
Viind  cast  down  on  him,  though  he  didn’t 
know  it,  an  uncertain  shade.  Wilkins  mut¬ 
tered,  “God,  let  me  be  strong;  let  me 
get  away.  It  was  his  fault;  he  treated  me 
like  a  dog;  the  others  were  cowards;  they 
are  not  Americans.”  Now  this  was  not  a 
prayer;  it  was  simply  W’ilkins  muttering 
semi-deliriously  to  himself. 

But  some  way — perhaps  it  was  the  un¬ 
certain  protecting  shade  of  the  great  flag — 
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the  throb  died  down.  Wilkins  did  not 
faint,  but  opened  his  eyes,  and  felt  cooler, 
and  stronger  and  saner. 

It  was  a  marvel  of  quieting  peace- 
begetting  beauty,  this  scene  that  W’ilkins 
opened  his  eyes  upon  as  he  still  clung  to 
the  supporting  flagpole.  From  the  right 
there  came  to  him  the  low  tones  of  the  surf 
breaking  unceasingly  on  the  coral  reef  near 
the  harbor  mouth;  and  slowly  turning 
that  way,  he  saw  the  even,  distance-soft¬ 
ened  curving  white  line  that  marked  the 
outer  margin  of  the  fringing  reef.  Beyond 
stretched  the  utterly  blue  sheet  of  the 
Pacific,  lifting  its  distance  horizon-high 
up  into  a  cloudless  sky. 

At  the  water’s  edge,  all  around  the 
crater  harbor  below  him,  ran  the  narrow 
strip  of  gleaming  beach,  while  back  a  few 
paces  from  it  peeped  out  the  scattered 
Samoan  huts  and  rose  the  gently  curving 
slender  poles  of  coconut  palms  and  the 
dense  dark-green  heads  of  the  great-leaved 
breadfruit  trees.  And  among  them  all,  like 
slow  ants,  moved  the  natives,  with  naked, 
shining  oiled  shoulders  and  lava-lava  clothed 
loins. 

AND  then  W’ilkins’s  bloodshot  eyes  roved 
out  over  the  curious  lake-like  harbor, 
where  rode  the  station  gunboat  like  a  great 
white-bodied  albatross,  tossing  idly  on  the 
smooth  swell.  Not  far  from  it  rested  the 
black  bulk  of  the  Brutus,  tied  up  to  the 
government  wharf.  It  was  here  to  vomit 
out  its  heap  of  coal  so  that  this  exquisite 
islet  gem  should  be  something  practically 
useful  for  the  gray  ships  of  war  that  might 
come  here  some  day  bellowing  for  more 
fuel  to  feed  their  fires  of  rage. 

And  as  W’ilkins’s  eyes  rested  on  the 
grimy  collier,  the  growing  peace  and  quiet 
in  his  breast  disappeared.  For  with 
sudden  vision  that  pierced  the  iron  walls 
of  the  ship  and  penetrated  deep  into  its 
dark  hold,  he  saw  the  mangled  red-and- 
white  face  of  Bender,  and  hb  huddled  form 
lying  ugly  on  the  tumbled  coal.  .And  with 
panic  in  his  heart.  Stoker  W’ilkins  turned 
to  the  bush,  frantic  to  flee. 

As  wildly  as  the  driven  rabbit  dashes 
for  the  open,  so  wildly  this  panic-ridden 
man  dashed  for  the  close.  He  lunged 
against  the  odorous  green  wall  in  front  of 
him.  It  gave — happy  marvel.  He  plunged 
through;  he  stumbled  along;  he  found 
always  an  invitation  in  a  sort  of  scanter 
growth  that  seemed  to  follow  a  twisting 
line  around  the  hillside.  Wilkins  had 
stumbled  into  a  disused  path,  already 
reclaimed  in  part  by  the  ^sping  jun^e, 
but  not  yet  wholly  regained.  His  thm 
undershirt  distributed  itself  in  bits 
clutching  branches;  his  hairy  chest  blM 
in  slow  drops  from  the  raw  places;  1^ 
hair  and  b^rd  caught  strange 
see^,  and  his  grimy  overalls  gaped  wide 
at  the  many  rents.  All  but  naked  he 
struggled  along  this  gantlet  line  ot 
scourging  plant  things,  fighting  for  life.  It 
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was  the  madness  of  panic,  that  madness 
that  comes  to  the  child  in  the  dark  or  to 
men  in  burning  buildings. 

How  long  in  rods  or  in  time  that  panic 
%ht  lasted,  Wilkins  knew  not.  Was  it  a 
lifetime  of  mad  fear  and  struggle,  or  was 
it  but  a  few  minutes  or  seconds  of  super¬ 
human  feeling  and  effort?  How  much 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  capacity 
to  feel  and  strive  may  be  exhausted  in  the 
drowning  man’s  visions  and  clutchings,  or 
the  torture  pains  and  gyrations  of  the 
gasping  rogue  at  the  end  of  the  noose? 
How  much,  no  credible  witness  has  ever 
come  back  to  tell  us.  But  Wilkins  came 
back.  .\nd  yet  he  would  not,  perhaps 
could  not,  teU,  as  we  talked  together 
on  a  later  day. 

The  end  of  Wilkins’s  death-struggle  was 
life.  He  burst  out  of  the  torturing  bush 
into  a  sun-lighted  little  clearing  where  an 
old  man  and  a  girl-child  were  digging  up 
taro  tubers.  Or  rather,  when  one  looked 
a  bit  closer,  Fa’uU  was  not  a  girl-child; 
she  was  a  woman-child.  Very  young  do 
the  slender  child-faced  Samoan  girls 
l>*come  women. 

With  the  plunging  advent  of  Wilkins, 
taro -gathering  was  for  the  moment 
I^orce  suspend^.  But  beyond  a  first 
^ht  start,  neither  old  man  nor  girl 
betrayed  any  considerable  surprise  at  this 
unheralded  fleshly  manifestation.  On  Wil- 
part  the  utter  peacefulness  and 
Qukt  and  seclusion  of  the  scene  acted  like 
afeiry  charm.  Panting,  bleeding,  with 
•■nodshot,  wild  eyes,  cruelly  tom  l^r  and 
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beard,  and  even  more  nearly  mother- 
naked  than  the  lava-lava  clad  natives 
themselves,  he  regained,  almost  in  a  breath, 
all  his  understanding  and  self-control. 
For,  some  way,  the  little  glade,  the  quiet¬ 
ness,  the  soft-eyed,  friendly-gazing  Fa’u- 
li,  and  the  placid,  bent  old  man,  spelled 
safety  and  peace  to  Wilkins.  .\nd  when 
the  girl  came  slowly  up  to  him,  calmly 
drawing  her  scanty  covering  together  over 
shoulders  and  breasts,  and  said  sweetly, 
“Talofal  Where  you  come?”  he  straight¬ 
ened  up,  unashamed  and  imafraid,  re¬ 
sponded,  “Talofa,"  and  simply  pointed 
toward  tbe  harbor. 

“Ah,  you  shippie  man?” 

“Yes,  I  was  ^p  man  but  now  no  more.” 

“You  serta?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bad  man  he  come?” 

He  slowly  mraed  and  looked  toward 
the  flapping  nag  and  said,  “Probably, 
yes.” 

“You  my  flen?” 

.  “Yes.” 

SHE  smiled  softly  and  stretched  out  her 
slender  brown  arm  toward  him.  He 
took  her  cool  hand  and  she  led  him  to  the 
old  man  who  stood  leaning  on  his  rou^ 
mattock.  Him  she  talked  to  swiftly  in 
a  few  liquid  phrases,  and  then  turning  to 
Wilkins  said:  “We  go  home  better  before 
bad  man  he  come.” 

The  old  man  lifted  his  woven  pandanus 
basket  of  taro  tubers,  and  with  a  single 
glance  at  Wilkins  and  a  simple  “Talofa” 
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shouldered  his  mattock  and  led  the  way 
to  a  narrow  opening  in  the  bush.  Fa’uli 
and  the  deserter  Wilkins  followed,  hand-in- 
hand. 

Brown,  sturdy,  large-eyed,  liquid-spoken, 
care-free,  hospitable  and  loving  were  the 
“flens”  and  comforters,  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  and  fathers  and  mothers,  that  the 
ecstatic  W'iUnns  discovered  in  the  little 
Samoan  village  nestling  in  the  bush  not 
two  rifle  shots  from  the  coal-grimed 
Brutus.  If  there  was  a  touch  of  calcu¬ 
lating  in  the  shaving  and  staining,  the 
substitution  of  a  lava-lava  for  remnants  of 
shirt  and  overalls,  if  aU  the  manipulating 
which  made  Wilkins  something  of  a  hand¬ 
some  man  and  a  good  deal  of  a  Samoan, 
if  it  had  a  bit  of  thoughtfulness  about  it,  it 
seemed  more  the  result  of  the  merry  doing 
of  “flens”  and  brothers  to  fool  “bad  shif^ie 
man  he  come”  than  to  any  calculating  on 
the  part  of  Wilkins. 

’From  coal-heaving  on  the  Brutus  to 
perennial  resting  on  a  tropic  islel  And  with 
Fa’uli  for  ‘  flen.”  No  vilk^  taupo  was  ever 
lovelier  than  Fa’uli;  none  ever  with  more 
rounded,  gleaming  shoulders,  odorous  with 
shining  oil  of  a^ra.  No  happier,  whole- 
somer,  nor  more  hospitable  family  than 
hers,  sitting  day  long  a-squat  on  the  skep- 
ing-mats  under  the  toadstool  roof,  the 
women  weaving  at  fine  mats,  or  pounding 
and  staining  the  wood-pulp  tapa  clothes; 
the  men  earnestly  watching  them,  or  chat¬ 
ting  together,  as  they  smoked  their  long, 
tapering,  pendl-like  cigarets.  And  en¬ 
veloping  them  all  the  soft  languor  of  the 
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changeless  tropic  day;  gleaming  about 
them  the  glowing  light  of  the  ardent 
tropic  sun. 

So,  merged  securely  in  the  household  of 
Fa’uli,  Wilkins  basked  free  and  unmolested 
in  the  light  of  the  tropic  sun,  and  of  the 
only  less  ardent  eyes  of  his  keen-witted,  soft- 
spoken,  little  “flen.”  He  lolled  at  pleasure 
on  the  sleeping-mats  in  the  house;  he  went 
into  the  bush  with  the  old  man  by  hidden 
paths  to  collect  a  few  coconuts  or  bread¬ 
fruits;  he  wrung  an  occasional  chicken’s 
neck;  even,  secure  in  his  new  brown  oiled 
skin  and  shaven  face,  he  helped  the  laugh¬ 
ing  men  and  women  draw  the  great  village 
seine  in  a  sheltered  cove  at  the  harbor’s 
end.  \s  the  time  passed  unnoted  by,  life 
for  Wilkins  was  one  long,  warm  drowsiness 
and  daze  of  joy. 

WE  M.W  not  believe  that  the  officers 
of  the  Brutus  and  the  red-sashed 
fita-fitas  of  the  commandant’s  body-guard 
did  not  search  for  Wilkins.  On  a  little 
island,  five  by  ten  miles,  most  of  it  covered 
by  impenetrable  bush,  it  should  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  roaming  white  man  clad  in 
tatters  of  shirt  and  overalls  and  crowned 
wth  a  rough  shock  of  yellow  hair.  But 
perhaps  the  apparent  certainty  of  the 
quarry  made  the  search  less  persistent  and 
careful.  Or  perhaps  the  ingenuity  and 
resources  of  the  little  “flen”  Fa’uli  over¬ 
matched  the  keenness  of  the  hunters.  \s 
far  as  the  seekers  from  the  Brutus  were 
concerned,  Stoker  Wilkins,  deserter,  was 
certainly  unrecognizable  as  that  child  of 
nature,  Fa’uli’s  “flen  Williking,”  stalking 
carelessly  about  in  a  village  not  even  out 
of  sight  of  the  flapping  flag  on  the  hill¬ 
top.  And  as  for  the  fita-fitas,  the  native 
constabulary,  were  they  not  almost  every 
man  of  them,  brother,  cousin,  uncle  or 
what-not  to  Fa’uli  or  some  members  of  her 
toadstool-hut  family? 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  some  men  when 
such  relief  from  work  and  stress  comes  as 
came  to  Wilkins,  to  drift  into  a  settled 
incapacity  for  any  future  striving.  Of 
such  men  is  comproed  the  human  flotsam 
and  jetsam  strewn  along  the  beach  of 
every  little  sun-kissed  coral  inlet  in  the 
Pacific. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  man  who 
gets  rested  sufficiently;  who  rests  out,  so 
to  say,  and  is  pricked  by  something  in  him 
toward  lifting  up  life’s  burden  again. 
Unfortunately  for  “flen  Williking’s”  peace 
mind,  he  was  of  this  latter  sort  of  man. 
A  steady  course  of  sweet  doing-nothing 
interrupted  irr^ularly  by  monotonously 
similar  repasts  of  coconut  milk,  roasted 
breadfruits  and  taro,  cuttlefish  arms  and 
large  white  beetle-grubs,  began,  insidiously, 
to  stir  up  in  Wilkins’s  inside  a  certain 
malaise.  There  came,  too,  occasional 
twitchings  in  the  great  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  thighs  that  seemed  to  be  complainings 
at  their  neglect. 

And  the  few  specimens  of  white  chil¬ 
dren  of  nature  inscrutably  known  as 
beach-combers,  that  Wilkins  saw  now 
and  then  in  the  village  or  elsewhere,  were 
not  pleasant  companions,  nor  even  cheer¬ 
ful  sights  to  contemplate  from  little 
distances.  One  wreck  in  particular  was 
an  extremely  unsettling  sight  to  Wilkins, 
His  eyelids  moved  tmnecessarily  and  non- 
synchronously;  there  was  a  lack  of  teeth 
and  a  prematureness  of  grayness  in  the 


hair  and  wrinkles  on  the  face  that  boded  ill 
for  the  future. 

But  perhaps  what  most  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Wilkins’s  mind  and  soul  was 
the  morning  and  evening  flag  ceremony. 
Through  the  quiet  distance  he  would  hear 
the  bugle  faintly  but  clearly  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  his  eyes  all  unconsciously 
rarely  mis^  the  fluttering  of  the  rising 
and  falling  flag.  He  never  got  over  his 
first  turn  to  attention  that  had  been  his 
wont  when  the  bugle  called.  .\nd  some 
days  he  would  stand  absently  gazing  .it  the 
distant  little  green  hill  by  the  harbor’s 
mouth,  with  the  flag  streaming  out  in  the 
fresh  trade-wind. 

“.\h,  bad  shippie  man  where  flag  is,” 
would  murmur  sympathetic  little  Fa’uli. 
.\nd  Wilkins  would  start  and  turn  to  her, 
and  drop  his  heavy  hands  on  her  smooth 
shoulders  and  say,  “Yes,  bad  men  there.” 
But  his  great  arms  would  twitch  and  there 
would  come  to  him  a  swift  restiveness.  He 
would  recall  the  hoarse  shouts  and  oaths' of 
his  working  companions;  and  there  would 
come  the  memory  of  the  reluctant  murmur 
of  admiration  his  giant  strength  had  wrung 
from  the  rough  Titans  about  him. 

He  woxild  suddenly  reach  out  and 
roughly  grasp  and  swing  the  half-frightened 
Fa’uli  aloft,  as  if  her  plump  little  body 
were  a  feather’s  weight.  And  she  feared 
these  occasional  moments  in  her  “flen  Willi¬ 
king!”  Could  he  be  going  to  become  “bad 
head”  like  the  old  white  man  Anderson,  w'ho 
used  to  drink  so  much  gin  and  stagger  out  of 
his  trading-house  ready  to  maim  and  kill? 
He  had  been  carried  away  finally  by  the 
commandant’s  fita-fitas,  howling  wildly, 
and  slavering  horribly  at  the  mouth. 
And  she  would  shrink  a  little  as  Wilkins 
put  her  lightly  on  her  feet,  and  would 
stroke  his  hand  timidly  until  he  turned  his 
face  and  smiled  at  her  again. 

But  if  little  Fa’uli  had  her  misgivings 
and  fears,  what  had  she  to  make  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  protest?  Into  her  care-free 
life  had  come  this  wonderful  new  thing, 
and,  thankful  and  happy  and  proud,  she 
accepted  her  gift  from  the  gods.  But  this 
splendid  gift  would  continue  to  belong -to 
her,  she  knew,  only  as  they  willed  it.  Con¬ 
stant  and  ever-loving,  hand  in  hand  and  by 
his  side,  Fa’uli  clung  to  her  flen.  Trembling 
a  little  now  and  then  with  strange,  half- 
realized  emotions,  but  stoic  in  her  hap¬ 
piness  and  in  her  possible  woe  alike. 

She  knew  a  little  of  the  ways  of  the 
white  man  of  the  beach,  and  that  little  was 
not  reassuring.  But  this  great,  strong, 
simple  giant,  mostly  smiling,  always 
gentle,  was  different' from  the  men  she  had 
seen  or  the  men  of  the  tales  told  among 
the  chattering  villagers. 

And  so  drifted  on  the  uncounted  da)^. 

Always  the  glowing  ^  and  the  swift 
little  showers  from  the  tiny  clouds;  the 
murmuring  and  chatting  and  singing  in  the 
house;  the^ughing  and  loving  about  the 
evening  cook-fire;  the  feasting  and  kava- 
drinkings;  the  strolls  xmder  the  strange 
star  patterns  of  the  southern  sky. 

But  one  time  there  came  a  bad  evening 
for  Wilkins.  A  little  party  of  white  men, 
officers  on  a  visiting  British  gunboat  just 
arrived,  came  after  supper  to  the  village 
to  see  a  siva-siva,  or  native  sitting  dance, 
arranged  by  the  commandant  as  an  en¬ 
tertainment  for  them.  W'ilkins,  in  passing 


near  the  group,  heard  but  a  single  sentence 
before  he  turned  sharply  away  at  the  sound 
of  the  English  words.  The  sentence  was: 
“Yes,  the  Brutus  is  going  out  in  a  couple 
of  days;  they  almost  finished  unloading  to¬ 
day.”  Just  then  the  soft,  distant  bugling 
for  the  sunset  flag-fall  came.  .\nd  as  one 
of  the  British  officers  turned  toward  the 
falling  flag  on  the  little  green  hill,  he  stared 
surprisedly  at  a  tall,  unusual  looking 
native  momentarily  who  had  come  awk¬ 
wardly  to  attention,  with  hand  brought  to 
bare  head  in  salute. 

“Did  you  see  that  curious  chap  there?” 
he  asked  a  companion,  as  Wilkins  pulled 
himself  together  quickly  and  walked 
swiftly  away. 

The  next  day  at  officers’  mess  on  his 
boat,  where  the  commander  of  the 
Brutus  was  dining  on  invitation,  he  told 
of  the  incident  over  the  coffee.  The  im¬ 
passive-faced  Commander  was  perhaps 
the  only  one  at  table  who  did  not  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  unusual  behavior  of  the 
native,  but  the  next  day  he  called  on 
the  commandant,  and  the  captain  of  the 
fita-fitas  received  a  special  o.'der. 

When  deserter  Wilkins  strode  away  with 
the  single  English-spoken  sentence  clamor¬ 
ing  in  his  ears,  he  did  not  go  to  Fa’uli’s 
house,  but  took  a  twisting  path  that  led 
down  through  the  bush  to  the  water’s 
edge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbor. 
Here  he  clamber^  on  a  green  lava  rock 
and  sat  gripping  at  his  knees,  gazing 
straight  down  the  crater  harbor  to  where 
the  mast-lights  of  the  two  gunboats  and 
the  Brutus  sparkled  like  suspended  fire¬ 
flies  over  the  still  water.  And  Wilkins 
thought  and  fought.  He  stru^led  with 
instinct  and  heredity  and  association  and 
training.  He  struggled  with  loyalty  to 
his  new-found,  trusting  little  companioii. 
He  fought  for  his  life — for  death  awaited 
him  there  at  the  hands  of  his  blood-kin, 
and  wft,  indolent,  easeful,  loveful  life  was 
here  with  his  simple  companions  of  the 
tropic  bush.  But  he  fought  simply  and 
imsophistically,  with  nature  and  nurture 
against  him.  He  could  sit  no  longer;  he 
tramped  the  beach  sands;  he  roamed  the 
path-cut  jungles;  but  ever  deserter  Wilkins, 
a  man  of  no  sophistry,  fought  his  too  com¬ 
plex  fight. 

FA’ULI  waited  long  awake  in  the  t(»d- 
stool  house.  A  few  other  times  “Willi¬ 
king”  had  remained  away  in  the  bush  or  on 
the  beach  for  a  whole,  soft,  tropic  night, 
and  so  Fa’uli  was  not  too  disturbed  this 
time.  Once,  far  in  the  night,  her  restl^ 
arms  seemed  to  touch  a  b^y,  and  a  swift 
kiss  seemed  to  hover  on  her  lips.  But  she 
drowsed  on  unawakened. 

As  the  suh  rose  swiftly — a  great  golden 
ball  fairly  leaping  from  its  sparkling  couch 
on  the  eastern  waters — the  flag  began  its 
graceful  ascent  of  the  tall  white  pole  on 
the  little  green  hill,  and  the  bugle  called 
its  first  clear  tones.  But  before  the  flag 
unfurled  or  the  bugle  song  ended  there 
came  racing  down  the  beach  and  up  to  the 
government  wharf  a  strange-looking  man, 
huge  and  hairy,  mostly  brown,  tom  by  the 
thom-teeth  of  the  jungle.  And  as  ^ 
flag  blew  out  gloriously  to  the  freshening 
breeze,  and  the  lilting  echoes  of  the  bu^ 
came  dying  home,  Wilkins  halted  and 
drew  himself  up  awkwardly,  but  rigidly, 
to  attention,  face  to  the  little  green  huL 


When  I  taw  ktr  again,  tkt  wa*  turroundtd  hg  a  phalanx  of  nowt^for  men  who  had  come  to  interview  and  remained  to  adore. 
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WHAT  S  HAPPENED 

My  serious  plan  to  devote  the  tummer  vacation  to  a  book  on  Apartment  House  Life  in  Ancient  Rome,  which  will  secure  me  a  full  professorship  in 
the  Latin  DqMurtment,  is  broken  into  by  a  number  of  annoying  circumatances. 

I  am  invited  to  address  a  convention  of  a  Society  for  the  Segr^ation  of  the  Socially  Inefficient  at  a  fashionable  summer  hotel.  This  would  afford  a 
not  unpleasant  week-end  were  it  not  that  the  president  of  my  home  college,  which  my  father  headed  before  him,  comes  to  town  in  distress  and  begs  me  to 
keep  a  protective  eye  on  a  certain  lady,  wealthy  widow  of  an  old  benefactor  of  the  college,  who  is  going  to  the  convention  and  whose  persdh  or  money,  of 
such  possible  usefumess  to  my  alma  mater,  might  fall  victim  to  some  unscrupulous  fortune-hunter  among  the  uplifters  at  the  convention. 

At  the  same  time — and  in  accord  with  the  same  unfortunate  reputation  which  I  suffer  of  being  a  safe  chaperon  for  ^rls  or  women,  young  or  old,  whose 
friends  or  husbands  are  too  busy  to  bother  with  them — Cousin  Edith  hands  over  to  me,  to  be  entertained,,  a  young.million-heiress  from  the  West,  unused 
to  the  ways  of  the  city.  I  meet  Mrs.  Clevenger,  the  widow,  and  Hasel  Deming,  the  heiress,  and  do  my  best  to  show  them  both  the  town. 

Mrs.  Clevenger,  it  appears,  needs  a  great  dead  of  showing,  and  Hazel  a  little  restraint.  The  latter,  just  arrived,  promptly  gets  into  the  pa^rs  by  knocking 
out  a  masher  on  Broadway j^imd  while  we  are  later  walking  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  I  attempting  to  dissuade  her  from  applying  such  violent  Western  methods 
to  the  slight  emergencies  oithe  peiu;eful  life  in  the  Bast,  we  are  both  blown  into  a  subway  excavation. 

This  isn't  bad.  though  it  rather  spoils  my  point.  But  it  makes  Hazel  and  me  quite  friendly.  She  suggests,  when  I  ask  advice,  that  "Grapefruit,  Coffee 
and  Rolls”  woi^  be  a  harmless  show  to  take  Mrs.  Clevenger  to;  and  she  further  proposes  to  come  to  the  conference  to  hear  me.  1  do  take  Mrs.  Clevenger. 
Instead  of  shocking  it  makes  her  a  bit  thirsty.  She  swulows  the  Zanzibar  cafe  after  the  play  without  a  gasp,  but  I  see  that  she  swallows  no  drinks.  I 
steer  her  into  an  open  carriage  when  she  desires  to  drive  in  the  Park  afterward,  but  it  becomes  a  rather  warm  evening  and  I  am  saved  only  by  a  thun¬ 
derstorm,  At  the  conference,  where  it  looks  dull,  I  get  two  friends  to  promise  to  guard  her  from  Gushmore  when  she  arrives,  and  return  to  tosm  and 
Hazel.  Hazel  is  interested  in  fast  cars,  and,  I  discover,  in  close  dancing.  Her  chaperon,  old  Sarah,  isn't  in  either.  Anyway,  she's  a  great  girl,  and  I'm 
getting  down  at  my  book  with  difficulty  on  Sunday  when  a  letter  from  my  old  college  love,  Lucile,  says  she's  leaving  her  husband  and  coming  to  town, 
and  to  me. 


CHAPTER  NINE  {ContinueJ) 

Now  of  course  the  picture  of 
Lucile  that  was  locked  away 
in  some  storeroom  of  my 
heart — the  picture  that  I’d 
taken  out  and  dusted  of!  so 
frequently  in  the  last  few  days 
~was  a  picture  of  LucUe  as  she  had  looked 
Mck  in  college — a  girl  in  a  Merry  Widow 
nt  and  a  sheath  gown,  or  something  like 
iJiAt.  So,  though  I  saw  her  as  soon  as  she 
•Ppeared  in  the  doorway  opening  off  the 
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train  platform,  with  two  or  three  porters  in 
her  wake,  I  didn’t  recognize  her  till  she  was 
within  arm’s  length.  Her  black  hair  was 
bobbed,  and  curUng  around  her  ears;  she 
wore  a  vivacious  tailored  suit  with  a  very 
short  skirt  and  very  high  shoes;  she  had 
the  modem  streamline  figure;  the  porter 
just  behind  her  was  leading  two  fluffy, 
turbulent  little  dogs,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  the  third  of  the  trio  was  drap^  about 
her  neck.  She  was  quite  a  spectacle,  but 
she  wasn’t  the  girl  I’d  been  waiting  for. 

However,  that  was  immaterial.  When 
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she  saw  me  she  smiled  all  over  her  face,  and 
ran  forward  with  hands  outstretched. 

“Oh,  there  you  are!  I’m  so  glad  to  see 
you - ” 

I  kissed  her,  or  she  kissed  me;  I  don  t 
know  which  of  us  started  it,  but* it  had 
happened  two  or  three  times  before  she 
unwrapped  her  arms  from  around  my  neck 
and  turned  to  the  porter. 

“There,  man!  Untangle  their  chains, 
for  goodness’  sake —  No,  this  way. 
There.  Aren’t  they  loves,  .\lec?  Zep 
and  Uby  I  call  them,  because  the  man  that 
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gave  them  to  me  was  so  dreadfully  pro- 
German.  Poor  thing,  I  suppose  he’s  still 
in  jail.  Now  where’s  the  man  with  my 
bags?  Oh,  yes;  there  you  are.  Well! 
Oh,  .\lec,  I’ve  got  so  much  to  tell  you,  and 
I’m  so  glad  to  see  you.  Where  are  we 
going?” 

“Y ou  usually  stay  at  the  Ritz.  don’t  you?” 
“When  I  came  here  with  Frank.  But, 
you  see,  when  I  ran  away  from  him  I — I 
didn’t  dare  to  tell  him  outright;  he  has 
such  a  terrible  temper.  So  I  slipped  away 
while  he  was  at  the  office^  and  left  him  a 
note.  And  I  didn’t  tell  him  where  I  was 
going;  I  don’t  mind  if  he  knows  where  I  am 
after  I  get  settled,  but  not  at  first.  So  I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  the  Ritz,  because  he 
know’s  1  can  run  a  bill  there,  and  that’s  one 
of  the  first  places  he’d  look.” 

“Then  you’d  better  check  your  baggage 
and  doggage,”  I  suggested,  “and  we’ll 
have  lunch  somewhere  and  talk  it  over.” 

“Zep  and  Uby  w’ill  have  to  have  some 
lunch,  too.  You  poor,  sweet  little  things, 
you’re  almost  starved  to  death,  aren’t 
you?  Never  mind — Lucile  w’ill  look  out 
for  you.” 

“What  do  they  eat?”  I  asked  with  some 
disfavor.  “If  they  have  to  catch  it  them¬ 
selves,  I  suppose  it’s  cockroaches  and  gold¬ 
fish.” 

“Cockroaches  and  goldfish,  indeed! 
Humph!  ^^'hen  they’re  at  home  they  live 
on  club  sandwiches,  don’t  you,  sw’eetings? 
But  I  suppose  we  can’t  take  them — 
Give  them  to  a  porter  ,  and  tell  him  to  give 
them  some  sweetbreads,  of  a  meat-loaf. 
All  right;  that’s  settled.  My!  It’s  so 

good  to  be  with  you - ” 

The  porter  took  the  abominable  crea¬ 
tures  aw’ay,  and  Lucile  caught  my  arm  with 
a  gleeful  little  skip  as  we  set  out  through 
the  underground  passage  to  the  Biltmore. 
And  it  wasn’t  till  the  lunch  had  been 
ordered,  and  she’d  disposed  of  her  gloves 
and  furs,  and  was  leaning  forward  with 
her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her  chin 
in  her  hands,  and  a  contented  little  smile 
playing  about  her  lips,  that  I  was  able  to 
ask  her  about  it. 

“"Vl^LL,  you  see,”  she  explained,  “I 

VV  think  it  all  began  w’ith  Frank’s 
inability  to  sj-mpathize  with  my  need  for 
self-expression.  1  have  a  personality  that 
demands  its  life;  I  didn’t  want  to  be  just 
an  appendix  to  Frank.  And  that  was 
what  he  insisted  I  must  be.  We  kept 
clashing  over  little  things  for  a  long  time 
before  1  realized  that  the  root  of  the  thing 
was  simply  that  we  were  incompatible — 
mismated;  our  egos  clashed.  Yes,  mis- 
mated.  I  was  a  headstrong,  foolish  little 
thing  when  I  married  him,  wasn’t  I,  .\lec? 
You  dear!  You  know  I  was,  but  you’re 
too  chivalrous - 

“So  that  was  how  it  began.  I  felt  that 
I  ought  to  be  economically  independent, 
but  Frank  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  When¬ 
ever  I  asked  him  for  money  he  gave  me 
twice  as  much  as  I  asked  for,  but  I  had 
to  ask  him  for  every  cent.  No  woman 
likes  that.  So  gradually  I  came  to  realize 
that  I  wasn’t  his  wife  at  all — only  his 
housekeeper  and  his — hLs  mistress,  if  you 
understand  what  I  mean.” 

“What  did  you  want  to  do?”  I  in¬ 
terrupted. 

“I  have  a  great  deal  of  artistic  talent. 
I’m  really  a  rather  unusually  good  dancer 
— remember,  Alec,  those  gorgeous  waltzes 
we  used  to  have  in  the  old  g>’m? — and  I 


shouldn’t  have  minded  going  out  with  a 
boy  I  knew  rather  well  as  a  kind  of  society 
team,  you  know?  But  Frank  was  per¬ 
fectly  furious  when  I  suggested  it.  I — I 
have  a  ver>’  remarkable  personality,  I’ve 
discovered;  it  has  the  most  amazing  in¬ 
fluence  on  people  with  artistic  and  musical 
tastes.  I  tried  to  create  a  kind  of  a  salon 
that  would  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for 
the  ideas  of  the  really  creative  artistic 
personalities  of  Chicago,  but  Frank  wasn’t 
nice  about  that,  either.  He  used  to  say  he 
didn’t  mind  feeding  all  the  poets  and  paint¬ 
ers  in  town  if  I’d  have  them  stand  in  a 
bread-line  at  the  kitchen  door,  but  that 
he’d  be  damned  if  he  liked  to  see  them 
around  the  front  of  the  house.  Now  what 
can  you  do  with  a  man  like  that? 

“So  finally  I  felt  that  it  was  unendurable; 
that  I  couldn’t  go  on  living  with  him  and 
be  true  to  my  highest  self.  I  might  have 
stood  it,  perhaps,  but — but — I  couldn’t 
tell  this  to  anyb^y  but  you,  .\lec - 

“  A  MAN  came  into  my  life  who  was 
everything  that  Frank  wasn’t.  He 
understood  me;  and  he  was  such  a  perfect 
Bayard,  Alec!  The  soul  of  honor.  I  was 
mad  enough  to  have  fled  with  him;  I 
w-wanted  to,  so  much.  You’ll  think  I’m 
wicked,  I  know’,  but  haven’t  I  a  right  to 
happiness?  I’d  have  given  up  everything 
for  him — I’d  have  flung  my — ^my  good 
name  in  the  gutter,  for  the  world  to  tram¬ 
ple  on.  But  I  couldn’t,  for  his  sake. 
He’s  dreadfully  brilliant,  and  he’s  going  to 
have  a  wonderful  career.  I  came  at  last 
to  realize  that  even  though  he  was  begging 
me  to  fly  with  him.  a  woman  who  truly 
loved  him  wouldn’t  have  ruined  him  by — 
by  doing  something  that  was  sure  to  get 
into  the  papers.  Besides,  my  husband  is 
terribly  vindictive;  he  might  have  killed 
him.  So  he  went  away — went  out  of  my 
life — perhaps  forever.  Do  you  think  I’m 
a  bad  woman,  .\lec?” 

“I  think  you’re  wonderful,”  I  said 
recklessly.  She  laid  her  hand  on  mine. 

“You’re  a  dear. ...  Of  course,  I  couldn’t 
go  on  living  with  Frank  after  that.  It 
would  have  been  sacrilegious,  wouldn’t 
it?  .\nd  then  w’e  had  a  quanel — over 
money — and  he  grabbed  my  shoulders  and 
shook  me.  He’d  never  been  brutal  to  me 
before.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and 
there  to  leave  him,  to  come  to  New  York, 
to  live  my  owm  life.  .\nd  I  thought  of  you, 
and  how’  dear  and  dependable  you  are,  and 
I  knew  you’d  do  anything - ” 

“Of  course  I  wUl,”  I  told  her.  “And 
the  man?  Where  did  he  go?” 

She  looked  at  me  with  w’et,  starry  eyes. 

“I  don’t  know.  Somewhere  out  into 
this  big,  cold  w’orld.” 

“Maybe  he’ll  turn  up,”  I  said  encour¬ 
agingly,  “when  he  hears  that  you’ve - ” 

“Oh,  no — no.  Not  now.  I  don’t  want 
to  see  him  yet.  I  have  my  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world;  I  shall  never  be  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  man  I  love.  The  thing  for  me 
to  do  is  to  build  up  a  new  life  for  myself 
and  by  myself,  with  his  memory  as  an 
inspiration.  Perhaps  it  will  never  be  any¬ 
thing  more;  perhaps  we  shall  nev’er  meet 
again;  but  memories  are  everything  to  a 
woman.  Besides,  I  haven’t  got  my  di¬ 
vorce  yet;  and  I  suppose  I  have  to  desert 
Frank  quite  a  while  before  1  can  sue  him, 
don’t  I?” 

“What  do  you  intend  to  do?”  I  asked. 
“New  York  is  rather  overstocked  with 
dancing  teams - ” 


“I  was  afraid  so.  Besides,  the  boy  I  was 
thinking  of  as  a  partner  is  married  now— 
rfiarried  to  a  perfectly  impossible  girl— 
and  that  all  fell  through.  But  I  thought  I 
might  sell  perfumes,  or  cigarets— any- 
thing  where  taste  and  personality  counts 
for  more  than  experience.  I’ll  have  money 
enough  to  set  up  a  little  shop.  Or  i 
might  be  an  expert  shopper  for  women 
who  live  out  of  town — I  know  a  girl  who 
makes  a  good  living  doing  that.  .\nd  I 
know  I  could  write  movie-scenarios. 
What  do  you  think?” 

“We  can  take  our  time  about  it,”  I 
said  as  the  salad  arrived.  “But  you' can 
count  on  me  for  anything  in  the  world.” 
For  really  she  was  an  appealing  figure  as 
she  sat  there  with  her  fingers  working 
nerv’ously,  her  eyes  moist,  her  face  li^ 
with  worry,  but  exalted  by  the  enthusiasm 
cf  breaking  away  from  a  killing  routine 
at  home  and  coming  to  the  big  town  to 
Iwk  for  the  pot  of  gold.  It  was  almost 
like  old  times  to  be  with  her. 

“You’re  a  dear,”  said  Lucile.  “And 
this  is  awfully  good  salad.” 

“Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  I  asked 
over  the  coffee. 

“Well,  first  of  all  I  have  to  find  a  place 
to  stay,  don’t  I?  And  I’m  in  such  a  silly 
predicament.  You  see,  I  didn’t  have  very 
much  money  when  I  left,  and  I  didn’t  want 
to  make  Frank  suspicious  by  asking  for 
more  just  after  he’d  shaken  me.  I  packed 
up  my  jewels  and  gave  them  to  my  maid— 
oh,  she’s  the  most  faithful  creature  in  the 
world;  they’re  safe  enough  —and  told  her 
to  sell  them  as  soon  as  she  could  and  mail 
me  a  money  order.  By  the  middle  of  the 
week  I  ought  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars;  but  just  now—  .After 
I’d  paid  for  my  ticket  and  my  meals  on 
the  train,  and  tipped  the  porters - ” 

SHE  turned  her  purse  upside-down  cn  the 
tablecloth  and  counted  up  the  pile  of 
change. 

“Four  eighty-five.  I  couldn’t  ask  this 
of  any  other  man  in  the  world,  .Alec,  but 
I  know  you  won’t  misunderstand.  Can 
you  lend  me  some  money  till  I  hear  from 
Celestine?” 

“Of  course,”  I  began;  then  I  reached 
into  my  pocket  rather  dubiously  and 
drew  out  the  contents.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  twelve  dollars,  but  on 
my  plate  was  the  bill  for  the  luncheon; 
nine  dollars  and  forty  cents. 

“I  could  run  a  bill  at  the  Ritz,  of  course,” 
she  said.  “But  then  Frank  would  find  me 
right  away.  If  you  can  let  me  have  fifty 
or  a  hundred  yU  go  to  some  cheap  place 
till  I  hear  from  the  jewels.” 

“You  can’t  do  it  to-day,”  I  said  rue¬ 
fully.  “I’m  broke.  By  the  time  I’ve 
tipped  the  waiter  I’ll  have  less  than  two 
dollars.  And  it’s  Sunday,  so  1  can’t  go 

to  the  bank.  To-morrow - ” 

Of  course,  she  could  go  to  any  hotel  and 
run  a  bill  on  the  strength  of  her  two  suit¬ 
cases.  But  she  was  going  to  need  all  of 
her  money,  even  if  Celestine  didn’t  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  jewels;  and  somehow  I 
had  little  faith  in  Celestine.  Lucile 
ought  to  be  economical.  And  there  were 
no  longer  any  cheap  hotels. 

“I  could  ask  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Torrey, 

to  put  you  up  for  a  day  or  two - ” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  fine!” 

“But  she’s  out  of  town  for  the  week-end. 
But — here!”  A  helpful  idea  broke  in  on  tne. 
I  might  not  have  welcomed  it  so  readily 
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"And  I  thought  that  to  long  at  I  watn't  going  angwhtrt  I 
ifortahlt.  Do  you  think  it't  aJI  right?  ' 


"Itt  to  ttrrihlg  hot,"  tht  a^logittd.  * 
might  at  totU  ht  com; 


if  Ludle  hadn’t  been  gazing  at  me  trust-  could  save  my  fimds.  She’d  never  been  nobody  ever  thinks  anything  about-—— 
fiiDy  with  a  look  of  you-wonderful-per-  very  economic,  even  when  she  was  poor;  “My  dear  Lucile,  the  reawn  nobody 
son -I’d- be- absolutely -stumped-but-I-  and  those  years  of  ease  with  Pemberton  ever  thinks  in  New^  York  is  that  no- 
know -you’ll -think -of  something.  “I’m  had  undoubtedly  made  her  less  so.  With  body  ever  knows.  Nobody  in  an  apart- 
••Wosed  to  be  out  <rf  town  just  now.  I’m  no  better  chance  of  immediate  repayment,  ment-house  pays  any  attention  to  anybody 
sheading  a  convention  i^)  in  Westchester.  I  didn’t  like  to  think  of  her  killing  off  my  else,  unless  they  play  the  piano  at  three 
It  was  pure  luck  that  I  hi^pened  to  come  little  bank-account  at  the  Plaza  or  the  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I’ll  l»  out  of 
tt  and  get  your  letter.  And  1  ought  to  go  St.  Regis.  town;  you’ll  be  there.  Thats  all.  ^If 

“ck  to-night.  So  why  don’t  you  take  my  “I’d  love  itl”  she  cried  softly.  “So  any  of  my  friends  call  up,  tell  them  you  re 
•psrtment  for  a  few  days,  till  your  money  much  nicer  than  a  hotel;  and  Frank  would  subletting  my  apartment.  Beades, 
WMs?  I’ll  be  out  of  town  all  week;  I’ll  never  think  of  looking  for  me  there,  around  the  university  everybody  sublet 
“Sve  no  need  of  the  place;  it’s  a  convenient  And  by  the  time  you  come  back  from  your  apartments  during  summer-schwl;  there  s 
three  rooms  and  kitchenette;  and  convention  I’d  have  found  a  place.  But  nothing  out  of  the  way  about  it.” 
woiddn’t  cost  anything  but  any  food  would  it  be  all  right?”  sounds  attractive,”  she  said.  But 

you  might  buy.  Then  you  could  save  all  “All  right?”  I’ll  tell  you  what  will  be  safer.  If  you  re 

yow  funds  for  emergencies.”  “Wouldn’t  people  talk?  They  would  in  going  away  to-night.  I’ll  stay  there,  and 

It  had  also  crossed  my  mind  that  she  Chicago,  but  I  suppose  in  New  York  then  you  can  get  me  some  money 
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to-morrow  and  I’ll  hunt  a  hoteL  Will 
that  do?” 

It  seemed  to  be  the  best  arrangement. 
I’d  take  a  train  to  Maplecrest  to-night; 
and  to-morrow  Hershfield  or  somebody 
would  cash  a  check  and  I’d  send  her  the 
money. 

At  TH.\T  moment  I  was  thoroughly 
^  happy.  There  was  really  a  great  deid 
of  romance  abbut  it— Lucile  coming  to  me 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  had  turned 
black,  and  my  helping  her  to  a  fresh  start. 
Like  most  young  college  professors,  I  had 
a  secret  yearning  to  be  a  romantic,  worldly, 
heroic  person  and  like  most  young  college 
professors,  I  had  been  intended  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  something  entirely  different — to 
wit,  for  a  college  professor.  But  if  I  couldn’t 
be  the  hero,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  being  the  loyal,  adoring  friend 
through  whom  the  beautiful  heroine  found 
ultimate  happiness.  There  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  unconventionality  about  giving  my 
apartment  to  Lucile — an  unconvention¬ 
ality  that  nobody  would  misunderstand, 
because  nobody  would  have  the  chance. 

As  I  paid  the  lunch  check  and  set  out  to 
recover  those  wretched  dogs  I  was  already 
picturing  a  future  when  Lucile  would  hie 
a  wealthy  costumer,  or  something  of  the 
sort;  and  I —  Well,  if  I  were  not  in  the 
spotlight  at  the  final  curtain — and  that 
was  not  at  all  impossible — at  least  I’d  be 
close  at  hand;  I  might  himt  up  the  man . 
she  loved  and  brmg  two  fond  hearts  to¬ 
gether. 

It  wasn’t*  until*- we  were  getting  into 
the  taxi  that  I  remembered  that  Hazel 
was  going  to  call  for  me  in  the  morning. 
That  would  have  to  be  headed  off.  But  I 
could  call  her  up  and  make  some  sort  of 
excuse  before  I  went  up  to  Maplecrest  to¬ 
night;  for  a  moment,  unwilling  to  miss 
that  motor  trip  in  the  morning,  I  thought 
of  going  to  a  hotel  in  town;  but  I  wouldn’t 
have  money  enough  to  stay  at  a  hotel. 
I’d  have  to  go  back  to  the  conference. 
Indeed,  if  I  paid  for  this  taxi  I  couldn’t 
even  buy  a  railroad  ticket  back  to  Maple¬ 
crest.  It  was  embarassing  to  have  to 
explain  this  to  the  woman  who  was  de¬ 
pending  on  me;  but  Lucile  was  a  sport 
about  it.  She’d  made  her  great  decision, 
and  was  still  carried  along  by  the  adven¬ 
turous  thrill  of  the  enterprise.  We  made 
quite  a  delightful  bit  of  by-play  out  of 
the  comradely  necessity  that  she  should 
pay  for  the  cab. 

The  first  real  test  of  my  dependability 
came  when  we  disembarked  in  front  of 
my  apartment  house  and  proceeded 
haughtQy  into  the  lobby,  in  the  presence 
of  a  telephone  girl  and  two  negro  hallboys. 
They  all  knew  me  as  a  studious  bachelor 
of  unstained  rectitude;  and  now  they  saw 
me  coming  home  with  two  big  suitcases, 
two  fluffy  little  dogs,  and  a  girl  who  as  an 
importation  into  one’s  apjartment  was 
pretty  enough  to  arouse  suspicion  any¬ 
where.  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  disturb  the 
bored  supjeriority  of  a  Jamaican  hallboy, 
but  James  and  Walter  were  obviously  upv 
set;  and  the  telephone  girl  droppod  her 
magazine  section  of  the  Sunday  papier,  and 
pieered  out  from  her  emplacement  behind 
the  switchboard  with  an  air  of  well-I’d- 
ne\’er  -  have  -  thought-it-of-him-but  -  men- 
are-all-alike. 

“Sadie,”  I  said  severely,  “this  is  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  who  has  sublet  my  apiart- 
ment.  Hold  my  mail;  I’ll  write  to  you  in  a 


day  or  so  and  tell  you  where  to  send  it. 
James,  take  the  suitcases.  Walter,  Mrs. 
Pemberton’s  degs.  Look  after  them  in 
the  basement;  she’ll  tell  you  what  to  feed 
them.” 

Apparently' we  put  it  over.  Sadie  sub¬ 
sided  behind  her  desk,  and  the  boys  took 
up  the  burden  of  Lucile’s  property  with 
the  injured  air  that  was  evoked  by  every 
attempt  to  make  them  do  any  work. 

I  handed  my  keys  to  Lucile  as  she  got  into 
the  elevator. 

“Don’t  be  so  formal,”  she  said,  and  the 
stage  whispier  in  which  she  said  it  spxiiled 
a  good  deal  of  my  carefully  CMitrived 
effect.  “You’ll  have  to  come  up  and  show 
me  where  everything  is  and  how  every¬ 
thing  works,  won’t  you?” 

“Of  course  I’m  coming  up.  But  I 
want  to  telephone  first.^’- 

The  door  clanged  behind  her,  and  the 
elevator  rose  slowly  out  of  my  sight. 
Then  I  asked  Sadie  to  call  the  Plaza. 

But  Miss  Deming,  I  learned,  was  not 
in.  Was  there  any  message? 

“Not  now,”  I  said.  “I’ll  call  her  later.” 

I  didnit  want  to  run  the  risk  that  she 
might  call  my  apartment  and  be  answered 
by  Lucile.  For  I  remembered  that  in 
the  old  days  at  Wyndham  we  had  had  an 
amazing  talent  for  getting  caught. 

CHAPTER  TEN 

Oh,  Oh,  Lucile! 

1UCILE  hadn’t  had  piossession  of  the 
^  apartment  for  more  than  five  minutes 
when  I  came  in;  but  in  those  five  minutes 
she  had  done  things.  Her  coat  and  hat 
were  flung  carelessly  across  the  couch,  and 
Lucile,  wjth  her  fluffy  hair  disordered  by 
the  wind  that  was  sweeping  through  the 
wide-flung  windows,  was  dusting  off  the 
furniture  and  arranging  in  neat  stacks  the 
masses  of  books  and  p)eriodicals  on  the 
table.  Her  photograph  in  the  silver  frame, 
however,  still  held  the  place  of  honor. 

'  “You  were  a  dear  to  keep  that,”  she  said. 
“I  remember  the  day  you  took  it — down  at 
McAllister’s  Grove.  Wasn’t  it  fun  to  be 
alive  then?  And  doesn’t  my  hair  look 
queer  now?  But  it  was  sweet  of  you  to 
keep  it  always  with  you.  Poor  boy — I 
supp)ose  I  gave  you  a  pretty  bad  time, 
didn’t  I?”  And  she  stopped,  with  the 
dust-rag  in  her  hand,  and  looked  me  over 
with  a  sympathy  that  was  refreshing 
enough  to  compiensate  for  all  my  worries. 

“Well!”  she  remarked  presently,  after 
our  eyes  had  m^  and  clung  and  turned 
away.  “The  apartment  is  a  darling;  but 
such  a  scandalous,  disorderly  mess  as  your 
table  I’ve  never  seen.  It  may  be  all  right 
for  a  professor,  but  no  woman  would  stand 
it.  You  don’t  mind  my  straightening 
things  up  a  little,  do  you?” 

For  the  sake  of  ap)p)earances  I  should 
probably  have  gone  away  at  once.  But  it 
was  rather  pleasant  to  see  a  pretty  girl 
flitting  about  my  monastic  little  cliff 
dwelling,  even  if  she  was  reducing  it  to  in¬ 
convenient  resp)ect  ability  and  making  it 
imp)ossible  for  me  to  lay  my  hands  on  my 
pjet  books.  Besides,  Lucile  and  I  had  so 
many  things  to  talk  about  that  I  couldn’t 
go  away  just  yet.  So  I  kept  out  of  the 
way  while  she  went  rapidly  over  all  three 
rooms,  after  which  she  scuttled  into  the 
bedroom,  did  something  to  her  hair,  and 
presently  reapp>eared  with  a  rather  pa¬ 
thetic  air  of  weariness. 

“I  think  I’ve  earned  one  of  those  cigar- 


ets,”  she  said.  “This  is  the  first  ho^s^ 
cleaning  I’ve  done  in  years,  except  at 
camp;  and  even  there  Frank  always  want* 
to  have  three  or  four  servants  around. 
My,  these  are  good!  Remember  when  yon 
gave  me  my  first  cigaret,  .\lec?— the  vm 
day  you  took  that  snapshot,  I  do  belivti 
The  day  you  and  I  and  Doris  and  Steve 
went  down  to  the  grove,  and  we  ^  at 
up  on  a  rail  fence  and  tried  to  smoke  and 
how  sick  it  made  us!  Funny,  isn’t  it?  I 
never  suppiosed  then  that  I’d  marry  a  rid 
man,  and — and  find  my  life  wrecked,  after 
I’d  sprent  years  in  the  hardest  kind  of  trying 
to  make  the  best  of  him.  Nobody  will  ever 
know,  Alec,  what  those  years  have  been. 
How  lucky  we  can’t  see  what’s  conunt 
isn’t  it? 

“.And  you’ve  changed,  too.  Oh,  I  don’t 
mean  your  real  self;  your  heart’s  in  the 
same  place,  I  know.  But  all  these  books, 
and  things — of  course  we  all  knew  you  were 
going  to  be  a  teacher,  but  somehow  I  never 
thought  you’d  know  so  much.  Do  you 
remember - ” 

I  supp)ose  when  any  two  classmates  who 
were  together  almost  all  the  time  in  col¬ 
lege  and  haven’t  had  a  real  talk  in  seven 
years  since,  meet  again  after  a  long  sepan- 
tion,  they’re  likely  to  take  up  a  go^deald 
time  running  over  the  things  they  did  bad 
in  the  past.  And  even  if  those  two  were 
once  engaged  to  be  married,  they  can  find 
plenty  of  reminiscences  to  keep  them  away 
from  ground  that  might  be  dangeim 
When  I  finally  looked  at  my  watch  it  was 
ten  minutes  to  six. 

“Good  Heavens!  I  ought  to  be  gang. 
My  train  leaves  at  eight-twenty,  and  wt 
ought  to  go  out  somewhere  and  get  dinner 
first.” 

I  stoppved  in  constentation  as  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  had  something  like  twenty-five 
cents  over  and  above  the  price  of  a  tidet 
to  Maplecrest.  Lucile  had  paid  for  the 
taxi;  she  wouldn’t  have  more  than  a  couple 
of  dollars,  and  it  wouldn’t  do  to  take  bet 
edit 

“Oh,  let’s  don’t  go  out,”  she  protested. 
“It’s  so  hot.  Besides,  we  haven’t  the  | 
price  of  a  decent  meal  between  us.  I  can 
still  cook,  Alec.  Let’s  have  a  sort  of  little 
supp)er  just  by  ourselves,  up  here 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to?” 

“There  isn’t  any  food.” 

“Plenty  of  it  in  the  delicatessens,”  said 
Lucile.  “We  could  have  some  cold  ham 
and  salad;  and  I  could  make  coffee,  and 
bake  some  nice  hot  biscuit - ” 

That  settled  it.  Mymouthvvateredas 
I  remembered  the  biscuit  Lucile  used  to 
bake  for  our  picnic  parties  back  in  coll^ie- 
biscuit  such  as  I  had  never  tasted  sinm 
So  she  wrote  out  a  list  of  what  she  wanted 
and  I  set  out  to  a  delicatessen  whae  1 
had  credit.  . , 

Ours  is  a  domestic  neighborhood.  Its 
full  of  teachers  and  paduate  studen^ 
their  wives  and  offering.  I’d  tae 
regular  evening  pilgrimage  of 
sons  to  the  delicatessen  stores  that  de^ 
rated  the  street  floor  of  almost  every  apw- 
ment  house — seen  it  a  thousand  times,  w 
I’d  never  taken  p>art  in  it  before,  and  wW 
I  stood  in  the  midst  of  my  respectalw 
married  neighbors,  and  ordered  flour  a» 
baking-px)wder  and  coffee  and  p®^ 
cheese,  I  felt  as  guilty  as  if  the  rice 
rolling  off  my  hat. 

By  the  time  I’d  bought  everything 
the  list,  my  arms  were  full  of  bundles,  *»> 
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a  bottle  of  olives  protruded  from  a  side 
pocket  of  my  coat.  And  just  as  I  was 
out  of  the  delicatessen,  burdened 
with  the  provender  for  an  unsuspected 
lioosehold,  1  had  the  bad  luck  to  run  into 
old  McCabe.  He  was  carrying  a  brown 
rarccl  that  looked  as  if  it  might  be  roast 
and  a  paper  bucket  full  of  ice-cream, 
and  he  came  near  dropping  them  both 
when  he  saw  me. 

“W’hy,  Deupree,  this  is  luck!  Some¬ 
body  told  me  you  were  out  of  town  for  a 
week  or  so.” 

“I  am  taking  a  little  holiday  before  get¬ 
ting  to  work,”  1  said;  “but  1  had  to  come 
bade  for  the  day.” 

“By  George,  I’m  glad  you  did.  You 
bnow,  I  thii^  the  common  interpretation 
of  that  passage  in  Vitruvius  we  were 
yf^iking  of — the  one  about  the  roofs,  you 
lememl^r — is  altogether  wrong.  I’ll  just 
nin  up  to  your  apartment  and  go  over  it 
with  you - ” 

I  almost  dropped  a  chocolate  layer-cake. 
McCabe  was  no  unworldly  person;  he  knew 
the  times  he  lived  in,  and  the  people  who 
lived  in  them.  If  he  had  found  an  ^ed 
and  u^y  woman  in  my  apartment  he  might 
have  swallowed  the  story  that  I  was  sub¬ 
letting  it;  but  Ludle - 

“Why,  the  fact  is,  doctor,”  I  stammered, 
“I’m— I’m  having  a  sort  of  party  this  eve¬ 
ning.  Just  a  few  friends,  and  so  on;  every¬ 
thin’s  upset — don’t  know  that  I  could 
find  my  Vitruvius  without  hunting  for  an 
hour - ” 

“I  could  explain  it  in  five  minutes,”  he 
persbted,  “and  we’d  better  get  the  point 
argued  out  so  you  can  think  it  over  this 
w^.” 

“I  already  have  too  much  to  think  over 
this  week,”  I  said,  walking  away  from  him. 
“I’ll  call  you  up  when  I  come  back.” 


I  DIDN’T  dare  to  look  back  to  see  if  be 
were  offended;  probably  he  was,  but  I 
couldn’t  help  it;  and  the  incident  gave 
me  such  a  guilty  feeling  that  when  I  came 
into  the  lobby  and  foimd  none  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  in  sight  I  didn’t  have  the  courage  to 
ring  for  the  elevator.  They’d  seen  me  go 
away  ostentatiously  a  few  miiuites  ago, 
and  there  was  no  point  in  arousing  sus¬ 
picion  by  letting  them  see  me  come  back 
loaded  with  all  the  ammunition  for  a  party. 

I’d  meant  to  call  Hazel  from  a  booth, 
while  I  was  out,  but  I’d  forgotten  it.  I 
didn’t  want  to  call  her  from  the  apartment 
and  have  to  explain  to  Lucile ;  but  I  thought 
I’d  better  not  call  anybody  back  to  the 
iwitchboard  now.  If  I  could  get  away  \m- 
aten,  so  much  the  better.  So  I  tiptoed 
to  the  stairway  and  walked  up  ten  flights. 
It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  sacrifice,  even  to 
protect  the  fair  name  of  a  lady.  But  when 
I  fin^y  arrived,  out  of  breath,  I  found  that 
too,  had  been  busy. 

^  “It’s  so  terribly  hot,”  she  apologized. 
And  I  thought  that  so  long  as  I  wasn’t 
going  anywhere  I  might  as  well  be  com- 
rtwtable.  Do  )rou  think  it’s  all  right?” 

Any  man  would  have  thought  it  was  all 
rt^t.  She’d  changed  into  something  of 
silk  that  might  have  been  a  neg- 
hgee,  but  looked  more  like  a  kimono,  and 
foedish  little  yellow  slippers  with  fluffy 
P®®Ppos.  I’d  have  been  willing  to  climb 
fro  flights  of  stairs  with  a  double  armload 
of  lood  every  night  if  a  vision  I  like  that 
^ted  for  me;  but  it  was  well  that  I  had 
■flt-tracked  McCabe.  ‘ 

When  it  was  all  gone  but  the  coffee 


ILL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 


and  cigarets  I  pulled  my  Morris  chair 
up  to  the  window,  and  Lucile  piled  two 
or  three  cushions  on  its  wide  arm  and 
perched  herself  beside  my  shoulder.  The 
new  moon  and  the  evening  star  burned 
steadily  through  the  dying  afterglow;  now 
and  then  a  beam  of  glaring  whiteness, 
thrown  from  a  searchlight  on  one  of  the 
battle-ships  in  the  river,  swept  across  the 
upper  floors  of  the  rampart  of  apartment- 
houses.  Strolling  groups  in  summer  cloth¬ 
ing  made  blotches  of  white  on  the  gray, 
lamp-lined  avenue  below;  across  the  air- 
shaft  somebody  drew  two  or  three  rippling 
chords  from  a  piano. 

I  'HIS  has  been  the  first  really  happy 
"A  day  I’ve  known  in  weeks,”  said  Lucile 
softly.  “Funny,  isn’t  it,  when  all  my 
future  is  so  uncertain?  But  I  suppose 
that’s  the  only  way  to  really  enjoy  life — 
living  just  from  day  to  day.” 

“Day  to  day  is  all  right,”  I  muttered 
absently.  “But  living  from  minute  to 
minute  is  rather  wearing.”  For  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  worry  again  about  Hazel;  I’d 
have  to  ger  her  on  the  phone  before  I  left. 

“Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  said  Lucile 
suddenly.  “You  had  a  phone  call  while 
you  were  out.  A  Mrs.  Clevenger.” 

“Mrs.  Clevenger?  What  did  you  tell 
her?” 

“Just  what  you  told  me  to — that  you 
were  at  a  convention  up  in  Westchester, 
and  that  I’d  sublet  your  apartment — 
Why,  Alec!  What  have  I  done?” 

“Nothing,”  I  groaned.  “That  is,  noth¬ 
ing  that  was  your  fault.  Only,  if  anybody 
else  calls  up,  pretend  to  be  the  switchboard 
girl,  and  tell  them  that  Mr.  Deupree’s 
apartment  doesn’t  answer.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  demanded. 
“Who  is  Mrs.  Clevenger?” 

“Don’t  you  remember?  The  memorial 
chapel,  and - ” 

“Oh,  that  woman!  What  in  the  world 
is  she  calling  you  for?” 

“It  isn’t  what  she’s  calling  me  for — it’s 
where  she’s  calling  me  from.  She’s  at  the 
conference,  and  she  undoubtedly  won¬ 
dered  why  I  wasn’t?” 

“Oh,  damn!”  said  Lucile.  “I  am  a  little 
fool,  Alec.” 

“But,  my  dear,  you  couldn’t  help  it.” 
And  I  thought  I’d  better  tell  her  about 
Agnes,  and  why  I  was  supposed  to  stay 
close  to  her  side.  Lucile  understood;  she 
knew  that  Wyndham  was  always  short  of 
money;  she  realized  what  a  women’s  dor¬ 
mitory,  and  a  memorial  gateway,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  on  the  endowment 
fund  would  mean.  She  didn’t  know,  of 
course,  that  Agnes’s  appearance  had 
changed,  and  I  saw  no  reason  for  telling 
her.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  no  need  to 
let  her  know  that  I  was  going  to  spend  the 
next  week  in  the  company  of  a  woman  bet¬ 
ter  looking  and  better  dressed  than  herself. 

“Well,  I  hope  I  haven’t  done  any 
harm,”  she  sighed.  ‘IBut  you’re  clever; 
you  can  get  out  of  it  some  way.  And  it’s 
too  bad  you  have  to  waste  so  much  time 
with  that  awful  frump.  Tell  me,  Alec — 
I  haven’t  any  right  to  ask  you  this,  but  I’m 
going  to  ask  you,  anyway.  Are  you — are 
you  in  love  with  anybody?” 

If  I  had  been  on  the  witness  stand,  I 
should  certainly  have  waited  for  somebody 
to  object  to  that  question.  For  I  supposed 
that  1  wasn’t,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  commit 
myself,  with  the  awful  'possibilities  of  this 
week  ^ead  of  me.  However,  -there  was 


no  one  to  object  to  the  question,  and  it 
had  to  be  yes  or  no. 

“No,”  I  said. 

“Have  you  been,  since  we  left  college? 
But  of  course  you  have!” 

“As  it  happens,  I  haven’t.  It  seems 
that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  me  in  that 
way.” 

“I  wondered,”  she  said.  “I  wondered. 
Somehow  I  felt  that  you’d  always  be  loyal 
to  your  ideals.  You’re  that  way,  Alec. 
You  know,  I’ve  always  loved  you — not 
like — like  the  man  I  told  you  about,  of 
course.  But  it’s  no  wonder  I  misimder- 
stood  it  when  I  first  began  to  like  you  a 
great  deal,  back  in  college.  Remember 
how  we  plaimed  our  lives  together?  And 
then  everything  seemed  to  end;  and  now 
after  so  many  years  we’re  together  again, 
only  in  such  a  different  way.  Oh,  well, 
life’s  a  strange  thing,  isn’t  itV’ 

“So  I  have  been  told.” 

“You’re  the  only  man  in  the  world,”  she 
mused,  “with  whom  I  could  spend  an 
evening  like  this  without  feeling  that  1 
was  doing  something  just  a  bit — indis¬ 
creet.  Not  many  men  could  be  trusted 
like  this,  Alec.  But  you  make  everything 
seem  so  safe,  somehow.” 

“You  didn’t  always  think  that,”  I  sud 
angrily,  losing  my  temper  along  with  the 
recollection  of  things  that  should  not  be 
said. 

“We  were  always  getting  caught, 
weren’t  we?”  she  laugh^  “Oh,  listen! 
Remember?” 

The  lady  across  the  airshaft  was  playing 
the  barcarole  from  the  “Tales  -of  Hoff¬ 
man.”  It  had  been  a  favorite  of  ours  in 
college,  and  Lucile  began  to  sing  softly: 

“Belle  null,  d  nuU  d’amour, 

Souris  d  nos  ivresses; 

Nuit  plus  tendre  que  le  jour, 

O  belle  nuit  d*amour — ” 

Somehow,  this  shattered  the  wistful 
charm  of  the  evening  for  me.  I’d  rather 
outgrown  such  heavy  sentiment  in  seven 
years,  and  I  should  have  supposed  that 
Lucile  had  outgrown  it  too. 

Or,  if  she  had  outgrown  it,  and  was 
merely  thinking  back — I  began  to  feel  a 
little  uneasy  at  her  thinking  back  in  that 
particular  way.  Wliat  about  this  man  she 
was  in  love  with?  It  was  all  right  to  laugh 
a  little  and  cry  a  little  over  the  dead  past, 
and  strew  flowers  on  the  grave,  but  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  resurrection  was  another  matter. 
Not  that  I  objected  seriously  to  a  resur¬ 
rection;  but  I  didn’t  want  to  think  about 
it  just  now.  Before  I  got  around  to  resur¬ 
rections  I  had  to  think  up  some  explana¬ 
tion  for  Agnes;  I  had  to  get  Ha^  on 
the  phone,  not  to  mention  a  large  and 
vindictive  husband  that  Lucile  would  have 
to  get  rid  of — And  my  teal  Good  God! 
I’d  forgotten  all  about  those  people  who 
were  coming  here  to  tea  on  Tuesday. 
Lucile  would  have  to  get  out  before  then. 

SOME  of  the  strollers  in  the  street  below 
had  heard  her  and  stoi:ped  to  listen.  It 
was  a  long  way  down,  and  the  apartment 
was  dark;  but  I  wondered  how  much  they 
could  see.  For  there  were  many  pe<^e 
in  the  neighborhood  who  knew  me;  and  if  a 
scholarly  young  bachelor  is  seen  sitting 
shamel^sly  in  the  window  of  his  ap^- 
ment,  on  Sunday  evening,  with  a  beautiful 
young  woman  in  a  yellow  kimono  perched 
(ContiHued  on  p<ii$  j8) 
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^Tke  Colyumists  Confessional 

XL  Jay  E.  House,  iy  Himself 


IT  WAS  in  August,  1901,  that  the 
daring  and  intrepid  [publisher  of  a 
morning  newspaper  printed  in  the 
capital  city  of  a  middle-western  state 
gave  me  an  indefinite  and  indetermi¬ 
nate  commision  and  turned  me  loose 
upon  his  readers.  Late  the  same  after¬ 
noon  I  dmnped  three  or  four  pages  of  type¬ 
written  dynamite  on  the  managing  editor’s 
desk.  The  M.  E.  wrote  a  head  over  it 
and  sent  it  up-stairs.  I’ve  been  “doing”  a 
column  ever  since.  During  a  good  deal  of 
that  time  my  regular  daily  performance  has 
been  complicated  with  various  and  sundry 
other  adventures,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  office  of  a  newspaper.  In  the  years 
that  have  come  and  gone  I  have  doubled 
as  editor,  managing  editor,  political  re¬ 
porter,  sporting-writer,  dramatic  and 
music^  critic,  and  as  a  public  official. 
But  for  more  than  eighteen  years  my  pay 
check  has  hinged  on  the  assumption,  justi¬ 
fied  or  unwarranted,  that  I  am  a  column¬ 
ist  by  trade. 

In  our  initial  interview  the  publisher 
in  question  told  me  he  wanted  the  paper 
“livened  up.”  I  proceeded  on  that  hy¬ 
pothesis.  I  think  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  I  delivered  what  was  ordered.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  or  two  indignant  sub¬ 
scribers  and  outraged  citizens  ran  my  em¬ 
ployer  ragged.  I  made  all  kinds  of  trouble 
for  the  paper.  I  could,  in  one  biting  para¬ 
graph,  drive  away  a  greater  number  of 
subscribers  and  a  larger  amoimt  of  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  ordinary  solicitor  could 
deliver  in  a  month.  Not  only  that;  I 
frequently  did  so.  Upon  one  occasion  I 
got  myself  constructively  in  jail  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  months.  But  I  doubt 
now  that  I  did  either  the  paper  or  myself 
any  permanent  harm.  At  any  rate,  my 
former  employer  now  is'  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  has  been  “mentioned”  for 
President,  and  I  am  writing  a  colurrm  on 
the  “big  time.” 

The  thing  I  wish  to  avoid  in  writing 
these  few  Unes  is  the  appearance  of  the 
oracular  or  the  dogmatic.  I  am  what  is 
vernacularly  known  as  a  “busher.”  My 
lifes  as  a  columnist,  if  that  particular 
phraseological  indiscretion  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted,  has  been  spent  in  the  minor 
leagues.  I  did  not  “make”  the  majors 
rmtil  late  last  spring.  I  do  not  know, 
even  yet,  whether  I  am  of  big-league 
caliber.  If  the  scouts  ever  looked  me 
over,  they  passed  me  up. 

To  me  this  palpable  omission  has  been 
a  matter  neither  of  disappointment  nor 
regret.  No  headliner  ever  had  more  fxm 
than  I  have  had  on  the  “small-time”  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  ultimate  result  of  my  venture 
in  column-conducting  in  a  one-night  stand 
was  my  election  to  public  office.  It  must 
have  been  that.  I  had  no  partioilar 
qualifications  for  public  life.  I  did  not 
pretend  to  be  for  the  workingman.  I  wa* 
not  deeply  concerned  for  the  public  weal. 
It  was  charged,  and  tacitly  admitted,  that 
I  was  not  so  rigorous  in  my  attitude  to- 
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On  Second  Thought 


By  JAY  E.  HOUSE 

rOTE:  There  bu  been  some  critkUa 
yef  the  coluan  based  on  the  aUefation 
■iiaoru?  who  writes  it  is  Insolent, 
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ward  certain  of  the  moral  precepts  as  was 
becoming  to  a  gentleman  who  sought  the 
support  of  his  fellow  citizens  at  the  polls. 
They  made  an  excellent  case  against  me. 
But  two  classes  of  citizens  joined  together 
and  put  me  over.  They  were  those  who 
liked  my  column  and  those  who,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  public  menace,  believed  I  would 
have  no  time  to  write  it  were  I  elected  to 
office.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  which 
of  these  two  elements  cast  the  larger  vote, 
but  I  won  two  vicious  battles  with  com¬ 
parative  ease. 

AS  A  column-conductor  I  have  learned  a 
number  of  things.  One  of  them  is  that 
a  writing  man  whq  reaches  for  his  effects 
seldom  is  able  to  lay  hand  upon  them. 
No  man  can  be  humorous,  pathetic  or  con¬ 
vincing  to  order.  Those  who  strain  them¬ 
selves  in  an  effort  to  produce  the  soporific 
punch,  seldom  elicit  the  merry  “har  har,” 
or  induce  the  sweetly  saccharine  tear.  I 
used  to  try  to  write  a  wallop  into  every 
paragraph.  I  quit  that  long  ago,  because 
I  learned  the  futility  of  such  endeavor.  I 
am  satisfied  now  if  I  score  a  knockout  once 
a  month.  That’s  a  good  average.  Years 
ago,  working  as  a  reporter,  I  learned  if 


there  were  humor  or  pathos  in  a  new 
event  it  would  indelibly  stamp  itself  on 
the  story  of  that  event.  So,  all  I  try  to 
do  is  to  project  common  sense  in  clear  and 
simple  fashion.  If  his  point  stands  up 
in  the  clear  light  of  reason,  a  column-con¬ 
ductor  less  frequently  awakes  from  his 
sleep  to  blush  for  the  indiscretions  of  the 
day’s  work. 

I  think  the  “knack”  in  writing  a  column 
is  that  of  avoiding  a  set  formula.  No 
matter  how  good  it  is,  a  set  line  of  stuff 
grows  tiresome  to  the  reader.  Like  nearly 
every  other  columnist,  I  have  a  bag  of 
tricks  to  which  I  am  occasionally  able  to 
add  a  new  feature.  Once  a  week,  or 
oftener,  I  vary  the  monotonous  occupatkm 
of  passing  comment  upron  people  and  their 
affairs  by  springing  upon  the  readers  of 
the  paper  from  an  unexpected  an^e,  or 
by  introducing  a  different  form  of  phra8^ 
ological  banter.  I  write  whatever  my 
mo^  dictates.  If  I  feel  competent  seri¬ 
ously  to  pass  upon  a  question  of  public 
interest,  I  shoot  my  irmermost  thoughts 
at  that  particular  mark.  I  used  to  swing 
a  hammer;  now  I  wear  rubber  heels.  I 
used  to  try  to  drive  my  point  home  by 
main  force.  I  have  found  that  it  is  mote 
effective  to  slip  it  across.  ’  ' 

F  ALL  the  poor  tools  which  repose  in  my 
work-chest,  I  lean  heaviest,  perhaps, 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  human-interest 
paragraph.  I  have  another  name  for  it, 
preferring  to  characterize  the  exercise  to 
which  I  have  alluded  as  projecting  the 
obvious.  I  aim  at  the  average  human  be¬ 
ing,  he  being  by  far  the  most  numerous  of 
his  tribe.  -There  are  from  one  to  a  dozen 
human-interest  paragraphs  in  every  nun, 
woman  and  child.  Each  of  these  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  hundred  variations  and  rep¬ 
etitions.  In  projecting  the  obvious  I  pii 
up  the  commonplaces  of  life,  or  segregate 
its  fads,  its  foibles,  its  follies  and  its 
futilities  in  paragraphs  of  three  or  four 
lines.  These  I  tie  with  a  blue  ribbon  and 
nail  with  a  tack-hammer  to  the  column. 
'  For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been 
taking  “px)t  shots”  at  humanity  from  the 
frienrUy  cover  of  a  newsp)ap>er  office.  One 
thing  in  particular  has  impressed  its^ 
upjon  me.  It  is  that,  while  the  public 
likes  the  phraseological  or  conversatKmJ 
masseur,  it  loves  the  man  who  wallops  ik 
The  secret  of  Billy  Sunday’s  mastery  of 
his  congregations  is  that  he  knows  the 
psychobgy  of  the  crowd.  The  man  who 
writes  good-humoredly  and  without  h«t, 
can  say  anything  he  pleases  to  the  read^ 
public  and  it  will  follow  him  around  for 
more. 

Since  this  is  to  be  a  frank  and  open  con¬ 
fession,  I  may  say  that  I  play  for,  but  not 
to,  the  woman  reader.  I  do  it  with  a  re¬ 
verse  English.  Men  read  the  new.spapei* 
more  than  women  read  them,  but  wor^ 
talk  more  about  what  they  read.  If  I 
can  induce  three- or  four  women  in 
given  community  to  become  L.\asp)er»t*» 
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jjd  indignant  concerning  the  manner  in 
I  libel  and  insult  womanhood,  I 
an  build  up  a  clientele  of  readers  in  that 
anununity  which  will  include  the  women 
^  have  become  exasperated  and  in- 
(jjmant.  If  I  can*  addition,  create  the 
japctssion  that  I  am  a  “bad  man,”  I 
an  bold  a  clientele  of  woman  readers  in¬ 
definitely.  Women  prefer  a  good  man, 
one  who  is  resolute,  noble  and  self-sacrific¬ 


ing.  But  they  are  likely  to  grow  tired  of 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  their  interest 


stuff.  I  never  know  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad,  although  I  am  frank  to  say  I  always 


in  a  “bad  man”  never  lags.  Such  as  these  suspect  the  worst.  The  thing,  however, 
are  a  few  of  the  artifices  and  devices  valu-  which  seemed  to  induce  the  most  corn- 


able  in  column-conducting  as  I  have 
learned  them  by  experience. 

Everybody’s  has  asked  me  to  attach  to 


plimentary  reaction  was  a  collection  of 
h>T)othetical  letters  bearing  upon  certain 
details  of  the  marital  relation,  which  I  ran 


this  chronicle  of  my  shame  what  I  con-  under  the  heading,  “The  Explanations  of 
sider  to  be  the  best  stunt- 1  put  over  dur-  a  Summer  Widower.”  It  is  herewith  at- 
ing  the  year.  I  am  no  judge  of  my  own  tached  to  the  main  document. 


Explanations  of  a  Summer  Widower 


r*  Jfn.  Addaide  Gaston,  Somewhere  Out  West. 

DiAi  Adelmde — You  want  to  know  what 
Ido  evenings.  Well,  part  of  the  time  I  look 
out  of  the  window.  The  balance  I  devote  to 
speculation  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  rooms  next  door,  and  who  shares  a 
bathroom  with  me,  will  remain  in  tub,  so  to 
speak.  Not  that  I  care;  I  don’t  have  to  bathe, 
OT  that  I  am  living  alone.  But  the  specu¬ 
lation  oco^ries  my  mind  and  keeps  it  busy. 
My  day  is  equally  uneventful.  I  rise  at  e>ght- 
thirty  or  nine  o’clock  and  dress  myself  caref  ully , 
keeping  your  admonition  iu>t  to  wear  a  longi¬ 
tudinally  striped  cravat  with  a  striped  ^rt 
«dl  in  mind.  Then  I  go  out  to  breakfast,  and, 
havii^ breakfasted,  forget  your  rontention  that 
it  B  vulgar  to  be  shav^  by  a  barber,  and  de¬ 
scend  to  the  barber-shop,  where  I  am  made 
beautiful.  Any  man  looks  pretty  well  for 
five  minutes  after  he  has  been  shaved.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  thence  in  a  leisurely  and  nonchalant 
manner  to  the  office,  I  exchange  quip  and  jest 
with  the  staff  and  perform  my  work,  such  as 
k  is.  I  spend  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
day  woodering  where  I  shall  eat  diimer  and 
vl^  I  shall  do  after  I  have  eaten  it. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  country-club  is 
very  lively.  It  must  be  pretty  hot  out  there 
to  uve  i^ted  all  that  ice.  I  can  see  them 
yet  itting  around  in  group^  the  Episcopalians 
in  one,  the  Christian  dentists  in  another 
and  the  fast  set  in  a  third,  and  I  can  hear  you 
cautioning  me  that  I  must  not  “horn  in”  on 
them— the  language  is  mine  not  yours — un- 
Ics  I  am  invit^  to  do  so.  Yours  with  love, 
Dodd. 

Tt  Dodd  Gaston,  Esq.,  PkUaddpkia,  Pa. 

Dxar  Dodd — You  poor  man!  You  must 
be  kndy  with  nothing  to  do;  you  were  always 
»  busy,  especially  when  there  were  other 
women  present.  I  am  sorry  you  are  having 
nch  a  ^rrid  time.  Albert  Reid  told  me  he 
bad  seen  you  twice  in  New  York,  once  on  the 
Astor  roof  and  once  at  the  Biltroore,  and  that 
you  were  with  those  horrid  Wattleighs  both 
tunes.  What  can  you  see  in  them?  Will 
Porter  tdephoned  me  after  he  came  home  from 
the  East  and  said  he  had  a  long  talk  with  you 
B  Atlantic  City.  You  must  be  just  tied  down 
to  your  desk  in  Philadelphia.  Will  said  you 
™  a  new  coat  with  patch-pockets  and  a 
bdted  back.  It’s  silly  in  a  man  of  your  age  to 
ohumpt  to  appear  youthful.  But  do  get  a  tai¬ 
lor  who  doesn’t  make  you  look  like  an  old  man. 

Well,  the  “Tanks”  Beverlys  are  going  East 
^week  and  will  stop  off  to  see  you.  Mrs. 
fowriy  will  tell  you  all  the  news,  so  there’s  no 
•ow  for  me  to  write  it.  There  was  some- 
wing  in  the  paper  about  a  pair  of  stockings 


you  had  bought  I  didn’t  see_it,  but  half 
a  dozen  persons  called  me  up  about  it.  Who 
were  they  for?  I  know  I  didn’t  get  them.  I 
hear  you  had  limch  with  Cullen  Csun  in 
Chicago.  Lovingly, 

Adelaide. 

To  Mrs.  Adelaide  Gaston,  Somewhere  Out  West. 

Dear  Adelaide — I’m  glad  you  heard  about 
me  taking  lunch  with  Cullen  Cain.  If  I  went 
with  Cullen,  I  couldn’t  have  gone  with  Lelia 
Constance  Featheringham.  A  man  can’t  eat 
lunch  twice  in  one  day.  I’ve  told  you  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  I’ve  known  Lelia  Constance  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  girl;  they  used  to  live 
across  the  street.  Suppose  she  did  want  my 
picture?  Every  prominent  man  has  requests 
for  his  photograph.  You  ought  to  be  proud 
of  it.  Suppose  I  did  give  it  to  her?  What’s 
a  photograph  between  friends?  I  ran  into 
the  WatUei^is  accidentally  both  times.  .Any¬ 
how,  I  wanted  to  see  them.  I’m  planning  to 
write  some  vaudeville  sketches.  I  want  to 
put  the  Wattleighs  into  one  of  them.  If  I 
write  vaudeville  sketches,  I  hav'e  to  have 
“color,”  don’t  I? 

Well,  nothing  to  do  but  look  out  of  the 
window.  I  wish  I  were  out  there  where  there 
is  some  life.  With  love, 

Dodd. 

To  Dodd  Gaston,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Dodd — I  am  sorry  you’re  so  lonely. 
But  you  wait  until  the  bridge  “fiends”  arid 
poker  “sharps”  hear  you’re  in  Philadelphia. 
You  won’t  be  lonely  ^en;  you’ll  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  every  evening.  I  don’t  think 
they’ve  heard  about  you  yet,  because  you’re 
not  complaining  about  how  poor  you  are  and 
how  ha^  it  is  to  meet  the  bills.  Maybe, 
if  they  don’t  hear  about  you,  we  can  save  a 
little  money.  It  has  been  done.  I  never  was 
so  humiliated  in  my  life  as  I  was  the  night  you 
raised  Frank  Morris  one  hundred  dollars  on 
a  pair  of  nines.  I  could  see  his  hand  and  he 
had  a  flush  all  the  time.  All  that  money 
wasted.  I  don’t  care  if  red  nines  are  your 
lucky  cards.  If  you’d  only  play  a  decent 
game — ten-cent  limit  or  something  like  that — 
I  shouldn’t  mind.  Blit  you’re  a  bom  gambler; 
and  a  mighty  poor  one. 

I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do  with  the 
dog  when  I  go  to  the  lake.  He  knows  there's 
something  wrong  and  looks  mournful  and  sad. 
Who  got  the  stockings?  As  ever, 

.\del.aide. 

To  Mrs.  Adelaide  Gaston,  Somewhere  Out  IFmI. 

Dearest  Adelaide — When  you  know  that 
I  am  in  my  room  by  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  every 
night  you  can  be  pretty  certain  I  am  not 
“gambling,”  as  you  call  it.  I  never  have  been 


far  enough  ahead  of  any  game  to  leave  it  by 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  You  know  I 
wouldn’t  send  you  a  cheap  pair  of  stockings 
for  a  present.  You  know,  when  I  get  you  a 
present,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  before  long,  I 
am  going  to  buy  you  that  pin  you  admired 
so  much.  You  know  we  settled  on  that. 
Mrs.  Beverly  didn’t  bring  in  much  news.  All 
she  knew  was  some  scandal  and  quite  a  bit 
of  unconfirmed  gossip.  “Tank”  wasn’t  look¬ 
up  well.  I  think  he  is  breaking  down  under 
his  wife’s  unjust  suspicions.  She  keeps  nag¬ 
ging  at  him  all  the  time  about  other  women. 
What  woman  would  look  at  old  “Tank”? 

With  much  love, 

Dodd. 

To  Dodd  Gaston,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Dodd — I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  you 
are  in  your  room  by  ten  or  eleven  o’clock 
every  night.  It’s  the  first  time  I  have  known 
where  you  were  at  night  since  we  were  married. 
Before  we  were  married  I  knew  where  you 
were  up  to  midnight;  I’ve  never  known 
since. 

Yesterday  a  telegram  came  for  you.  It 
said,  “Going  through  on  No.  6,”  and  was 
signed  “Mary.”  Your  Aunt  Mary,  I  sup¬ 
pose?  You  have  an  .Aunt  Mary,  haven’t  you? 
Who  got  the  stockings?  As  ever, 

*  Adelaide. 

To  Mrs.  Addaide  Gaston,  Somewhere  Out  West. 

Dearest  .Adelaide — The  only  explanation 
I  can  think  of  for  the  telegram  is  that  it  was 
intended  for  Ephraim  Gaston,  the  horse  and 
mule  buyer.  You  know  the  telephone  people 
and  the  telegraph  offices  were  always  getting 
us  confused.  Remember  how  the  telephone 
used  to  ring  and  central  would  say,  “Long 
distance  wants  you,”  and  it  would  be  some 
fellow  trying  to  sell  me  a  bunch  of  mules? 
Well,  I’ve  had  lots  of  old  Ephraim’s  mail  and 
telegrams,  and  probably  a  good  many  of  mine 
have  been  delivered  to  him.  Anyhow,  I 
never  knew  anybody  named  “Mary.” 

I  played  golf  with  Percy  Whiplett  the  other 
day,  and  after  the  game  Mrs.  Whiplett  came 
up  to  their  country-club  and  we  had  dinner 
together.  She  paid  you  a  good  many  com- 
pUments — said  you  were  charming  and  very 
stunning  looking.  With  love, 

Dodd. 

To  Dodd  Gaston,  Esq.,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 
(Telegram) 

Who  got  the  stockings?  .Adelaide. 

To  Mrs.  Adelaide  Gaston,  Somrwhere  Out  West 
(Telegram) 

Sister  Mabel.  They  were  her  birthday- 
present.  Dc»d. 


GEORGE  ROBEY 

*X*®^^^IIALIZE  whmt  the  name  of  George  Robey  mean*  to  English  theatre-goers  an  American  must  call  up  a  composite  picture  of  George 
I  Charlie  Chaplin.  Joe  A^eher  and  Lew  Fields,  with  a  dash  of  Irvin  Cohb  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Imu  our  own  versatile  George  M.,  Robey  is  not  only  the  star  comedian,  he  is  the  whole  show.  He  can  clown  it  in  low  comedy  like 
iwr  and  Fiel^  and  when  the  situation  calls  for  it,  add  the  touch  of  subtlety  that  makes  Chaplin  an  artist. 

*"*  thmtrical  folks  have  it,  he  is  funny  both  “on  and  off — sought  after  socially  for  his  gift  of  droll  repartee  and  popular  with  the 
rewng  p^lic  by  reason  of  several  humorous  books,  induding  "My  Rest  Cure.”  which  was  so  well  received  here. 

®“™****^»«  apocimens  of  George  Robey's  deft  waggishness  are  in  store  for  EVERYBODY'S  readers.  The  first  of  them.  “Bo- 
the  Dog,  will  appear  in  the  December  issue. 
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"I  wot  eraty  about  the  ring,"  she  taid.  "I  dreamed  of  it. 


WIEN  a  story  has  in  it 
eight  characters,  it  is 
perhaps  just  as  well  to 
straighten  them  out  in 
the  beginning  and  have 
it  over  with,  play-like. 

So  here  they  are: 

John  Halsey  Bowers — a  charming 
gentleman,  and  a  lawyer  of  high  standing 
in  the  civil  courts. 

Mrs.  Bowers — his  charming  and  wor¬ 
thy  wife. 

Halsey — their  son,  apparently  in  love 
with  Hope. 

Hope  Jayne — not,  apparently,  in  love 
with  Hal^y. 

Georgianna — a  younger  sister  of  Mrs. 
Bowers,  an  intellectual  and  independent 
woman. 

Samltel  Lyle — a  famous  criminal  law¬ 
yer  and  criminologist. 

Robert  Gray — classmate  and  friend 
of  Halsey’s. 

Marjorie  White — who  deserves  more 
than  a  word  or  two  of  description. 

The  scene  is  the  Bowers’s  suipmer  place; 
the  time,  part  of  an  August. 


Again  one  of  Crabb’s  stone*  of  pleasant 
people  and  pleasant  places,  but  with  an 
unusual  thrill,  of  mystery  and  love.  In 
a  month  or  so  there’ll  be  another,  a 
bit  different,  but  by  the  ssune  author, 
called:  "Jimmy  Evan*  Come*  Back.” 

I 

"p  VERY  one  knew  every  one  else,  and  had 
"  for  years,  except  that  Robert  had  never 
met  Marjorie  before.  .Samuel  Lyle  and 
Robert,  the  last  to  arrive,  had  come  up 
together,  and  on  the  boat  Samuel  Lyle  had 
told  Robert  something  about  Marjorie. 

“She  has  had  all  sorts  of  trouble,”  he 
said;  “one  death  after  another  in  her 
family  till  she  is  practically  alone  in  the 
world;  she  is  poor  and  earns  her  own 
living,  whereas  she  was  designed  for 
matrimony,  motherhood  and  the  domestic 
arts;  she  has  none  of  the  modem,  vivacious, 
slap^lash  intellectuality,  but  is  a  serious 
and  deep  thinker.  Her  greatest  misfor¬ 
tune  is  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  or 
thereabouts,  she  has  never  fallen  in  love — • 
or  if  she  has  there  was  a  tragedy  hidden 
away  in  it.  She  is  often  call^  Jerry, 


which  she  says  is  a  nickname  for  Jeremiah, 
for  whom  there  was  nothing  but  haid 
luck — hence  the  word  ‘jeremiad.’  But 
notwithstanding  more  hard  luck  than  a 
dozen  girls  deserve,  she  has  emer^  from 
it  all,  alone,  to  be  sure,  but  smiling  and 
courageous.” 

Robert,  arriving  at  the  Bowers’s  house 
and  meeting  Jerry,  discovered  that  her 
hard  luck  was  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  for 
on  the  way  up  the  day  before,  she  had  lost 
or  had  had  her  pocket-book  picked  of, 
fifty  dollars.  Hope  Jayne  might  have 
lost  it  and  not  known  it;  to  Jerry  it  was 
no  laughing  matter. 

Robert’s  first  impression  of  Jerry  w» 
that  she  was  an  aristocrat.  Finally-* 
had  an  unusually  soft  heart — the  loss  of 
the  fifty  troubled  him;  it  was  a  bad  s^ 
for  a  girl’s  one  month  of  play,  a  girl  wr 
kept  business  hours  the  other  eleven,  w 
troubled  him  the  more  because  he  in^eo 
on  putting  a  brave  front  on  it  and  smilinfr 

The  story  skips  the  first  tvv'O  weeks  « 
August,  with  the  understanding  *hat 
may,  if  it  wishes,  go  backward  later  on  aM 
pick  up  a  thread  or  two. 


By  Arthur  Crahh 


Just  before  dinner  on  a  night  at  the  end 
of  the  two  weeks,  Hope  Jayne,  having 
received  a  small  package  during  the  day, 
exhibited  its  contents — a  sapphire  ring, 
rather  large  and  surrounded  by  diamonds 
in  an  old-fashioned  setting,  an  elaborate 
and  very  beautiful  thing.  She  explained 
that  it  had  come  to  her  from  the  estate 
of  her  mother’s  aunt,  who  had  died  a  year 
or  so  before.  Hope  was  not  wildly  enthusi¬ 
astic  ...  the  ring,  well  enough  in  itself  for 
dinners,  was  not  becoming  to  her.  Hope 
was  dark;  the  ring  would  become  a  blonde 
far  more  than  her.  It  was  a  fine  point — to 
prove  it  she  put  it  on  Marjorie’s  finger, 
and  Marjorie,  holding  it  at  arm’s  len^h, 
admired  it  greatly.  To  Hope  the  ring 
was  rather  a  nuisance  than  anything  else; 
to  Marjorie  it  would  be,  undoubt^y,  a 
joy  forever.  It  was  another  example  of 
the  way  luck  ran,  for  Marjorie.  No  great 
aunt  had  ever  left  her  such  a  ring. 

During  that  night  Hope’s  newly  ac¬ 
quired  sapphire  ring  disappeared.  The 
facts  were  quite  simple.  H(^  had  taken 
off  the  ring  and  laid  it  on  the  right-hand 
end  of  her  bureau.  Beside  it  she  had 

Siced  a  string  of  pearls,  two  small  pins  and 
r  wrist-watch.  Close  by  had  been 
several  other  trinkets.  Only  the  sapphire 
ring  had  disappeared 

Hope  had  a  comer  room  and  the  bureau 
was  in  a  comer  of  it,  diagonally  betw’een, 
and  close  to,  two  windows  which  had  been 
open  all  night;  she  had  locked  the  door  to 
the  hall  and  it  was  still'  locked  in  the 
morning;  the  only  other  door  led  to  Mar¬ 
jorie’s  room.  Alarjorie,  ready  for  bed, 
had  gone  into  Hope’s  room,  sat  on  Hope’s 
bed — already  occupied  by  Hope — and 
^tted  a  while.  The  chat  finished,  ^larjorie 
had  gone  to  the  bureau,  above  which  was 
the  light  which  she  intended  to  put  out; 
she  had  seen  the  ring,  had  put  it  on  again, 
admired  it,  spoken  to  Hope  about  it,  put 
it  back  on  the  bureau,  put  out  the  light 
and  gone  to  her  room  and  to  bed.  She 
was  absolutely  sure  that  she  had  put  the 
ring  on  the  bureau  and,  to  be  more  definite, 
she  was  sure  she  had  put  it  inside  a  loop 
of  the  string  of  pearls  that  lay  there. 

Of  course  the  question  of  a  maid  having 
gone  into  the  room  was  discussed — fruit¬ 
lessly,  except  that  it  furnished  negative 
evidence.  No  maid  could,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility,  have  been  in  the  room  before  Hope 
had  discovered  early  in  the  morning  that 
the  ring  was  gone.  Marjorie’s  hall  door 
al»  had  been  locked,  which  left  only  the 
windows  as  an  entrance  for  a  thief,  un¬ 
less  the  thief  had  unlocked  one  of  the  hall 
doors  from  the  outside. 

The  windows  had  been  open,  but  they 
were  a  story  and  a  half  above  the  ground, 
and  there  was  no  piazza  roof  outside  of 
them.  .Again,  a  thief,  entering  through  a 
window,  would  not  have  been  content  with 
Ae  ring  when  other  valuables  were  with 
It.  Hope  and  Marjorie  had  gone  over  the 
entire  room  with  a  fine-toothed  comb  and 
had  not  found  the  ring.  It  was  all  most 
mysterious,  and  a  serious  business. 

LYLE,  the  greatest  of  criminal 
^  lawyer  and  criminologists,  told  at 
<mce  of  the  facts,  had  suggested  that  the 
two  rooms  be  locked  till  after  breakfast. 
This  had  been  done,  and  after  breakfast 
every  one  joined  in  a  second  search,  which 
revealed  nothing.  They  sat  about  the 
Wm,  on  the  bi^,  on  chairs  and  on  win¬ 
dow-sills,  seeking  light. 
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“Do  either  of  you  young  ladies  walk  in 
your  sleep?”  Mr.  Lyle  ask^. 

Neither  did,  but  Alarjorie  exclaimed  that 
perhaps  she  had  done  so  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  and  begged  them  to  search  her 
room. 

“I  w'as  crazy  about  the  ring,”  she  said. 
“I  dreamed  of  it — perhaps  I  got  up  in  the 
night  and  took  it  and  hid  it.” 

They  searched  Marjorie’s  room  and 
found  nothing,  which  brought  them  face 
to  face  with  a  blank  wall.  If  a  servant  had 
been  in  the  room  or  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  the  room,  there  would  have  been  a 
loophole,  no  matter  how-  trusted  the  ser¬ 
vant  might  be;  but  no  servant  had  been 
in  the  room.  The  windows  and  a  real 
thief  was  the  sole  remaining  possibility. 
They  examined  the  windows,  the  wire 
screens,  the  sills,  the  walls  below  and  the 
ground  underneath,  and  did  not  discover 
a  clue. 

“TT  IS  perfectly  evident  that  I  am' the 
only  one  who  could  have  taken  it,” 
Marjorie  said.  She  did  not  speak  lightly — 
her  face  was  sad. 

“Forget  it,”  Hope  exclaimed.  “It  will 
turn  up,  and  if  it  doesn’t  there’s  no  harm 
done.  I  didn’t  care  a  snap  for  it — I 
should  never  have  worn  it.” 

That  was  all  very  well,  but  the  Bowerses 
could  not  look  at  it  in  that  light.  Their 
position  was  most  embarrassing,  and  Mr. 
Bowers  acknowledged  the  fact  frankly. 

“Have  you  burglary  insurance?”  Mr. 
Lyle  asked. 

Mr.  Bowers  said  that  he  had,  and  that 
it  covered  the  property  of  his  guests. 
That  raised  several  points,  for  if  the  in¬ 
surance  were  to  remain  effective  the 
company  must  be  notified  immediately, 
which  undoubtedly  meant  detectives  on 
the  premises  and  much  annoyance  and 
trouble  with  the  ser\'ants,  who  would  be 
suspected  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  the  simple  disappearance  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  was  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  theft, 
which  would  cause  all  sorts  of  unpleasant 
discussions. 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  luck?”  Marjorie 
asked.  “You  can’t  help  but  think  I’m 
the  thief — it’s  the  only  possible  explana¬ 
tion.  Oh,  Jerry — ^Jerry — ^Jeremiah.” 

The  trouble  was  that  it  was  the  only 
explanation,  even  if  Marjorie  was  not,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  a  thief. 

“How  do  you  know  I  didn’t  throw  it  out 
of  the  window?”  she  said,  “where  I  can 
find  it  later  on?”  .As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  didn’t  know  that  she  had  not  done 
just  that. 

“.Are  you  particularly  fond  of  jewelry?” 
Mr.  Lyle  asked.  The  question  sounded  as 
though  Mr.  Lyle  had  an  idea. 

“I  never  was  before,”  she  answered, 
“but  I  did  like  that  ring.”  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  confession.  Then  she  added:  “I 
have  a  lot  of  rings  and  things  that  I  never 
wear — but  nothing  as  beautiful  as  the 
sapphire.” 

Halsey  spoke  of  the  insurance  again  and 
it  was  discussed  at  length.  Finally,  from 
the  piazza  steps,  Robert  asked  what  the 
ring  was  worth.  Hope  hadn’t  the  faintest 
idea,  neither  had  any  one  else.  They  went 
back  to  the  insurance  again  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  do  nothing  about  it,  that 
day  at  least.  Then  Robert  raised  again 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  ring. 

That  Marjorie  White  had,  knowingly, 
taken  the  ring,  was  utterly  unbelievable, 
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and  yet  leaving  sentiment  out  of  it,  it  was 
less  improbable  than  that  a  skill^  thief 
had  entered  and  stolen  it.  The  fact  that 
only  the  ring  had  been  taken  was  very 
nearly  positive  evidence  that  no  such 
thief  had  come  during  the  night. 

The  story  leaves  the  eight  on  the  piazza, 
searching  for  light,  and  goes  backward  to 
pick  up  a  thread. 

Robert,  knowing  that  Halsey  would 
devote  himself  largely  to  Hope  Jayne, 
leaving  Marjorie  White  to  him,  had 
looked  forward  to  Miss  Jerry  with  due  in-  ■ 
terest  and  some  perturbation.  He  had 
expected  from  Mr.  Lyle’s  description  on 
the  boat,  to  find  a  young  woman  rather 
mouselike,  a  little  dull,  a  little  pathetic 
and  fat;  instead  he  had  come  face  to  face 
with  this  aristocrat,  who  smiled. 

Her  smile  was  a  fascinating  thing;  it 
was  very  sweet  and  very  beautiful,  and 
one  had  to  work  a  bit  for  it;  it  was  an 
honest  smile,  not  a  smile  put  on  involun¬ 
tarily  by  long  practise,  with  a  lie  attached 
to  it.  The  suspected  mouselike  qualities  had 
not  materialized — Robert  laughed  at  him¬ 
self  when  he  likened  her  rather  to  a  tigress 
— calm  and  quiet,  indolent  perhaps  in  her 
cage,  but  capable  of  fury  when  aroused. 
He  succeeded  in  arousing  the  tigress  and 
found  the  sport  strenuous  enough  for  any 
one.  The  tigress  business  was  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  no  more  so  than  the  mouse;  the 
mouse  would  never  do,  and  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  mouse  went  the  last  thought  of 
dulness. 

The  suggestion  of  pathos  stayed  on — • 
which  is  where  Robert’s  heart  came  in,  and 
his  imagination.  Certainly  she  was  not 
designed  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  at 
a  desk,  in  the  marts  of  trade,  finance,  edu¬ 
cation  or  whatever  it  was — any  fool  could 
see  that.  The  Lord  had  fashioned  her  for 
other  and  higher  purposes.  The  elemen¬ 
tal,  protective  male  gave  that  idea  an 
airing — femininity  in  distress,  if  good  and 
beautiful,  quickly  arouses  man’s  finer 
instincts;  and  if  femininity  in  distress  showrs 
a  brave  front,  is  courageous,  asks  not  for 
s>Tnpathy,  then  the  appeal  is  stronger 
still. 

A  .All  of  which  is,  perhaps,  a  lame  e.xplan- 
ation  of  why  Robert  fell  in  love  with 
Jerry.  He  being  a  male  and  a  mighty  good 
sort,  and  she  being  a  female  and  a  mighty 
good  sort,  it  would  probably  have  happened 
anyway,  and  quite  as  quickly  without 
these  several  aids  to  emotion — his  emotion. 
So  far  as  Robert  was  concerned,  it  began 
with  the  impression  of  aristocracy,  that  is 
immediately,  and  matured  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  simply  taking  its  natural  course 
a  little  more  rapidly  than  usual.  With 
the  leaps  there  was  only  one  misstep;  his 
consideration  of  the  fact,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Lyle’s  on  the 
boat,  that  Jerry  wanted  to  be  married.  .A 
woman  of  twenty-eight  in  that  state  of 
mind,  with  instinctive  and  circumstantially 
augmented  leanings  toward  home  life,  is 
likely  to  take  any  decent  and  well-fixed 
man  who  comes  along.  Robert  had  no 
desire  to  be  accepted  by  a  woman  solely 
as  a  repre^ntative  of  a  class. 

This  misstep  came  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  and  the  thought  was  immediately 
and  with  much  shame  relegated  to  the 
cemetery  of  things  a  man  wishes  to  forget, 
for  he  knew  without  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  Miss  White  was  a  woman  who 
dealt  honestly,  who  did  not  give  short 
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measure,  whose  honor  was  to  be  trusted 
implicitly;  she  would  marry  a  man  she 
loved,  and  none  other — however  materially 
advantageous  the  other’s  offer  might  be. 

That  was  Robert’s  idea  of  the  young 
woman — and  it  happened  to  be  correct. 
He  had  proof  of  it,  of  a  sort,  when,  in  the 
late  afternoon  on  certain  sheltering  rocks 
by  the  sea,  he  proposed  and  was  refused, 
and  hunt  as  he  would  he  could  find  no  loop¬ 
hole  in  her  refusal.  He  did  not  see  a  sign 
of  the  cat — or  tigress— playing  with  the 
mouse — or  the  man. 

The  proposal  having  been  made  straight¬ 
forwardly  and  as  straightforwardly  re¬ 
jected,  they  were  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  matter  calmly.  Robert  admitted  that 
it  was  a  little  sudden  and  Jerry  questioned 
the  use  of  “sudden.”  She  had  rather 
expected  the  proposal,  she  had  been  sure, 
for  a  week  or  more,  either  that  it  would 
come  or  that  Robert  enjoyed  imagining 
himself  in  love,  believing  it  to  be  a  tempo¬ 
rary  and  harmless  dissipation'  She  had 
rather  leaned  to  the  former  theory — the 
proposal  had  not  therefore  been  unexpected 
and  accordingly  was  not  sudden;  she  pre¬ 
ferred  to  look  upon  it  as  premature. 

“But  why  wait — when  I  am  absolutely 
sure  of  my  love?”  Robert  asked. 

“It’s  very  nice  of  you  to  say  that,”  she 
answered,  “but  it  is  not  convincing.  Of 
course  I  know  you  think  you  love  me,  but 
an  affection,  or  love  that  springs  up  so 
quickly  may  die  as  quickly.” 

Robert,  laughing,  asked  if  the  oak  which 
grows  slowly  but  surely  and  lasts  through 
the  ages,  and  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring  and  fade  in  the  spring,  illustrated 
her  point. 

“Exactly,”  she  said.  “All  sorts  of 
emotions  may  flash  up  suddenly,  but  they 
are  imstable.  I  happen  not  to  be  built 
that  way.  I  can  not  imagine  loving  a  man 
until  I  have  known  him  intimately,  un¬ 
derstood  him  thoroughly,  seen  him  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions,  known  his  friends 
and  family  for  a  long  time.  Then  I  should 
be  sure  of  him,  and  he  of  me.”  She  laughed 
at  him.  “I  have  known  you  two  weeks, 
under  ideal  conditions,  when  every  one  is 
playing.” 

“How  long  must  a  man  serve  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  before  he — before  you  would 
consider  loving  him — provided  of  course 
that  he  proves  worthy  of  any  consideration 
whatever?” 

“I  have  never  given  it  a  thought,”  she 
answered  She  was  turning  her  ring  on 
her  finger. 

“How  long  has  the  man  in  the  ring 
scr\’cd?”  Robert  asked.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  tiny  and  extremely  indefinite 
snap-shot  of  a  man’s  head  in  a  seal  ring 
she  wore.  It  recalled  Mr.  Lyle’s  state¬ 
ment  that  if  she  had  ever  had  a  love-affair 
it  had  had  a  tragedy  in  it. 

“Why  drag  in  the  man  in  the  ring?” 
“Simply  because  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  field  is  open,  equally,  to  all 
aspirants.” 

“Entirely,”  she  said,  and  then  she  added, 
with  complete  simplicity:  “I  should  like 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  married— to  the 
right  man.  I  love  no  one — so  far  as  I 

know  no  one  loves  me.  I - ” 

“Except  me,”  Robert  interrupted. 

“We  won’t  argue  that  pwint  now.  I 
hope  you  don’t  mind  my  being  frank;  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I  have 
a  more  or  less  old-fashioned  idea  of  woman. 


certainly  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do 
not  crave  independence  in  the  least.” 

“W'hat  proof  would  you  require  that  I 
am  a  model  young  man?”  Robert  asked. 
“W’e  might  save  a  lot  of  time  if  I  got  some 
affidavits  instead  of  wailing  for  you  to  dig 
out  the  fact  yourself.” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  she  said,  laughing. 

“I’m  not  silly,  but  I  am  lucky — I  have 
the  most  wonderful  luck  in  the  world.  I 
wonder  if  it  will  stand  by  me  now.” 

“It  may  help  you  get  this  nonsense  out 
of  your  head.” 

“I  have  heard  that  you  are  very  un¬ 
lucky.” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  “It 
docs  seem  sometimes  as  though  I  were,” 
she*  said. 

“Luck  always  changes — it  never  runs 
the  same  way  forever.  I  wonder  whether 
my  luck  or  yours  is  going  to  change — 
first.” 

She  thought  for  an  instant.  “Does  or 
does  not  that  sound  just  a  little  conceited?” 
she  said.  “I’m  not  quite  sure,  but  I  don’t 
like  conceited  men;  I’m  sure  of  that.” 

“The  man  you  love  will  have  good 
reason  to  be  conceited,”  Robert  said. 
“Will  you  stop  liking  him  then,  for  that 
reason?” 

“I  don’t  like  silly  men,  either.  It’s  time 
to  go.”  She  derived  the  information  from 
her  watch. 

On  the  way  to  the  Bowers’s  house  Robert 
said  that  it  was  at  least  a  good  thing  to 
have  the  cards  on  the  table.  “Mine  are 
there,”  he  said,  “and  it’s  a  relief.  I  can 
look  you  in  the  eye;  the  game  from  now  on 
is  in  the  open.” 

“Are  you  suggesting  that  my  cards  are 
not  on  the  table?” 

“I’m  not  suggesting  anything  whatever, 
I’m  just  hoping.”  That  might  have 
meant  a  good  many  things.  She  looked  at 
him,  closely,  on  the  steps — other  people 
were  within  hearing: 

“When  I  lay  my  cards  on  the  table,  face 

up,  beside  yours - ”  She  hesitated,  she 

blushed  a  little  and  went  up  the  steps, 
leaving  Robert  completely  at  sea. 

That  night,  at  about  dinner  time  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Hope’s  sapphire  ring  appeared 
and  was  discus^.  After  dinner  Halsey 
and  Hope  went  off  to  a  dance,  announcing 
an  early  return;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowers 
were  content  to  read ;  the  other  four  took  up 
a  combat  that  had  waged  continuously  for 
ten  days,  or  nights  — Marjorie  and  Robert 
against  Georgiannaand  Mr.  Lyle,  at  auction. 

Georgianna  liked  a  bit  of  gamble  with 
her  father’s  money,  and  her  father  was 
getting  a  little  discouraged — the  luckTiad 
been  all  one  way.  Marjorie,  iLsed,  she 
said,  to  everlastingly  poor  cards,  could  not 
understand  the  sudden  change.  Robert, 
solto  voce  after  dinner,  suggest^  that  it  was 
simply  evidence  that  his  good  luck  was 
master  of  her  poor  luck. 

“Take  me  and  your  bad  luck  will 
vanish,”  he  said. 

She  refused  to  believe  in  miracles, 
though  one  did  seem  to  be  staring  her  in 
the  face.  Robert  ilid  not  w'caken  his 
cause  by  explainuig  that  he  was,  beyond 
any  question  of  conceit,  by  far  the  best 
player  of  the  four,  and  that  Marjorie  was 
a  very  dependable  partner  playing  care¬ 
fully  and  having  good  card  sense.  The 
game  was  not  all  luck,  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

They  sat  down  and  played,  the  Goddess 
G6 


of  Good  Cards  fluttering  first  over  ont 
chair  and  then  another;  Georgianna,  hold¬ 
ing  her  own  instead  of  losing  steadily,  fore- 
saw  the  millennium;  but  the  Goddess,  be¬ 
coming  wing-weary  as  the  evening  wore 
on,  perched  herself  on  Marjorie’s  shoulder- 
strap  and  the  tide  swept  a  multitude  of 
quarter-cent  points  away  from  Georgianna. 
At  half-past  eleven  Marjorie  dealt  and  de¬ 
clared  no  trump.  Robert  held  a  fine  no 
trump  himself.  Georgianna  sighed,  Mr. 
Lyle  led  and  Robert  laid  down  the  dummy. 
Marjorie  looked  at  his  cards  and  hers, 
studied  them  in  combination  for  a  moment 
and  then,  suit  by  suit,  laid  down  her  hand 
beside  Robert’s.  The  cards  were  solid 
for  thirteen  tricks,  with  one  or  two  over 
had  the  law  allowed. 

Georgianna  sighed  again,  and  rose. 
Mr.  Lyle  said  something  about  telling  him 
the  demnition  total,  and  rose.  Robert 
looked  across  the  board  at  Marjorie. 

“When  you  lay  your  cards  on  the  table, 
face  up,  beside  mine — what  then?”  he 
said. 

She  looked  at  him  innocently.  “A 
grand  slam,  in  this  case,”  she  said.  But 
then  she  blushed  and  her  eyes  dropped. 
She  blushed  rather  easily,  which  Robert 
did  not  know  was  a  recently  acquired 
habit. 

Hope  and  Halsey  came  in  at  that 
moment  and  the  talk  became  general. 
That  night  Hope’s  sapphire  ring  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  story  having  picked  up  its  thread, 
goes  back  to  the  eight  on  the  piazza, 
facing  the  mystery  and  wondering  what  to 
do  about  it.  Robert  had  raised  again  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  ring. 

The  guesses  ran  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  two  thousand. 

“How  would  you  like  to  sell  it?”  Rob¬ 
ert  asked  Hope. 

Hope  did  not  see  how  she  could  sell  a 
ring  that  she  could  not  deliver,  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  never  be  able  to  deliver — if  it 
ever  turned  up  she  would  be  delighted  to 
sell  it. 

“Suppose  I  take  the  chance  of  its  turn¬ 
ing  up?”  Robert  suggested.  “In  other 
words,  what  will  you  take  for  your  rights  to 
it?  If  it  never  comes  back  I  lose  the 
money;  if  it  does,  the  ring’s  mine.” 

Hope  didn’t  think  that  was  fair  to 
Robert,  but  he  explained  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  honest  gamble,  and  eventually 
Hope  agreed  with  him. 

“Just  to  start  negotiations  I  offer  five 
hundred  dollars,”  Robert  said. 

“Accepted,  on  the  spot,”  Hope  ex¬ 
claimed. 

I'And  w'itnessed?”  Robert  asked  of  the 
others.  The  transaction  was  witnessed, 
properly,  Halsey  suggesting  that  Robert 
was  a  damn  fool. 

“You  can’t  tell.  I  may  have  the  ring  in 
my  pocket  this  minute.”  He  turned  to 
Hope.  “That’s  understood,  of  course?  I 
may  have  found  it  while  we  were  searching 
and  said  nothing  about  it.” 

“You  didn’t;  it  wasn’t  there,”  Hope 
said.  “I’d  have  found  it  the  first  time  if 
it  had  been.” 

“In  Miss  White’s  room,  then.” 

“I’ll  take  the  chance — I’ve  no  faith  in 
this  sleepy-walking  business.” 

“I  still  think  you’re  giving  long  odds,” 
Halsey  said  to  Robert. 

Robert  laughed.  “I’m  awfully  lucky,’j 
he  said.  “I  can  afford  to  give  long  odds.” 


«What  on  earth  will 
you  do  with  it  if  you 
do  get  it?”  Georgianna 
isked. 

“Use  it  for  bait.” 

“Bait!” 

“Certainly,  to  catch 
a  wife.  Did  you,  by 
any  chance,  fan^  it?” 

Georgianna  s  n  i  f  fe  d  ;  . 

“I’ll  be  back  in  a 
minute,”  Robert  said. 

“I’m  going  to  write  a 
check.” 

He  returned  with  the 
dieck  and  handed  it  to 
Hope.  “The  transac¬ 
tion  is  completed,  I  take 
it,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.” 

“If  the  check  is  good,” 

Hope  said. 

“It  is— I’m  sorry  I 
can’t  have  it  certified. 

The  point  is  that  the 
ring  is  now  my  property, 
title  rests  with  me  ex-  ^ 
dusively.  Every  one 
understands  that?” 

Every  one  understood 
that. 

“Good.  Now  for  the 
point  of  all  this.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that 
Miss  White  has  or  did 
have  the  ring.  It  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  for  any 
one  else  to  have  taken 
it.  She  admits  that, 
she  was  ovenvhelmingly 
hsdnated  by  it,  which 
furnishes  the  motive. 

When  she  is  caught 

with  it  in  her  pos-  Tht  ^ro^tal  having  htm  maJt,  straigktforwarJJy,  and  as  straightforwardly 

session,  as  she  surely  rtjscUd,  they  wrrt  in  a  ^sition  to  discuss  ths  matter  calmly. 

will  be,  I  want  the 

prosecution  to  be  entirely  in  my  hands.”  “No,  that’s  so,  they  can’t,  can  they? 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  joke  about  it,”  Oh!  I  see.  Yes,  suppose  we  play  them.” 

Marjorie  exclaimed.  “It’s  no  joking  mat-  Then  he  turned  to  Marjorie.  “Young 
ter.”  woman,  where  is  that  ring?”  he  said,  his 

“Of  course  it’s  not,”  Robert  said,  expression  and  his  smile  belieing  his 
“Even  Samuel  Lyle,  America’s  greatest  words. 

analyst  of  criminal  minds,  the  world’s  “I  don’t  know — I  didn’t — I  don’t 
greatest  cross-examiner  and  sifter  of  evi-  think  I  took  it.”  Marjorie’s  face  was 
dence  of  a  criminal  nature,  confesses  that,  pathetic.  “I’m  sure  I  haven’t  got  it 
so  far  as  he  can  see,  you  must  have  taken  now.” 

the  ring.  You  see  how  embarrassed  he  is.  “Of  course  you  didn’t  take  it,  and  of 
Mr.  Bowers,  who  knows  something  of  course  you  haven’t  got  it — if  you  had, 
evidence  himself,  is  worried  to  death.  His  everything  would  be  so  simple.  .\s  it  is, 
guest  is  robbed,  another  guest  is  guilty —  my  poor  old  brain  is  topsy-turvy.” 


•  MISS  JEREMIAH 

Mrs.  Bowers,  that  be¬ 
ing  the  one  thing  she 
was  sure  of. 

“  NaturaUy.”  M  r . 
Bowers  sank  into 
silence,  which  Mrs. 
Bowers  finally  disturbed 
by  saying: 

“ilarjorie  feels  ter¬ 
ribly  about  it.  I  think 
Robert  understands 
that  and  tried  to  make 
light  of  it.” 

“Make  light  of  what?” 
Mr.  Bowers  should  not 
have  cross-examined  his 
wife  in  that  manner.  ’ 
Fortunately  for  her 
she  was  not  restrained 
by  legal  procedure.  “I 
believe,  John,  you  think 
she  had  something  to 
do  with  it.” 

“That  is  quite  im¬ 
possible,  of  course — on 
the  other  hand  it  is 
quite  impossible  that 
she  didn’t — and  there 
you  are.  Hope  didn’t 
steal  her  own  ring. 
Marjorie  admits  being 
the  last  one  to  have  it, 
the  thought  of  a  rob¬ 
bery  by  an  outsider  is 
absurd.  Sam  is  puzzled, 
certainly,  and  interest¬ 
ed — things  of  this  sort 
grip  him;  he  calls  them 
puzzles  and  is  not  at 
peace  till  he  has  solved 
them.  He  will  evolve 
some  theory  which  will 
work  things  out,  see  if 

ving  been  made,  straightforwardly,  and  as  straightforwardly  he  doesn’t.” 

they  were  in  a  ^sition  to  discuss  the  matter  calmly.  “Alarjorie  COuldn’t 

.  have  had  anything  to 

“No,  that’s  so,  they  can’t,  can  they?  do  with  it.”  Mrs.  Bowers  was  emphatic. 
Oh!  I  see.  Yes,  suppose  we  play  them.”  “Of  course  not.”  Mr.  Bowers  spoke  as 
Then  he  turned  to  Marjorie.  “Young  though  that  were  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
woman,  where  is  that  ring?”  he  said,  his  “Then  who  had?”  Mrs.  Bowers’s  ques- 
expression  and  his  smile  belieing  his  tion  was  a  demand,  and  again  her  husl^nd 
words.  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “It  is  aU  distinct- 

“I  don’t  know — I  didn’t — I  don’t  ly  unpleasant,”  she  said.  “It  makes  me 
think  I  took  it.”  Marjorie’s  face  was  creepy.” 
pathetic.  “I’m  sure  I  haven’t  got  it 
now.” 


hetic.  “I’m  sure  I  haven’t  got  it  “Then  let’s  driv'e  over  to  the  Knowles’s — 

i'^.”  it  wiU  do  you  good,  you  and  your  creepy 

Of  course  you  didn’t  take  it,  and  of  nerves.”  Mr.  Bowers  laughed  at  her. 
rse  you  haven’t  got  it — if  you  had,  “Don’t  worry  about  it — Sam  has  his  mind 
rything  would  be  so  simple.  .\s  it  is,  on  it — he’U  find  the  answer.” 


he’s  in  an  awful  pickle,  or  was  till  I  came  “Never  mind,”  Robert  said,  “she’ll  AFTER  lunch  that  day  Mr.  Lyle  asked 
to  his  rescue.”  have  it  some  day,  see  if  she  doesn’t.”  Hope  if  he  might  go  to  her  room,  and 

He  was  close  to  Marjorie.  “Don’t  If  Marjorie  had  not  blushed,  no  one  was  given  permission, 
worry,”  he  whispered,  “your  luck  can’t  would  have  thought  much  of  Robert’s  Robert  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  magni- 
sUnd  up  against  mine.  I’ll  get  you  out  of  words,  but  they  saw  the  blush  and  laughed,  fying  glass  or  any  other  tools,  which  was 


“Never  mind,”  Robert  said,  “she’ll 
have  it  some  day,  see  if  she  doesn’t.” 

If  Marjorie  had  not  blushed,  no  one 


this  somehow,  see  if  I  don’t.” 

Then  to  the  others  he  said,  “The  lady 
criminal  and  I  wiH  trim  any  two  at  golf 
before  bathing.  -Forget  that  blessed  ring 


which  increased  the  blush  tenfold.  For¬ 
tunately,  Marjorie  scared  up  a  laugh, 
which  saved  the  day,  partially. 


ridicule,  of  course.  Mr.  Lyle  refused  to  be 
disturbed  and  departed. 

Robert  whispered  to  Marjorie,  “If  you’ll 


—it  s  mine,  let  me  do  the  worrying — it’s  piazza,  discussed  the  situation  seriously. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowers,  left  alone  on  the  take  a  bit  of  a  walk  with  me  the  great 


“obody’s  business,  or  loss,  but  mine, 
now.” 

S^uel  Lyle  was  slumped  down  in  his 
^ir;  his  clothes  lay  in  rolls  all  over  him, 
bis  eyes  were  half  closed;  his  lips,  pressed 
tether,  moved  unceasingly.  He  was 
fbinking  hard  and  he  was  stumped. 

Georgianna’s  voice  roused  him.  “Mr. 
L^!” 

‘Yes,  yes.” 

They  can’t  beat  us  any  worse  at  golf 
man  they  do  at  auction.” 

Everybody'*  Magaxine.  November.  1920 


“It  is  most  remarkable,”  he  said. 

“It  b  very  unpleasant,”  Mrs.  Bowers 
said  emphatiarUy. 

“Of  course,  but  what  can  we  do?” 

“Shall  I  ask  the  serv’ants?” 

Mr.  Bowers  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“It  would  be  useless — they  can  know 
nothing  about  it.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  any  of  them  unlocked  one  of  the  doors 


detective  will  need  a  spy-glass  instead  of  a 
magnifying-glass  to  find  the  clever  crimi¬ 
nal.” 

Marjorie  was,  still,  in  no  happy  frame  of 
mind. 

“Can  you  keep  a  secret?”  Robert  asked. 

She  clutched  at  the  straw.  “Yes.” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  away  from  here,  some¬ 
where.  It’s  important.” 

She  permitted  herself  to  be  guided  to  the 


from  the  outside  or  got  in  through  a  rocks,  an  operation  requiring  some  finesse 
window.”  to  prevent  its  appearing  too  pointed  to  the 

“Somebody  must  have  taken  it,”  said  rest  of  the  piazza. 
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Once  safely  there,  she  demanded: 
“What’s  the  secret?” 

“I  still  love  you,”  he  said. 

“Is  that  all?”  She  was  disappointed. 
“Isn’t  that  enough!  Yesterday  you 
doubted  the  stability  of  my  love — ^you 
called  it  a  sort  of  postponed  puppy-love 
and  insisted  that  it  was,  of  necessity, 
based  on  silly  emotion  and  not  common 
sense.  But  my  luck  has  been  too  good  for 
you — the  chance  to  prove  my  devotion 
comes  immediately;  you  are  caught, 
practically  red-handed,  stealing  a  ring, 
and  my  faith  in  you  and  my  love  never 
waver  for  an  instant — the  moment  I 
know  that  you  are  troubled  and  unhappy 
it  is  all  that  I  can  do,  not  to  go  to  you 

before  them  all  and  say - ” 

“I  did  not  take  that  ring,”  Marjorie  cried. 
“I  know  you  didn’t,  of  course,  but  that’s 
not  the  point — the  others  think  you  did. 
There  is  no  other  explanation — that’s 
where  my  faith  comes  in.” 

“Are  you  teasing  me?”  she  asked.  “I 
wish  you  wouldn’t.” 

“I  wish  you’d  love  me.” 

“I’ve  explained  that  to  you.” 

“Not  convincingly.  We’d  get  along 
beautifully,  we  are  both  steady-going 
people  with  the  same  tastes;  I  love  you, 
all  that’s  needed  is  for  you  to  love  me. 
Could  I  bribe  you  to  do  that?” 

“You  are  the  silliest  man  I  ever  knew.” 
Marjorie  was  brightening  up  a  little. 

“If  you  should  love  me,  and  the  ring 
came  ^ck  would  you  look  upon  it  as  a 
satisfactory  engagement  ring?” 

“That’s  more  nonsense.” 

“If  I  promised  you  the  ring,  promised, 
on  my  word  of  honor,  even  if  it  required 
a  miracle,  to  put  it  on  your  finger  the  in¬ 
stant  you  promised  to  marry  me — what 
then?” 

“I  refuse  to  discuss  absurdities.” 

“Is  marrying  me  or  the  ring’s  coming 
back  the  absurdity?” 

“Both  are  absurd.” 

“Promise  to  marry  me  and  see  if  they  are 
both  absurd.” 

She  looked  at  him  intently.  His  voice, 
for  all  the  nonsense  he  spoke,  thrilled  her. 
It  was  an  entrancing  game,  playing  with 
a  man,  a  man  like  this,  who  was  so  very 
serious  on  so  serious  a  subject.  She  had, 
perhaps,  been  sure  of  her  ability  to  con¬ 
sider  him  calmly  and  dispassionately  be¬ 
fore  she  considered  falling  in  love  with 
him.  Now  she  was  not  at  all  sure  of  her¬ 
self.  When,  in  the  early  morning,  he  had 
purchased  Hope’s  rights  to  the  lost  ring, 
two  facts  had  fitted  themselves  together 
before  her — he  loved  her  and  he  knew 
that  she  liked  the  ring  very  much. 

SHE  smiled  at  him  as  though  he  were  a 
small  boy,  and  suddenly  the  tigressy 
devil  that  was  in  her  got  the  b  tter  of  her. 
“All  right.  I’ll  marry  you — ^for  the  ring,” 
she  said. 

He  took  her  left  hand  in  his,  quickly,  and 
with  his  other  drew  the  sapphire  ring  from 
his  pocket.  She  saw  it  and  sprang  to  her 
feet.  He  sat  perfectly  still,  she  stood 
before  him,  trembling,  aghast,  her  bosom 
rising  and  falling  with  her  gasping 
breath.  He  smiled  at  her,  and  smiling,  rose. 

“Here’s  the  ring.  Miss  Jeremiah,”  he 
said. 

“It  was  a  joke!’,’  she  cried. 


“You  do  not  love  me?” 

“No— no!” 

“Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  this 
is  so  and  the  ring  is  yours — without  me — 
if  you  will  take  it.” 

She  stared  at  him,  her  face  a  fiery 
crimson,  with  fear  in  her  blue  eyes,  till  her 
lids  fell  over  them,  hiding  them.  Then 
she  turned  slowly  to  the  sea. 

“Your  word  of  honor,  Jerry — ”  His 
voice  was  husky. 

He  stood  close  to  her,  waiting.  “Your 
word  of  honor  that  you  do  not  love  me, 
Jerry.  Can  you  give  me  that?” 

Her  head  moved  slowly,  a  very  little, 
from  side  to  side.  “No,  I  can’t.  Bob,” 
she  said,  whispering,  and  then  she  laugh^ 
and  fac^  him,  and  held  her  hands  up  to 
keep  him  away,  but  her  hands  could  do 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  sapphire  ring  fitted  her  finger  per¬ 
fectly. 

“Of  course  it  was  all  a  joke — you’ll  give 
it  back  to  Hope.” 

They  argued  that  point — the  trouble 
was  that  it  was  not  a  serviceable, 
every-day,  family  ring,  it  was  a  very  dressy 
ring,  for  special  occasions.  Hope  would 
be  willing  to  swap  back;  the  ring  was  worth 
much 'more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
Robert  could  get  a  very  nice  one,  and  one 
much  more  appropriate,  for  lots  less  than 
that.  Robert  suggest^  a  compromise 
which  Marjorie  insisted  was  no  compromise 
at  all  and  was  terribly  extravagant. 

Robert,  having  complete  freedom  of  her 
hands,  ran  across  the  red  ring  on  her  other 
hand,  the  ring  with  the  man  in  it.  It  re¬ 
quired  some  skill  to  discover  that  she 
didn’t  know  who  the  man  was,  that  he’d 
been  cut  from  a  group  of  unknowns  and 
put  there  for  the  purpose  of  teasing  a 
friend — the  friend  being  a  girl. 

Her  complete  abandoment  of  her  pre¬ 
viously  propounded  theory  of  the  proper 
meth(^  of  discovering  whether  a  man 
would  make  a  satisfactory  husband  would 
have  offered  a  fine  chance  for  teasing  if 
she  had  not  said:  “Don’t  be  a  goose!” 
which  ended  the  argument,  except  for  a 
few  blushing  confessions.  But  Robert  had 
to  be  forgiven  for  one  thing  and  it  was  a 
pretty  serious  thing,  too,  when  you  came 
to  think  of  it — he  really  should  have  told 
every  one  about  the  ring  jixst  as  soon 
as  he  had  known  himself,  and  yet  it  had 
worked  out  all  right — and  it  was  awfully 
easy  to  forgive  almost  anything — that 
afternoon — lots  easier  than  it  would  be 
by-and-by,  when  the  novelty  had  worn  off 
— ^Jerry  said  that  herself. 

They  had  straightened  out  all  important 
matters,  and  a  lot  of  unimportant  ones, 
satisfactorily  and  were  talking  about  luck 
when  they  reached  the  Bowers’s,  just  in 
time  to  spruce  up  for  dinner.  Jerry  had 
already  given  her  hair  considerable  at¬ 
tention — hair  which  ordinarily  remained 
neatly  in  place  all  day. 

Marjorie  was  the  last  to  rejoin  the  be¬ 
fore-dinner  group  on  the  piazza.  Robert 
asked  Mr.  Lyle  if  he  had  discovered  any¬ 
thing,  and  Mr.  Lyle  shook  his  head.  They 
were  going  over  the  ground  again  when 
Marjorie  appeared. 

Georgianna’s  eyes  were  the  brightest 
and  she  shrieked.  Mr.  Lyle,  for  once  in 
his  life,  gave  a  start  of  surprise — the  rest 


uttered  exclamations  each  after  his  or  her 
kind.  Marjorie  refused  to  become 
cited. 

“Ask  Robert,  he  gave  it  to  me,”  she 
said.  They  overlooked  completely  so 
unimportant  a  thing  as  the  meaning  of  the 
gift,  and  asked  Robert. 

“Where  did  you  find  it?”  It  was  a 
chorus. 

“It  w^  stolen — I  discovered  the  thief.” 
Georgianna  led  all  others  in  impatience. 
“Who  stole  it?”  she  demanded. 

“Marjorie  didn’t,”  Robert  said  blandly. 
“Of  course  she  didn’t — aren’t  you  going 
to  tell  us  who  did?”  Georgianna’s  tempw 
was  rising. 

“The  night  wind,”  Robert  said,  meekly. 
“Will  you  be  sensible?”  Georgianna 
screamed  it  at  him. 

“It  was  the  night  wind — it  really  was, 
honestly.  The  night  wind’s  a  friend  of 
mine,  he  came  from  out  of  the  north  last 
night  especially  for  me,  to  bring  me— you 
remember  I  said  I  wanted  bait  to  catch  a 
wife — Marjorie  has  taken  the  bait— hook, 
sinker  and  all — it  goes  without  saying 

that  I’m  very  much  pleased  and - ” 

“Diimer  is  served.”  The  maid  in  the 
doorway  heaped  confusion  on  confusion. 
Even  Georgianna  left  the  original  scent  and 
followed,  the  one  that  crossed  it.  The 
story  hals  no  ambition  or  ability  to  bring 
order  out  of  that  chaos,  and  passes  on  to 
the  dinner-table,  when  Georgianna  re¬ 
turned  to  the  original  topic: 

“It  was  the  night  wind  out  of  the  north, 
the  wind  that  whispers  in  the  tree-t(^, 
sweetly,”  Robert  said.  “The  night  wind 
that  lulls  those  of  clear  conscience  to  sleep, 
the  night  wind - 

Georgianna  raised  a  glass  of  water, 
threateningly,  her  intent  clear.  “.\re  you 
going  to  tell  or  aren’t  you?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

Robert  looked  himself  over  carefully. 
“Everything  washes — ^it  was  the  night- 
wind-^oot,”  he  said. 

Georgianna  put  the  glass  down,  dis¬ 
dainfully. 

“Young  man,  are  you  going  to  tell  us 
where  you  found  that  ring?”  Samuel 
Lyle  was  severe. 

“Jealous!  Old  sleuth  made  to  look 
foolish  by  young  one,  ten  cents  a  copy!” 
said  Robert  to  the  comjiany. 

Lyle  grinned.  “Quite  correct,”  he  said. 

“■VJ^ELL,  you  see  it  was  this  way,”  Rpb- 
VV  ert  became  serious.  “As  I  said, 
the  night-wind — but,  by  the  way,  I  didn’t 
know  where  the  ring  was  when  I  bought  the 
rights  to  it.  I  had  only  a  hunch,  a  sort  of 
imitation  Samuel  Lyle  inspiration.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  steps,  I  saw  the  breeze  come 
steali^  in  upon  us,  I  saw  it  do  various 
things,  but  most  important  I  saw  it  lift  the 
window-curtain  gently  and  waft  it  inw^,  I 
saw  the  curtain,  floating  in  the  air  like  a 
lazy  gull,  touch  the  back  of  a  chair  and 
drag  itself  over  it.  I  bought  the  rights  to 
the  ring,  hastened  upward  and  sneaked  into 
Miss  Jajme’s  room,  and  of  course  found 
the  ring  firmly  tangled  in  the  fringe  of  the 
window-curtain,  and  very  nicely  hidden  by 
it.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
Marjorie  did  not  hook  it.  I’m  the  luckiest 
man  alive — I  needed  bait,  and  the  night 
wind  brought  it  to  me.” 

“It  sounds  fishy,”  said  Georgianna. 


XUM 


Tke  D  e  a  dly  U  sual 


The  club  library  was  dim  and,  1 
for  sticky  August,  cool.  Rath-  ’ 
bun’s  chair  was  comfortable. 
His  cigar,  brought  him  by  a 
noiseless  toy,  was  of  the  right 
leaf  and  the  desirable  age. 

He  leaned  back,  shut  his  eyes,  and  thanked 
the  gods.  He  had  seen  the  last  of  the 
k)cal  magnates,  admired  all  the  geographic 
wonders  of  the  region,  inspected  water- 
powers,  placated  rival  municipalities,  had 
talked  with  every  one,  offended  no  one, 
and  had  closed  a  business  deal  in  which 
important  water  -  rights  were  involved. 
Now  he  was  free  to  go  home.  He  was  also 
very  tired. 

These  diplomatic  adventures  were  not 
unusual  in  Rathbtm’s  life.  .\s  he  lay  back 
in  the  deep  chair,  he  wondered  why  they 
had  to  be  so  much  alike,  why  human 
beings  differed  so  little.  In  the  West  here, 
why  were  they  so  unusually  anxious  not 
to  differ  at  all?  This  club,  just  like  any 
good  club,  anywhere,  was  a  matter  of 
pride  in  this  Western  town,  less  because  it 
was  good  than  because  it  was  not  different. 

The  men  he  saw  prided  themselves  on 
being  like  men  everywhere.  They  dressed 
like  the  men  of  New  York,  talked  like  the 
men  of  Boston.  They  were  proud  of 
having  gone  to  college  at  Yale  or  Oxford. 
They  all  had  to  be  treated  just  as  one 
treated  anybody.  Amenities  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  tact  must  be  employed.  Discus¬ 
sions,  brutal  in  fact,  must  be  delicately 
made.  Rathbun,  very  tired,  experienced 
a  desire  to  yell.  A  moving-picture  co'./- 
boy  galloping  over  the  deep-piled  carpet, 
a  Westerner  in  a  sombrero  breaking  in 
through  the  window,  whooping  and  shoot¬ 
ing  things  up,  as  they  whoop  and  shoot 
thmgs  up  only  in  fiction,  would  have 
relieved  him.  The  tension  in  his  arms 
would  have  relaxed  and  the  pain  in  the 
back  of  his  neck  abated. 

rI.\T  was  nonsense,  of  course.  Rathbim 
hated  noise.  He  would  hate  to  have  any 
one  come  into  the  room.  Its  emptiness, 
and  the  thought  that  to-morrow  he  would 
be  clicking  away  from  it  over  the  rails, 
bound  for  the  familiar  East,  were  the  two 
most  comforting  facts  in  his  consciousness. 
He  hoped  he  would  know  no  one  on  the 
train.  He  hoped  no  one  would  come  into 
the  library  before  he  finished  his  cigar. 
That  done,  he  thought  he  would  go  to  bed. 
A  good  night’s  sleep  would  set  him  up-j- 
if  he  could  sleep.  At  this  point,  memory 
wtJte  in  his  tired  brain. 

“Hang  it  all!”  He  sat  erect.  “I’ve 
got  to  make  that  call.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  She  was  some 
sort  of  connection  of  the  Billy  Wessings. 
He  had  met  her  once,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  at  their  Long  Island  place.  He  had 
promised  Billy  Wessing  and  Mrs.  Billy  and 
all  their  aunts  and  uncles  to  look  her  up. 
She  knew  he  was  in  town — had  asked  him 
to  dinner,  in  fact,  days  ago.  He  had 
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begged  off  on  the  score  of  business.  This 
was  his  last  night. 

“Hang  it  aU!”  he  ejaculated,  and  smote 
the  arm  of  his  chair  with  an  exasperated 
hand.  She  would  be  like  all  the  women 
he  had  ever  known.  He  remembered 
her  very  well.  She  had  been  just  like  all 
the  girk  he  knew  then.  Finishing-school 
and  two  years  of  travel,  on  top  of  governess 
and  six  years  of  French.  Since  then  she 
had  come  out,  had  done  war  work  or  some¬ 
thing  in  a  good-looking  uniform.  Mrs. 
Billy  had,  in  fact,  shown  him  her  picture 
in  one.  Maybe  she  had  gone  in  by  now  for 
courses  in  something.  She  must  be 
twenty-five.  If  girls  didn’t  marry,  th^" 
usually  went  in  for  courses  at  about 
that  age.  Or  she  might  have  cut  her  hair 
and  gone  in  for  general  violence.  They 
did  that  sometimes,  too,  at  about  that  age. 
He  drew  fiercely  upon  his  cigar  and  won¬ 
dered  what  w’as  the  matter  with  girls  any¬ 
way. 

Rathbun  was  not,  as  may  be  guessed, 
entirely  a  ladies’  man.  He  did  not  hate 
women.  He  classified  them.  They  were 
pretty  and  nice,  and  expected  flowers, 
compliments  and  candy,  or  they  were 
terrfcc,  and  expected  to  bandy  insults 
with  all  male  comers.  In  either  case 
they  knew  nothing,  and  no  conversation 
with  them  was  possible,  or  they  knew 
everything,  did  ^  the  talking,  and  he 
felt  pecked  at  in  their  presence.  Rathbun 
liked  good  conversation,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  be  pecked  at. 

However,  he  must  get  into  some  clothes, 
make  this  call,  and  get  it  over.  It  would 
square  him  with  Mrs.  Billy  Wessing  and  it 
could  be  brief. 

He  almost  .bumped  into  Tom  Hoffman 
as  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  dim  library 
into  the  hall.  In  the  bright  light,  he  saw 
that  Tom  was  in  athletic  array,  knee- 
breeches  and  woolen  stockings  above  high 
boots,  and  other  fit  accouterments. 

“Hadn’t  thought  of  it  before,  but  you’re 
just  the  man  I  need,”  said  Tom.  “Hill 
has  an  ulcerated  tooth.” 

“Sorry,”  said  Rathbun.  He  had  known 
Tom  Hoffman  for  three  days.  Hill  not  at  all. 
“I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  for  ulcerated 

teeth.  Perhaps  a  dentist - ” 

“That’s  not  what  I  mean,”  said  Tom 
Hoffman.  “He’s  swelled  up  like  a  puff¬ 
ball  and  emitting  jaatient  groans,  until 
morning.  He  has  a  dentist  all  right, 
who’ll  fix  him  up.  But  it’s  likely  to  to  a 
matter  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  So 
you’re  to  take  his  outfit  and  catch  the 
eleven-o’clock  train  with  me.  You’ll  un¬ 
derstand  this  later.” 

Rathbun  leaned  against  the  solid  door 
jamb  of  the  club  library. 

“I  have  to  make  a  call,”  he  remarked. 
“Call  nothing!  Make  that  when  you 
come  back.  Only  to  gone  for  two  weeks. 
Do  you  good.  Alake  a  totter  call.” 
Rathbun  surveyed  him.  He  had  not 


heard  that  Tom  Hoffman  was  touched 
particxilarly.  He  had  been  introduced 
merely  as  some  one  who  sold  bonds.  Of 
course  he  might  to  on  the  verge  of  some 
outbreak.  Rathbun  smiled  his  ever-ready, 
winning  smile. 

“I’d  go  anywhere  with  you,”  he  said.  “For 
any  period.  Gladly.  If  it  were  possible.” 

“Perfectly  possible.  Use  all  Hill’s 
things.  He  has  his  whole  A.  E.  F.  outfit. 
Grandest,  army  mattress  you  ever  saw. 
Puttees  and  all  fixings.  Ticket  all  bought. 
Dunnage  packed  and  gone.  And  you’ve 
never  seen  the  Antelopes.  Do  you  good.” 

“Antelopes.”  Rathbun,  repeating  this 
politely,  felt  that  he  had  finger  on  some 
kind  of  a  clue. 

“Bet  you  never  heard  of  them.  Finest 
bunch  of  folks  in  the  whole  world.” 

“Folks — ”  repeated  Rathbun,  again  fol¬ 
lowing  up  his  clue. 

“Yep.  People.  Human  beings.” 

“.\n  organization  of  some  kind.”  Rath¬ 
bun  felt  that  Sherlock  Homes  could  not 
have  equaled  him. 

“You  tot.  Go  out  with  them  every 
summer.  Two  weeks.  Climb  mountains. 
Feel  fine.  Sleep  on  the  softer  side  of  rocks. 
Great  stuff.  Paradise  Valley  this  year. 
Hummer  of  a  place.” 

“Paradise  Valley.”  Rathbun  had  not 
known  himself  before  in  the  r61e  of  parrot. 

“You  tot.  Dandy  spot.  WUd  flowers. 
Bear.  Snow.  Mountain  peaks.  Dashing 
waterfalls.  Vistas.  Great  heart  of  Nature 
and  all  that.  Mosquitoes,  too.  Bet  your 
life.  Hill  has  plenty  of  mosquito-netting 
in  his  dimnage.” 

“These  Antelopes,”  Rathbun  patiently 
unraveled,  “are  a  mountain-climbing  group 
who  are  about  to  enjoy  their  annual  out¬ 
ing.  The  party  leaves  to-night  at  eleven 
for  Paradise  Valley.  Delightful  name. 
Your  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  you,  is  unfortunately  ill,  and  you  are 
offering  me  his  equipment,  and  the  pleasure 
of  your  society  with  the  other  Antelopes 
for  two  weeks.” 

“Precisely.  Just  what  I’ve  been  sa>Tng 
more  briefly  for  ten  minutes.” 

Rathbun,  leaning  against  the  door¬ 
jamb,  considered.  The  thing,  unreason¬ 
able  enough,  had  attractions.  He  lived,  in 
general,  an  excessively  reasonable  life. 

“How  about  credentials?”  he  asked.  He 
belonged  to  the  .\ppomattox  Club  on  the 
Eastern  coast.  They  required  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  produce  one  grandfather  and  to 
guarantee  by  two  Personages. 

“Credentials?”  Tom  Hoffman  stared. 
“Oh,  that’ll  to  all  right!  What  you’ll  need 
is  legs.  The  .Antelopes  hike  quite  a  little. 
I  take  it  you’ve  said  you’d  go.” 

Rathbun  laughed.  He  was  tired.  He 
had  a  stiff  winter  ahead  of  him.  .\ugust 
in  New’  York  was  tr>’ing.  He  could  squeeze 
in  two  weeks. 

“I  suppose  I  could  make  that  call  when  I 
come  ba^,”  he  hesitated. 


XUM 


THE  DEADLY  USUAL 


“Sure,  Come  along  and  get  into  Hill’s 
clothes.  Rotten  about  his  tooth,  isn’t  it?” 

As  Rathbun,  in  the  boots,  puttees  and 
other  outing  imiform  of  the  unfortunate 
Hill,  stepped  from  his  train  at  Tacoma  the 
next  morning,  Tom  Hoffman,  at  his  side, 
was  engaged  in  giving  the  high  sign  to  a 
clattering  herd  of  Antelopes,  similarly 
accoutered  and  similarly  hurrying  break- 
fastward.  So  far  as  Rathbun  could  dis¬ 
cover,  every  Antelope  had  only  a  first  name 
and  was  his  companion’s  oldest  friend. 

“Don’t  let  the  What-you-call-’ems  worry 
you,”  Tom  remarked,  as  they  headed 
toward  the  station  restaurant.  “You’re 
probably  not  used  to  them,  but  they’re  an 
awfully  good  sort.” 

Rathbun  stared  at  him,  feeling  sure  that 
if  he  were  less  unslept  from  the  night  trip 
he  would  know  what  Hoffman  was  talking 
about. 

“The  What-is-its,  I  mean,”  Tom  ex- 
plamed.  “There’s  one  just  ahead.” 

Rathbun  looked,  and  saw  ahead  rather  a 
short  stocky  figure,  dressed  as  he  was 
dressed  and  carrying  a  knapsack. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  xmusual  about 
..that,”  he  began,  when  Hoffman  sang  out 
unexpectedly: 

“Hello,  Fanny!” 

As  the  stocky  figure  turned  and  waved 
a  hand,  Hoffman  h^  time  to  grin  and  say: 

“You  thought  it  would  be  George,  didn’t 
you?  Well,  when  you  think  it’s  George, 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  Fanny,  then  it’s  a 
WTiat-is-it.  You’ll  see  quite  a  few  on  this 
party.  No  skirts  after  Tacoma.” 

Then  he  made  introductions  after  his 
own  fashion,  in  which  Rathbun  half  heard 
Fanny’s  other  name. 

AS  he  sat  beside  her  on  a  stool  at  the 
lunch-counter,  he  tried  in  vain  to  re¬ 
member  it.  Smith?  Jones?  Brown?  Maybe 
it  had  been  Weisendanger  or  Hemingway. 
Hoffman,  greeting  more  Antelopes  and 
making  an  eclectic  breakfast  of  ham  and 
eggs  with  one  group,  doughnuts  with  an¬ 
other,  and  coffee  somewhere  else,  could 
not  rescue  him.  Rathbun,  keeping  a  busy 
conversation  going,  found  himself  con¬ 
tinually  coming  up  against  the  blank  wall 
of  that  forgotten  other  name.  It  annoyed 
him.  If  he  had  been  Hill,  sitting  there  in 
Hill’s  clothes,  it  would  not  have  annoyed 
him  at  all,  he  supposed.  Hill  was  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  these  rugged  fellows  who  found 
first  names  all  they  needed.  Well,  why  not? 
Why  shouldn’t  he,  for  the  time,  be  this 
rugged  Hill?  He  looked  his  neighbor  in 
the  eye.  Hill-fashion,  as  he  fancied.  She 
had  candid  eyes  that  returned  his  look 
squarely,  and  a  nice,  useful  sort  of  face. 

“Fanny,”  he  said  with  what  he  felt  was  a 
Hillish  grin,  “what  do  you  say  to  a  second 
cup  of  coffee?”  And  with  a  gesture  meant 
to  be  Western  and  sweeping  he  pushed 
their  two  heavy  railway-station  china  cups 
across  the  marble  counter  toward  the 
waitress. 

He  met  a  hundred  Fannys  and  Georges 
before  train  travel  ended  that  day,  and  the 
motor-bus  cavalcade  began  a  winding 
ascent  of  mountain  roads  that  should  form 
next  to  the  last  lap  of  his  trip  for  Eden 
\'ale.  Or  perhaps  it  had  been  Happy  Hol¬ 
low?  Or  Elysian  Something?  As  there 
were  forty  Antelopes  in  every  bus  whose 
maximum  capacity  was  twenty-five,  and 
as  the  driver  of  each  bus  roared  ahead  upon 
a  private  speed-contest  between  himself 
and  all  other  drivers  in  the  world,  Rathbun 


found  himself  getting  up  a  considerable 
intimacy  with  the  Faiuiys  and  Georges 
piled  about  on  each  other  in  his  own  demon 
vehicle.  At  intervals  a  George  or  two 
were  piled  on  him,  perilously  careening  as 
ApoUyon  on  the  front  seat  cut  out  his 
mufiler  and  rounded  a  quarter-circle  turn 
at  a  thirty-knot  gallop. 

“When  do  we  reach  this  Resthaven  that 
we  are  going  to?”  he  shouted  to  the  George 
rocking  upon  his  knees  as  .\pollyon  speeded 
up  a  little  more. 

As  the  George  looked  around  at  him, 
wondering,  Rathbun  fortunately  remem¬ 
bered,  by  his  thick-rimmed  glasses,  that 
his  name  was  Dick. 

“Resthaven?  Never  heard  of  the 
place,”  he  yelled,  clutching  Rathbun’s 
shoulder.  Rathbun  blushed  deeply. 

“Eden,  I  should  have  said,”  he  corrected 
himself.  He  clung  to  Dick  and  Dick  to 
the  stanchions  or  mainstays  of  the  vehicle, 
while  ApoUyon  executed  frightful  triumphs 
of  velocity. 

“Eden  V'ale,  or  some  such  name,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  when  life  seemed  slightly  less  in¬ 
secure. 

“You  mean  Paradise  \'alley?”  Rath¬ 
bun  reddened  jet  more.  That  was  it. 
Paradise  \'aUej’.  He  had  seen  many 
Paradises  and  Edens,  usually  from  train 
windows.  They  were  lonely  stations,  or 
even  sign-posts,  solitary  in  alkali  deserts,  as 
he  recaU^.  By  analogy  this  Paradise 
Valley  would  be  some  bleak  glacier,  or 
perhaps  a  mountain  swamp.  At  any  rate, 
he  clung  to  the  elusive  tail  of  its  name. 

“Paradise  \'aUey.  Dick.  Fanny. 
George.  Howard,”  he  recited  to  himself, 
as  ApoUyon  roared  in  between  taU  pines  and 
Dick  gave  him  the  lore  of  the  trip.  This 
stage  journey  would  be  fifty  miles  long,  if 
Apx)Uyon  wUled  that  they  should  reach  its 
end  alive.  Then  they  could  take  another 
stage  and  drive  another  three  hours’ 
worth.  Or  some  of  the  Antelopes  meant 
to  hike  from  that  point.  Dick  gave 
names  and  geography  convulsively  as 
ApoUyon  lurched  along.  The  trail  was 
fine.  A  short  seven  mUes.  Great  view. 
Rathbun  ought  to  take  it. 

“I  think,  if  this  traU  you  speak  of  is  pic¬ 
turesque,”  he  jolted  out  as  .\p)oUj’on  once 
more  let  loose,  “I  think  I  may  tramp.” 

“Sure,”  said  Dick,  gleaming  at  him 
through  his  bone-rimm^  glasses.  “Fine 
hike.  You’U  get  into  camp  hungry  as  a 
woU.” 

He  tramped,  or  as  he  began  to  say  to 
himself,  hiked  it,  in  company  with  Dick, 
Tom  Hoffman,  Faimy  and  some  twenty 
other  Georges.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
thirteen-mile  hike  instead  of  seven.  At 
least,  some  of  the  Georges  said  thirteen. 
Others  said  it  was  nine.  As  Rathbun’s 
metropolitan  legs,  in  Hill’s  outing  case¬ 
ments,  marked  off  stride  after  stride, 
always  upward  through  great  forests, 
mysteriously  veiled  in  fog,  he  began  to  have 
revised  conceptions  of  the  mountain  mUe. 
He  began  to  Unger  a  Uttle  behind  the 
Georges.  One  of  them,  a  Doctor  Some¬ 
body,  feU  back  with  him.  Doctor  Some¬ 
body  was  the  president  of  the  Antelopes 
and  spoke  with  authority.  As  the  crow 
flies,  the  trail  was  a  short  seven  miles. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Rathbun  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  Nature.  Why  had  he 
not  been  bom  a  crow? 

Doctor  Somebody  was  talking  cheer- 
fuUy.  He  had  often  hiked  it  himself  in  less 
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than  three  hours,  going  at  a  comfortable 
cUp.  Of  course,  strolling  along  as  they'** 
were  stroUing  now,  they  woqld  not  reach 
camp  before  nightfall 

Rathbun,  whose  legs  had  given  notice 
miles  back  that  they  would  tlranlfully  re¬ 
po^,  heated  the  chest  of  Hill’s  tlannd 
shirt. 

“W'ell,  thunder!”  he  ejaculated,  rugged 
Western  vigor  in  his  tones.  “Why  don’t 
j’ou  and  I  speed  this  thing  up  a  Uttle?” 

“Sure,”  agreed  Doctor  Somebody.  “I’d 
like  to  get  into  camp  while  its  light  enough 
to  hike  around  and  see  the  country.  Come 
on.  Let’s  hike  ahead.” 

Rathbun,  with  sinking  heart  and  legs 
whose  resentment  extended  now  weU  up 
toward  his  eyes,  hiked  valiantly  ahead. 
He  and  Doctor  Somebody  began  to  pass 
the  Georges  like  stationary  milestones  on 
the  traU. 

“Come  on!”  he  cried  as  Fanny  and  Tom 
Hoffman  slipped  behind  him.  “Don’t 
J’OU  want  to  get  into  camp  while  there’s 
light  enough  to  hike  about  and  see  the 
country?” 

To  his  alarm,  Fanny  and  Tom  Hoffman 
thought  this  a  first-rate  idea.  Idling  along 
as  they  had  been  idling  was  reaUy  a  great 
bore.  On  a  traU  like  this,  four  mUes  an 
hour  was  the  ticket. 

Rathbun  set  his  teeth  and  accelerated 
his  stride. 

“Let  me  take  j’our  knap)sack,”  he 
breathed  gallantly  to  Fanny,  who  gave 
him  an  ungallant  look. 

“WTiat  do  you  take  me  for?”  she  asked. 
“A  perfect  lady?”  She  smiled  at  him,  a 
disarming  smUe.  Groaning  inwardly,  Rath¬ 
bun  noted  her  fine  color,  the  easy  swing 
of  her  stride,  and  himself  affected  a  more 
dashing  air. 

TflE  mist,  wreathing  among  the  pines, 
grew  denser.  A  soft,  thick  sUence  blan¬ 
keted  them  about,  imtU  not  a  hundred 
yards  were  visible  on  either  side  of  the 
traU.  Beyond  the  stealthy  barrier  the 
roaring  of  a  glacial  stream  was  faintly 
heard.  Once  they  stood  on  a  bridge  over 
the  tumultuous  gray  water,  up  whose 
course  Tom  Hoffman  said  was  a  wonderful 
view  of  Rainier  in  fine  weather.  Hardly  a 
hundred  feet  up-stream  the  gray  of  the 
mist  and  the  gray  of  the  water  melted  mto 
each  other.  When  at  last  the  trees  gave 
back  and  the  traU  spread  out  into  the  floor 
of  a  mountain  vaUey,  the  mist  closed  down 
jealously.  At  his  feet,  Rathbun  could  see 
the  nodding  heads  of  dog-tooth  violets, 
white,  ghost-like  under  the  gray.  A  few 
feet  beyond,  on  either  hand,  were  tuny 
little  anemones,  cuddling  close  to  the 
ground.  Then  came  snow,  stretching  into 
the  fog,  as  he  felt,  without  end.  Beyond 
the  snow,  he  supposed,  was  other  snow. 
Beyond  that,  yet  higher  fields. 

The  world,  diplomacy,  water-rights  and 
tobacco  -  wreathed  club  libraries  lay 
somewhere  behind,  below,  all  this.  With 
every  weary  step  of  his  leaden  legs  Rath¬ 
bun  was  putting  it  farther  behind  him. 
Fatigue  misted  his  eyes  and  made  mere  au¬ 
tomatic  pendulums  of  his  feet.  Before 
him  strode  Fanny,  springing  easily  at  each 
step,  throwing  over  her  shoulder  glad 
recognition  of  a  crimson  paintbrush  or  a 
spread  of  heather,  pink  and  white  among 
the  violets.  Rathbun  felt  that  he  was  to 
walk  on  forever,  in  mist,  wth  shadowed 
pines  lurking,  veUed  at  the  horizon’s  edge, 
and  a  hot  pain  boring  into  his  right 
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“PItast  g*t  me  out  of  here,"  came  a  little  voice.  "I'm  so 
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hip-joint.  He  was  beginning  to  be  a  mere 
sodden  mass  of  labored  motion,  when  Tom 
Hoflfman  gave  a  shout.  He  had  sighted 
the  cook-tent.  Rathbun  wiped  the  mist  * 
from  his  eyes.  Dimly  he  could  make  out  a 
shadowed  hulk  ahead.  It  might  have 
been  more  pine  trees  or  a  jutting  rock-pile. 
But  as  his  feet,  slightly  spurred,  crunched 
through  untrodden  snow-fields,  the  hulk 
defin^  itself. 

“Smell  that  smell?”  called  Hoffman. 
“Beans,  as  I  live!” 

He  ate  beans,  standing  on  snow-soaked 
feet  by  the  cook-stove.  The  cook  mo¬ 
rosely  opened  other  cans  wth  an  ax. 
Antelopes  in  twos  and  threes  straggled  in, 
wet,  weary,  jovial.  The  cook  glowered  at 
them  all.  He  was  a  city  man.  This  snow 
w  ildemess  in  the  fog,  with  supplies  not  yet 
unpacked,  firewood  not  half  ready,  and 
pinning  idiots  thronging  around  demand- 
ii^  more  beans  and  hot  coffee,  offended 
him.  These  people  had  homes,  he  sup¬ 
posed.  What  were  they  doing  here?  He 
opened  cans  with  his  ax  violently. 

\'er>'  little  dimnage  had  arrived.  The 
mist,  closing  down,  b^an  to  drip  like  rain. 
Rathbun,  surrounding  his  second  plate  of 
beans,  foresaw  a  night  spent  sitting  up  by 
the  cook-stove.  He  supposed  that  would 
be  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  prepare  for 
death.  Wet  feet  always  gave  him  a  cold. 
Beans  he  never  had  been  able,  to  eat  in  his 
life.  The  end  would  be  painful.  He 
hoped  it  might  be  brief.  Antelopes, 
about  him,  were  busily  arranging  to  make 
half  enough  blankets  go  around.  A  few 
shamefacrfly  made  down-hill  through  the 
snow  to  an  effete  hotel  somewhere;  Rath¬ 
bun  found  Tom  Hoffman  inviting  him  to 
roll  up  with  him  in  somebody’s  blankets. 

WHEN  he  awoke  the  next  morning, 
Tom  Hoffman  was  unrolling  himself 
from  the  blankets  they  had  shared  together 
and  was  reaching  for  their  shoes  drying 
against  the  cook-stove. 

“There’s  a  wind,”  he  announced.  “That 
fog  ought  to  lift.  Let’s  get  out  and  himt 
for  the  mountain.” 

Rathbun  gingerly  sat  up.  He  was  not 
dead.  He  was  not  even  stiff  from  his  ex¬ 
ploits  of  yesterday.  .•Vnd  the  beans  were 
only  a  pleasant  memory.  He  thought  of 
the  half  grapefruit  and  the  single  slice  of 
toast  over  which  he  lingered  without  aj^re- 
tite  every  morning. 

“Breakfast  about  ready?”  he  shouted. 
“I’m  hollow  to  my  toes.” 

As  he  struggled  into  stiff  boots,  half- 
dried  from  the  night,  other  .Antelopes  be¬ 
gan  to  appear.  They  had  bunked  in  the 
cook-tent  or  under  trees,  sharing  blankets, 
and  letting  the  fog  drip  as  it  would  about 
them.  The  morose  cook,  banging  pots 
and  pans  about,  began  to  fry  potatoes. 
Rathbun.  who  avoided  fried  stuffs  as  he 
did  the  plague,  watched  him.  This  gnawing- 
sensation  under  Hill’s  belt  must  be  what  peo¬ 
ple  meant  when  they  talked  alx>ut  hunger. 
He  had  not  felt  it  for  twenty  years. 

Two  pkites  of  fried  potatoes  went  under 
the  belt  with  surprising  ease.  .\  second 
cup  of  the  black  and  bitter  brew  the  cook 
called  coffee  followed  after  the  potatoes. 
Huddled  Antelof>es.  their  sweaters  high 
about  their  necks,  stood  in  line  outside  the 
cook-tent  and  fortified  themselves  \yith 
similar  indifference  to  inner  revolution. 
The  fog  swirled  about  them,  icy  and  pene¬ 
trating.  \’ague,  lurking  upon  an  unde¬ 
termined  horizon,  were  shaj)es  that  might 
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have  been  dream-trees.  But  there  was 
stir  in  the  fog.  And  as  Rathbun  looked 
straight  up  into  it,  he  could  see  faint  hints 
of  blue  in  the  gray. 

“Hey!”  yelled  Tom  Hoffman.  “Look 
out  for  Rainier.  She’s  going  to  show  her¬ 
self  any  minute.” 

Rathbun  looked  around.  He  had  no 
idea  where  Rainier  might  be,  or  what  she 
might  be  like  behind  the  wall  of  gray.  As 
he  looked,  the  wall,  solid,  impenetrable, 
stirred,  dissolved.  The  sim,  driving 
through  the  shifting  vapor,  seemed  to  send 
a  keen  sword  through  the  veil  that  hung 
before  his  eyes.  It  slipped  aside.  There, 
towering  over  him,  so  that  he  started  as  if 
thrust  ^ck  by  a  huge  advancing  presence, 
glittered  Rainier,  massive,  snow-be- 
diamonded,  against  the  clean  washed  blue 
of  heaven. 

“There  she  goes'”  yelled  Tom.  “Three 
cheers!” 

Rathbun  threw  his  tin  coffee-cup  in  the 
air  and  yelled  with  the  rest. 

“By  George!”  he  shouted  to  Fanny  at  his 
side,  “I  never  saw  anything  like  that. 
She’s  near  enough  to  put  your  hand  on 
her.”  He  was  laughing,  at  what  he  did 
not  know.  And  at  the  same  moment  he 
rather  wanted  to  cry. 

He  folded  his  arms  and  looked  about. 

Paradise  Valley  lay  around  him,  snow¬ 
drifts  among  the  blue  of  lupin  and  the 
pink  of  Indian  paintbrush.  The  Tatoosh 
range  cut  a  jagged  profile  behind  him 
against  the  morning  sky.  Pines  circled 
the  rim  of  the  lovely  hollow  in  which  he 
stood.  And,  closing  the  circle,  all  frosted 
^rkle  in  the  sun,  bulked  the  glittering 
jewel  of  the  mountain. 

“By  George,  Fanny!”  he  called,  “we’ve 
got  to  make  the  top  of  that,  haven’t  we?” 

“We  have!”  she  said.  “But  first  let’s 
go  sliding.” 

It  seemed  that  everybody  was  going 
sliding.  Rathbun  ran  with  the  rest,  taking 
his  alpenstock  with  him  by  T<Hn  Hoff¬ 
man’s  orders.  He  did  not  kjiow  where  he 
ran  geographically.  He  seemed  to  be  run¬ 
ning  in  time  rather  than  space,  arriving 
finally  back  in  his  little  boyhood.  Feeling 
perhaps  eight  years  old,  he  found  himself 
standing  at  the  crest  of  a  snow  ridge 
watching  Tom  Hoffman,  erect,  steering 
himself  by  his  alpenstock,  make  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  descent  of  a  steep  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  yard  slope.  He  put  out  an  experi¬ 
ment^  foot,  not  meaning  to  do  anything 
extreme.  But  the  snow  crust  was  slippery. 
The  little  boy  that  he  had  forgotten  sud¬ 
denly  sat  down  on  the  snow-bank,  clutch¬ 
ing  at  anything  that  might  stay  him,  while 
the  world  zipped  by.  At  the  end  of  a 
breathless  eternity,  the  little  boy  landed,  a 
mass  of  arms  and  legs,  in  a  bank  of  soft 
snow,  at  Tom  Hoffman’s  feet. 

“Hurt?”  asked  Tom. 

Rathbun  looked  up  at  him,  and  the  little 
boy  laughed  in  answer.  It  was  not  the 
laugh  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  polite 
arrangements.  It  was  the  loud,  hearty 
ha!  ha!  of  uninhibited  youth. 

“Ha!  ha!”  he  heard  himself  shouting  as 
he  whacked  snow  from  inside  his  sleeves 
and  the  seat  of  Hill’s  trousers.  “Hurt 
nothing!  Let’s  do  it  again!” 

.^11  morning  he  climbed  the  ridge  and 
slid  down  again,  sometimes  alone,  some¬ 
times  one  of  a  long  toboggan  of  Antelopes. 
When  the  curious  gnawng  under  Hill’s 
belt  grew  insbtent,  he  ran  with  the  rest, 


leaping,  sliding  and  yelling,  back  to  camp. 
There  the  morose  cook,  thinking  city 
thoughts,  handed  them  out  steaming 
plates  of  something,  anything.  He  did 
not  care  what  it  was. 

“Lots  of  it  is  ail  I  ask!”  Tie  grirmed 
as  he  took  his  portion. 

Thirty-six  hours  before,  a  tired  man  with 
a  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck  had  sat  in 
a  dim  room,  hoping  no  one  would  come  in. 
Rathbim,  strolling  hilariously  about  among 
the  .\ntelopes,  could  not  imderstand  that 
man.  In  fact,  he  could  not  remember 
him.  His  own  immediate  physical  sensa¬ 
tions,  the  sparkle  of  the  day,  the  kindly 
human  jollity  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
names  he  hardly  knew,  the  sweeps  of  snow 
and  green,  the  glorious  abandon  of  water¬ 
fall  and  turgid  stream,  the  dominant 
moimtain  towering  at  his  shoulder  which¬ 
ever  way  he  turned — these  crowding  im¬ 
pressions  obliterated  all  thought  of  tired 
men  and  conventional,  dim  libraries. 

“What  dandy  fellows  these  are!”  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  looked  about  at  the  .An¬ 
telopes.  “What  a  stunning  world  it  is!” 

“Hello,  Fanny!”  he  said,  sitting  down 
beside  her  at  the  long  board  counter  that 
served  as  the  Antelopes’  dining-table. 
“When  do  we  go  up  that  mountain?” 

That,  in  fact,  became  the  question  be¬ 
hind  everything  Rathbum  did  the  next  few 
days.  He  hardened  up  his  muscles  by 
experimental  climbs.  As  days  went  by, 
he  found  his  nerves  steadying,  until  he 
could  stand  on  a  six-inch  ledge  and 
look  off  into  a  blue  vista  of  peaks,  glaciers 
and  lakes  without  the  nausea  of  his  first 
attempt.  Every  night  when  he  lay  imder 
the  march  of  the  stars,  facing  Rainier, 
wraith-like  imder  the  moon,  he  renewed 
his  vow  before  sleep  drugged  him.  Each 
morning,  when  sunrise  woke  him  like  a 
trumpet,  his  first  thought  was  that  he  was 
a  morning  nearer  the  day  when  he  should 
make  the  top. 

Then  he  made  the  scrambling  climb  up 
Pinnacle  Peak,  and  on  the  last  half-mile 
of  level  trail  over  snow-fields  into  camp, 
managed  to  turn  his  ankle.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  twist,  but  it  kept  him  awake 
that  night.  The  next  day  the  Ante¬ 
lopes  went  off  without  him  to  Cowlitz 
Glacier.  A  party  of  seventeen  started  for 
the  top.  They  looked  like  a  comic-opera 
troupe,  with  faces  painted  against  snow- 
bum,  alpenstocks  in  hand,  their  blanket- 
rolls  slung  about  their  shoulders.  Rath¬ 
bun  lim(^  after  them  a  few  hundred 
yards,  then  gave  it  up.  His  ankle,  swollen 
by  now,  acutely  rebelled  at  every  step. 
He  sat  about  camp  all  day,  solitary  save 
for  the  chipmunks,  watching  the  antlike 
line  of  the  climbers  against  the  snow. 
Rainier  loomed  huge,  silent,  beckoning,  into 
the  dome  of  arching  sky.  By  nightfall,  when 
Fanny  and  Tom  came  in  with  the  others 
who  had  spent  the  day  on  the  glacier, 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  not  to  make 
the  top  of  the  mountain  would  symbolize 
for  him  the  failure  of  his  whole  life. 

He  had  never  desired  anything  as  he 
desired  this.  Not  to  achieve  it  b(^n  to 
assume  to  him  the  appearance  of  over¬ 
whelming  psychological  defeat  from  which 
he  would  never  recover.  Whatever  else 
he  might  do  in  life,  whatever  the  world 
might  think  of  him,  he  would  always 
know  himself  to  be  unfit.  The  mountain 
would  have  eluded  him. 

Fanny  looked  once  at  his  dejected  face, 
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and  made  a  few  sharp  inquiries.  Then: 

“You  let  me  see  that  ankle,”  she  comi 
manded.  She  was  fairly  weaiy  after  a 
strenuous  day  on  the  glacier,  but  she  kept 
hot  compresses  going  until  a  late  hour. 

“We’ll  keep  it  up  all  day  lo-morrow. 
You’ll  be  fit  as  anybody  in  three  days. 
And  we’ll  make  the  top  of  that  mountain 
together,”  she  told  him. 

Fanny,  he  discovered,  was  a  trained 
nurse.  “Good  old  Fanny!”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  kept  his  vigil  with  the  mountam 
that  night.  “She’ll  get  me  up  there.” 

Fanny  gave  him  all  the  next  day, 
patiently  wringing  hot  cloths,  while  Tom 
Hoffman  kept  the  fire  going  under  the  ket¬ 
tle.  Other  Antelopes  drifted  by,  kmdly 
and  optimistic.  They  were  all  pulling 
for  him,  they  said.  And  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  trained  nurse  west  of 
Anywhere.  When  Fanny  once  got  her 
hands  on  a  man,  he  might  as  well  consider 
himself  cured.  If  she  said  he  could  make 
the  top  with  that  ankle,  he  might  consider 
himseff  as  good  as  there  right  now. 

Rathbun  told  himself  he  would  never 
forget  these  kindly  people.  As  for  Fanny, 
if  her  garment  had  possessed  a  hem,  he 
would  have  kissed  it.  By  nightfall,  when 
she  inspected  his  ankle  and  said  he  could 
go  anywhere  in  the  world  on  it  in  another 
two  days,  he  felt  she  had  given  him  back 
self-respect,  happiness,  everything  in  life 
worth  having. 

TkVO  days  later  her  prophecies  were 
fulfilled.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  who 
left  camp  for  the  big  hike,  as  they  called  it. 
It  would  be  the  last  party  of  the  season. 
The  other  Antelopes  had  all  either  tried 
and  failed  or  tri^  and  made  it.  They 
gave  the  last  twelve  a  hearty  send-off. 
If  good-will  would  get  him  up  there, 
where  Rainier  lifted  its  face  to  the  zenith, 
he  knew  he  had  it  behind  him.  The 
guide  gave  him  a  friendly  smile,  his  teeth 
gleaming  white  in  his  bla^ened  face. 

“You  walk  right  behind  me.  Put 
your  feet  in  my  tracks.  We’ll  set  the  pace 
for  the  others.” 

Fanny  was  third  in  line.  She  looked 
rather  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  among 
the  blackamoors,  Rathbun  reflected.  She 
used  a  ravishing  theatrical  make-up  and 
wore  a  floating  scarlet  bandanna  that 
fluttered  out  from  her  head,  a  brilliant 
streamer  in  the  breeze.  Behind  her  Tom 
Hoffman,  black  and  grinning,  flashed  his 
teeth  at  Rathbun: 

“Got  your  goggles?  You’ll  need  them 
on  the  snow.”  Just  beyond  him.  Doctor 
Somebody,  looking  like  a  bandit  in  brown 
grease-paint,  a  sombrero  and  a  scarlet 
handkerchief,  was  adjusting  his  own 
darkened  glasses.  Behind  him  was  Dkk, 
simply  attired  in  blue  overalls  and  loggers’ 
boots.  Dick  affected  a  dark-red  paint 
and  put  his  faith  in  a  snow-pack  on  top  of 
his  head  under  his  cap.  Other  Georgo 
and  Faimys  made  up  the  twelve,  each  in 
his  numbered  place  in  line. 

“Fall  in!”  called  the  guide.  “No 
talking!” 

“Good  luck!”  the  Antelopes  called  after 
them  as  they  made  their  first  slow  strides. 
Cameras  clicked,  hands  were  waved. 

“Good  luck!  A  hundred  per  cent,  climb!” 
they  called. 

“Wonderful  fellows!”  Rathbun  was 
thinking,  as  he  stepped  watchfully  in  the 
footprints  of  his  guide.  They  were  all 
behind  him.  The  guide  was  shortening 
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his  stride  for  his  sake.  Fanny,  he  knew, 
would  give  him  a  reassuring  nod  any  time 
he  turned  around.  Tom  would  hearten 
him.  Dick  woiJd  wish  him  well.  The 
whtJe  herd  of  Antelopes  would  be  watching 
than  through  their  glasses.  They  would 
count  the  black  sped^  in  the  line  zigzag¬ 
ging  across  the  snow.  They  would  hope 
for  twelve. 

“By  George!”  he  told  himself,  “they  all 
want  me  to  do  it.  I’ll  make  it,  just  to 
please  them.” 

He  had  need  of  his  resolve.  The  five 
hours’  ascent  to  the  ten-thousand-foot 
1^  that  they  made  by  eight  o’clock  that 
n^t  was  nothing  but  a  good  long  snow 
danb.  Doctor  Somebody  said  there 
•Quid  be  some  very  pretty  rock  work  to¬ 
morrow.  MeanwhUe,  they  bivouacked  at 
Anvil  Rock  for  the  night.  The  Tatoosh 
mnge  lay  below  them,  a  fretted  stage- 
•ceaery  of  mimic  hills.  They  could  see 
fuadise  Valley  and  the  Antelopes’  camp. 
Bdow  that  was  the  effete  inn,  where 
Utomobile  nurselings  took  their  moun¬ 
taineering  by  looking  through  telescopes  on 
tbe  porch.  To-morrow  morning,  Rathbun 
maliMd,  the  telescopes  would  be  leveled 
at  his  line  of  twelve.  He  made  his  private 
'ow  to  keep  it  twelve  as  he  lay  in  his 
lilanket  -  roll  on  the  rocks  watching  the 
moon  ride  high  among  the  stars,  silvering 
Adams,  St.  Helens,  Jefferson,  and,  far  down 
the  horizon.  Hood,  snow-clad  brothers. 
Pmrding  with  Rainier  the  blue  reaches  of 
the  uj^r  air. 

Thty  were  on  guard  at  three  the  next 
moniing  when  the  twelve  crunched  across 
the  snow,  their  feet  making  the  only 
*mnd  in  the  still  moonlight.  There  was 
an  ascent  of  thirty-four  hundred  feet 
~*®ad  of  them  in  the  next  three  miles. 
X^bun,  full  of  strong  tea  and  bouillon 
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and  a  half  hardtack,  stepped  out  resolute¬ 
ly.  The  thing,  now,  was  to  be  done  on 
nerve  and  on  his  reserve.  Shortness  of 
breath,  threatened  nausea,  legs  that  grew 
heavier  as  fatigue  increased  and  oxygen 
grew  scarce,  rocks,  ice,  narrow  ledges, 
steep  slides,  with  crevasses  yawning  at 
their  end,  were  all  against  him.  The 
coming  hours  would  see  his  fiber  pitted 
against  the  sinews  of  the  moimtain.  The 
sinews  of  Rainier  were  there  for  all  to  know. 
Her  huge  frame,  snow-draped*  ioe-sheathed, 
armed  with  wind  and  stona,  could  repel 
at  will  the  puny  human  mitEiS  diat  essayed 
her  conquest.  Even  if  she  elected  to  be 
mild,  there  were  many  who  must  turn  back. 
Mountain  sickness  weakened  the  strongest. 
There  was  no  cure  for  it,  and  no  going  on. 
Camp  Misery,  at  the  twelve-thousand-foot 
level,  had  seen  the  collapse  of  many  a 
Samson.  In  Rathbun’s  group  of  twelve 
one  girl  had  suffered  already.  She  was 
starting  out  this  morning,  however,  val¬ 
iantly.  Rathbun,  who  had  thought  him¬ 
self  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain,  felt  a 
throb  of  happiness.  Perhaps  the  hundred 
per  cent,  climb  would  hinge  upon  a  yet 
weaker  link.  He  consulted  with  the  guide. 
Then: 

“Bess.”  he  called  to  the  little  girl, 
“take  my  place  behind  the  guide.  It’s 
easier  work  if  you  step  just  where  he  does.” 

Like  every  one  else  in  camp,  she  was 
known  to  him  by  her  Christian  name. 
They  all  had  other  names  in  that  world  of 
neck-ache  that  he  had  forgotten,  just  as 
they  all  had  avocations,  he  suppos^,  and 
social  place.  Here  they  were  merely 
human,  nothing  but  friends.  He  had 
played  with  them  all,  gone  swimming  in 
icy  pools,  sliding  on  glaciers,  panting  up 
resisting  cliffs,  picking  mountain  violets. 
What  did  he  care  about  their  names?  He 
gave  Bess  a  smile. 
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“You’re  getting  on  in  fine  shape.  You’ll 
make  it.  Don’t  you  worry.”  Then  the 
guide  gave  his  command,  and  the  twelve 
went  at  their  silent  task.  Wordless,  they 
made  slow  way  up  the  giant  stairway  of 
the  Cleaver,  went  hand  over  hand  up  the 
rope  at  the  chute,  gingerly  followed  the 
slippery  ledge  skirting  Gibraltar  Rock. 
In  front  of  Rathbun,  Bess  was  getting 
her  breath  in  sobs.  At  every  hundred 
paces  the  guide  halted  them  for  a  rest. 
Hours  that  seemed  days  went  by.  The 
moimtain,  vast  at  the  beginning  of  the 
climb,  seemed  to  have  expanded.  The 
top,  at  eight  o’clock,  looked  farther  away 
than  in  the  blue  twilight  of  three.  Dawn 
had  stolen  upon  them  and  gone.  A  slow 
two  hours  more,  and  Camp  Misery  was 
reached  and  passed.  The  guide  went 
down  the  line. 

“How  about  it,  Bess?  Want  to  stop?” 
.\nd  to  Rathbun,  “How’s  it  going,  old 
man?” 

Bess  shook  her  head  at  him.  She  was 
beyond  speech.  But  she  was  going  on. 
Rathbun  summoned  every  ebbing  energy 
of  his  being. 

“Fine  as  silk!  Never  better!” 

“All  ready  then!  Fall  in!” 

TiE  watching  telescopes  on  the  effete 
inn  porch  counted  them  as  they  specked 
the  snow  steeps  beyond  Camp  Miser>’. 
The  .Antelopes  in  Paradise  Valley  had  their 
glasses  trained  upon  the  trail. 

“Nobody’s  out.  Twelve  of  them  still 
going,”  they  told  each  other.  Rathbun, 
thinking  they  were  watching,  and  thinking 
each  labored  step  in  the  long  grind  of 
snow-fields  between  Camp  Miser>’  and  the 
Gap  would  be  his  last,  set  his  teeth  and 
found  strength  for  one  more. 

He  lay  at  last,  at  one  o’clock,  flat  on  the 
breast  of  Mount  Rainier.  His  pulses 


“GooJ-hy,  old  fritnd!"  k*  thought,  as  he  looked  his  last  on  the  mountain. 
"W^ait  for  me.  I'll  come  again," 
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pounded,  his  head  ached.  He  gasped, 
rather  than  breathed.  But  he  was  there. 
The  mountain,  imp)ersonal,  remote,  was 
his  friend.  He  had  been  worthy  of  her 
sinews.  About  him  lay  or  sat  the  others, 
all  there,  all  twelve.  They  W’ould  always 
understand  each  other,  these  twelve.  Rath- 
bun  thought.  Explanations  w'ould  need  to 
be  few  between  them.  They  were  good 
fellows.  Generous,  gallant,  each  eager  to 
help  the  other,  each  game  to  the  last  gasp¬ 
ing  inch  of  his  own  strength.  The  guide 
looked  at  his  watch.  One-thirty!  They 
must  move  and  move  fast.  By  three  the 
afternoon  sun  would  be  sending  avalanches 
through  the  chute;  they  had  barely  time 
to  make  it. 

“Ever>"body  hustle!”  he  commanded. 
“Nobody  can  keep  the  line  back.” 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  that  evening 
when  the  straggling  twos  and  threes 
grouped  outside  of  camp.  The  guide 
assembled  them,  and  marched  them  into 
camp  in  military  formation.  They  found 
energy  to  swagger  and  breath  to  yell. 

“Hundred  per  cent.!  Hundred  per 
cent.!”  They  barked  it  at  the  other  .\n- 
telopes  who  crowded  around. 

As  Rathbun  kept  his  vigil  with  Rainier 
that  night,  he  remembered  that  every 
Antelope  had  wrung  his  hand,  or  slapped 
his  back,  or  even  put  an  arm  over  his 
shoulder  affectionately.  The  ones  who 
hadn’t  made  it  themselves  had  been  warm¬ 
est  of  all. 

“Fine!”  they  had  said.  “Congratulations. 
Glad  you  made  it.” 

Rathbun  lay  and  looked  at  Rainier, 
silver  under  the  moon.  Beckoning,  mock¬ 
ing  once,  she  mocked  no  longer.  They 
were  friends.  They  respected  each  other. 
As  Rathbun’s  eyelids  closed,  he  was  saying: 

“Good  old  Fanny!  She  got  me  there.” 

The  next  morning  every  peak  on  the 
horizon  was  flying  a  flag.  The  guide, 
at  breakfast,  looked  at  Rainier,  a  veil  of 
mist  on  her  brow,  and  shook  his  head. 

“I  wouldn’t  take  you  up  there  to-day 
for  a  thousand  dollars,”  he  said.  “There’s 
a  storm  coming.” 

Rathbun  heard  him  thankfully.  They 
had  made  it  just  in  time.  He  had  only  one 
more  day  in  camp.  He  wondered  if  Fanny 
would  go  out  wdth  him,  perhaps,  only  to 
McClure  Rock.  He  felt  as  if  he  must  say 
good-by  to  his  mountain.  He  would  like 
to  say  it  with  her.  But  Fanny  was  rather 
spent  with  her  adventure. 

“Fact  is,”  she  told  him,  “I  was  about 
all  in  last  night.” 

“And  yet  you  were  helping  ever>’body. 
All  day  long  I  saw  you.  Always  a  smile 
for  the  other  fellow  and  not  a  whimper  for 
yourself.  Fanny,”  he  stopped  for  some¬ 
thing  especially  fine  and  fit  to  say, 
“Fanny,”  he  ended,  “you’re  all  right.” 

He  said  it  over  to  himself  a  good  many 
times  that  morning  as  he  made  his  way 
to  McClure  Rock  alone.  It  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  venture.  The  trail  was  clear, 
and  there  were  no  crevasses.  He  sat 
sheltered  from  the  rising  wind,  at  noon, 
eating  his  hardtack  and  cheese  and  raisins 
and  resting  back  against  the  rock  of  his 
mountain.  It  had  been  a  wonderful 
morning.  It  had  made  the  last  two  days 
particularly  live.  Now  he  must  go  back 
down  to  people  and  to  commonplaceness. 
This  adventure  must  become  mere  mem¬ 
ory.  As  he  sat,  he  could  sec  fog-wreaths 
dnftmg  swiftly  up  the  canons.  He  stood 


up.  Yes,  the  mist  was  beginning  to  crowd 
down  the  mountainside.  Rainier’s  fog- 
wreath  was  swiftly  growing  into  a  blanket. 
He  must  hurry  back  to  camp  before  the 
swdrls  blinded  the  trail. 

He  hurried,  but  the  mist  drove  swiftly 
down.  The  terror  of  Rainier  chilled  him 
faintly  as  he  leaped  and  slid  along  his 
snow  trail.  He  was  safe.  All  he  needed 
to  do  was  to  keep  going  down.  There  were 
no  treacheries  of  ice  and  rock  ahead  of  him 
as  he  remembered  them  behind  him  yes¬ 
terday.  Yet  he  felt  small,  alone,  and  in 
need  of  human  friendship.  FannyJ  good  old 
scout,  would  be  out  on  the  trail,  he  would 
wager,  looking  for  him.  He  would  be 
glad  to  see  her. 

Even  as  he  thought  of  her,  a  figure 
evolved  out  of  the  thickening  mist 
ahead.  Short,  stocky,  trousered,  it  should 
have  been,  but  was  not.  Rathbun,  as  he  slid 
toward  it,  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  figure.  What  in 
the  world?  No?  Yes!  It  wore  a  skirt. 
As  he  got  within  ten  yards,  he  saw  that  it 
wore  a  silk  skirt,  once  white,  now  snow- 
soaked  and  gray  to  the  waist.  There  was 
a  Georgette  crepe  waist  to  accompany  this 
skirt,  and  a  glorified  kind  of  silk  sweater. 
Once  they  had  been  pink.  Evidently  the 
wearer  had  fallen,  elbow-deep,  in  snow 
many  times.  The  pink  things  were  soaked 
rags.  Rathbun  had  time  to  see  thb  and 
the  smart  wet  oxfords  before  he  said: 
“Great  Scott!” 

“Am  I  near  the  inn?”  asked  the  figure  in 
the  voice  of  one  who  had  been  cr>  ing. 

“Inn!”  said  Rathbim.  “Good  heavens, 
no!  What  are  you  doing  here?” 

The  figure  sniffed.  “I  came  out  for  a 
walk.  I’m  so  cold.”  And  she  frankly 
sobbed.  “And  wet.”  She  blew  ner  nose 
with  a  soaked  handkerchief. 

“I’ll  get  you  back.  It’s  an  hour’s  hike. 
Are  you  good  for  it?” 

“An  hour!”  The  figure  broke  into  a 
wail.  “Oh,  I  can’t  w^  three  minutes!” 

“Well,  youve  got  to,”  said  Rathbun 
shortly.  “P&IJ  in.  Step  in  my  steps. 
And  keep  right  up.  Ready.” 

He  went  ahead,  shortening  his  stride  to 
the  limitations  of  the  white  silk  skirt.  As 
he  walked,  he  grinned.  He  had  known 
her  after  the  first  bewildered  instant.  She 
was  the  Billy  Wessings’  friend.  She 
couldn’t  possibly  know  him.  His  face 
was  black  to  the  ears.  His  lips  were 
swollen  with  sunburn.  Around  his  neck 
was  a  red  bandanna.  He  looked  like  a 
stage  villain.  He  was  safe  enough  in  his 
disguise  to  behave  exactly  as  he  liked. 

As  he  picked  his  way  carefully  through 
the  snow,  the  things  he  would  like  to  say 
to  her  assembled  themselves  in  his  mind. 
For  two  weeks  he  had  not  seen  a  girl  who 
asked  his  help.  The  girls  in  camp  had 
carried  their  own  packs,  put  calks  in  their 
own  shoes,  played  the  man  at  every  turn. 
Feminine  appeal  had  been  mercifully 
spared  him  for  fourteen  wholesome  days. 
He  would  like  to  tell  this  apparition  in 
silk  and  gauze  just  how  much  the  sight  of 
her,  the  thought  of  her  whole  type,  bored 
him.  Why  couldn’t  girls  of  her  kind 
learn  to  look  life  in  the  eye? 

He  thought  of  Fanny’s  candid  gaze  and 
yearned  for  her.  A  faint,  smothered  cry 
halted  his  crunching  stride.  He  looked 
back.  The  pink  sweater  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

“Where  are  you!”  he  called,  real  terror 
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and  definite  rage  in  his  voice.  It  would  be 
just  like  the  Billy  Wessings’  friend  to 
break  a  bone  out  here,  a  mile  from  every, 
body.  . 

A  cry,  faint  and  smothered,  came  to 
him  out  of  the  drifting  fog.  Rathbun 
stepp)ed  back  carefully  in  his  own  foot- 
prints.  He  had  stepped  thirty  of  them 
before  he  saw  a  hole  in  the  snow  some  ten 
feet  distant  from  the  trail. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  he  called  down  into  the 
hole.  She  had  gone  out  of  hb  path  and 
had  fallen  into  a  blind  crevasse.  There 
weren’t  supposed  to  be  any  at  thb  levd 
It  couldn’t  be  very  deep.  Perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  Probably  there  was  soft 
snow  at  the  bottom. 

“How  deep  are  you?  What  made  you 
get  off  the  trail?”  he  demanded,  hb  black 
face  peering  through  the  hole. 

“Please  get  me  out  of  here,”  came  a  lit¬ 
tle  voice.  “I’m  so  cold  and  wet.” 

“What  made  you  get  off  the  trail  I 
made  for  you?”  he  said  again,  thb  time 
savagely.  “Don’t  you  know  you’ve  no 
business  to  mess  things  up  for  other 
people?  WTiat  are  you  doing  up  here, 
anyway,  in  that  rig?  I  suppose  youi 
go  home  now  and  have  pneumonb,  and 
make  as  much  of  a  nuisance  of  yourself  as 
you  can.  That’s  all  women  of  your  sort 
ever  do  make  of  thwnselves.” 

To  hb  surprise  the  voice  that  answered 
him  from  the  darkness  was  neither  little 
nor  wailing. 

“If  you  care  whether  or  not  I  get  the 
benefit  of  your  views  on  women,  you  had 
better  get  me  up  where  I  can  hear  them. 
Can  you  let  me  have  a  rope  or  something?” 

Rathbun  sulkily  was  unwrapping  hi 
puttees. 

“You  think  when  you  stick  on  a  gauze 
wabt  and  a  pair  of  low  shoes  and  go  out  on 
a  mountain  for  a  walk  you’re  doing  some¬ 
thing  sweet  and  appealing.  Well,  lH 
tell  you  for  the  good  of  your  owm  soul  thlt 
it  maj'  have  appealed  to  somebody  sodm- 
where  once.  But  he  died  of  bor^om  in 
the  Victorian  age.  The  people  who  look 
good  to  us  live  mortab  have  to  look  good 
for  something.  Put  thb  loop  over  your 
head,  fasten  it  under  your  arras.  Take 
hold.  Dig  in  with  your  toes,  and  I’ll  h^* 
you  climb  up.” 

He  threw  hb  loop^  puttee-end  down  at 
her.  There  was  some  gasping  from  b^ 
low  and  scrambling.  He  hauled  in  hbend. 
In  a  moment  she  stoexi  beside  him.  Ai 
practised  readers  of  fiction  know,  si* 
should  at  thb  point,  have  fallen  into  hi 
arms  and  fainted  or  wept.  Hew'as  pre¬ 
pared  for  either.  Whichever  she  dki,  he 
meant  to  shake  her.  She  blew  her  nose 
and  peered  about.  Then  she  sneezed. 

“When  I  started  out  from  the  inn  thi 
morning,”  she  said  thickly,  “I  tho»^t 
maybe  I  might  meet  a  bear.  I  certainty 
have.” 

She  sneezed  again. 

“There  are  all  kinds  of  creatures  on  these 
mountains,”  he  returned,  “even  geese.” 

He  reefed  hb  end  of  the  knotted  puttees 
about  his  fist. 

“Just  to  make  sure  that  you  stay  on  the 
trail,”  he  said,  “we’ll  keep  tied  together. 
We’re  not  half  an  hour  from  the  inn. 
Ready!  Step  exactly  in  my  footprints. 

He  led  her  down  to  the  level  automobile 
road  where  at  last  he  undid  the  leash  by 
which  he  had  secured  her.  She  1  imped  !*• 
side  him,  an  occasional  sneeze  punctuating 
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Itrsileace.  Rathbun  took  her  to  the  very 
of  the  inn  steps. 

^  sig)pose  it’s  safe,”  he  said,  “to  leave 
rtoheit.”  He  hesitated.  Should  he  be 
isiMulting  as  he  longed  to  be?  He  took 

adeepbreath  and  thought  of  Hill.  Hill,  now, 
^  speak  hL  mind,  crudely,  healthily. 

“You’ve  not  been  in  any  danger  this 
jjjnaing,”  he  said,  breathmg  hard.  “Ex- 
apt  from  yourself.  The  crime  on  the 
uoonUin  is  to  go  on  it  unprepared.  The 
crime  is  to  make  trouble  for  other 
You’re  a  Western  girl.  Why 
^^ou  know  these  things?  I’ve  been 
liviH  for  two  weeks  with  men  and  women 
ito  do.  Why  don’t  you  get  on  to  the 
fact  that  you’re  living  in  a  real  world? 
IVy  have.” 

liie  Billy  Wessings’  friend  sneezed. 
IT)  sorry  I’ve  cost  you  so  buch  trouble,” 
said  hoarsely.  “But  I’ve  surely 
^  you  a  wonderful  opportudidy  to 
ipeak  your  bide.” 

Sie  sneezed  again,  and  went  up  the  hotel 
steps. 

“Don’t  let  them  baby  you,  now,  when 
y«  get  in  there,”  he  sent  after  her. 
Tiie  a  hot  bath  and  a  hot  drink,  and  put 
on  some  sensible  clothes,  if  you  have  any.” 

He  pulled  Hill’s  hat  down  over  his  eyes, 
ud  s^e  away  on  his  hob-nails.  If  she 
y  a  reply,  as  he  supposed  she  had,  he 
It  least  coidd  not  hear  it. 

The  Antdopes  broke  camp  the  next  day. 
Rathbun  found  himself  loping  down  the 
tnl  k  had  climbed  so  painfully  two  weeks 
if>.  Its  miles  were  nothing  to  him  to- 
(ky.  He  sang  as  he  strode. 

"Good-by,  old-friend!”  he  thought  as  he 
looked  his  last  on  the  moimtain.  “Wait 
iorme.  I’ll  come  again!” 

Fanny,  at  his  side,  spoke  his  thoughts. 

“It’s  fee,  isn’t  it,  to  think  of  her,  al- 
nys  there  waiting!  Life  b  such  a  mess, 
nnetimes.  But  when  it  is  messiest, 
thn’s  always  the  moimtain,  back  in  one’s 
mind,  a  vast  reality,  behind  everything. 
Hike  to  remember  it.” 

Rathbun  smiled  at  her.  “So  do  I,” 
ke  said,  “thanks  to  you.” 

Fanny  was  on  her  way  down  to  a  very 
SMsqr  case.  She  had  t^d  him  about  it. 
She  would  spend  the  next  weeks  with  a 
kipekssly  pain-racked  woman.  He  conld 
name  what  comfort  and  courage  Fanny 
»wud  share  with  her. 

As  they  walked,  their  trail  crossed  the 
aatcmobile  road.  A  limousine  purred 
dwn  in  front  of  them.  In  it  sat  a  mag- 
sficent  chauffeur  and  a  woman’s  figure 
Iwiilled  to  the  eyes.  As  the  limousine 
W  anoothly  past,  Rathbun  distinctly 
**rd  the  bundle  sneeze. 

The  next  night  he  was  once  again  in  the 
*  cxcdlent  club. '  It  was  a  sticky  night,  at 
w  end  of  what  had  been  a  sticky  August. 
”  °tft  Hill  and  found  him  to  be  a  one- 
niied  giant  with  an  impediment  in  his 
and  a  tendency  to  blush.  Hill 
“*d  spent  a  hot  two  weeks  in  town,  having, 
M  explained,  his  face  recarpentered, 
ne^  a  wretched  siege  still  ahead  of  him. 
whbun  inadequately,  as  he  knew,  painted 
™*|tatitude  for  the  use  of  his  admirable 
Lwking  at  his  blushing  benefac- 
w,  he  did  not  tell  him  of  the  rugged 
werterner  he  had  let  himself  become 
Hill’s  shirt.  As  Hill  lisped  and 
jittered  through  a  jocular  description 
weeks’  toothache  in  August,  Rath- 
thought  of  the  Billy  Wessings’  girl. 
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Hill  would  have  been  gentleness  itself 
with  that  young  person.  He  remembered 
his  violence,  and  a  slow,  hot  flush  began  to 
creep  up  from  the  back  of  his  neck,  and 
overspread  his  face.  He  laid  a  hand  on 
Hill’s  arm. 

“Sony,”  he  said.  “I  catch  the  mid¬ 
night  train.  -Ynd  I’ve  a  call  to  make.” 

“Call?”  Tom  Hoffman,  smoking  lux¬ 
uriously  in  one  of  the  deep  chairs,  remem¬ 
bered.  “Sure  enough.  Well,  it’ll  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  call,  just  as  I  told  you!” 

A  half-hour  later  Rathbun,  festively 
garbed,  spent  a  few  moments  at  the 
telephone.  The  Billy  Wessings’  friend  was 
delisted  to  hear  that  he  was  still  in  town. 
She  had  been  away  herself,  and  was  afraid 
he  would  have  flitted.  Yes,  she  would  be 
happy  to  see  him,  if  he  wouldn’t  mind 
her  having  a  frightful  cold.  No,  not  seri¬ 
ous.  Only  annoying.  She  had  been  doing 
some  mountain  climbing,  and  had  suffered 
a  little  from  exposure.  Yes,  she  would  love 
to  tell  him  all  about  it. 

Rathbun  fingered  the  receiver  a  moment. 
What  would  she  tell  him,  he  wondered? 
Unprotected  by  grease-paint,  and  back 
once  more  in  the  garments  of  diplomacy, 
what  would  he  say  to  her?  His  incognito 
had  been  perfect.  Would  he  emerge?  With 
women  of  her  type  it  was  best  to  be  prepared. 

On  his  way  to  call  upon  the  Billy  Wes¬ 
sings’  girl  he  stopped  at  a  florist’s  to  send 
an  imposing  offering  to  Fanny.  Some¬ 
thing  sturdy  and  reliabie,  he  felt  it  ought 
to  be.  Cheerful,  too.  Zinnias  were  his 
Unal  choice.  He  sent  them  to  her,  with 
affectionate  gratitude  inscribed  upon  his 
card.  She  would  put  them,  he  knew,  in 
her  patient’s  room.  He  could  bank  (gi 
that.  Good  old,  kind,  reliable  Fanny! 

Then,  his  hat  at  a  cheerful  angle,  he  went 
upon  his  way.  A  smile  was  on  his  lips. 
If  the  Billy  Wessings’  girl  embroidered 
her  story,  he  knew  just  what  he  meant 
to  say.  How  would  she  look  when  he 
mentioned  details  of  her  mountain  cos¬ 
tume?  The  smile  on  his  lips  grew  cynical 
as  he  admitted  to  himself  that  the  story 
the  Billy  Wessings’  friend  would  tell  him, 
the  game  she  w^d  play,  the  snares  she 
would  set  for  him,  amu^  him.  And  it 
would  amuse  him  to  play  his  hand  at  her 
game.  As  he  hurried  up  her  steps,  the 
angle  of  his  hat  was  even  a  trifle  reckless. 

Yet  a  few  minutes  later,  in  the  shadowed 
lights  of  a  fragrant  room,  as  her  small 
hand  lay  in  his,  and  her  long-fringed  eyes 
looked  up  at  him,  his  heart  misgave  him, 
and  he  heard  himself  saying  the  unreason¬ 
able,  the  unforeseen. 

“I’ve  come  to  apologize.”  It  was  his 
own  undoubted  voice  that  spoke,  as,  red 
with  shame,  he  faced  her.  A  dimple 
hovered,  then  vanished  from  the  comer  of 
her  mouth. 

“I  was  a  brute  to  you,”  he  said  thickly, 
“that  day  on  the  mountain.  I  was  that 
bear  you  met.”  He  even  wondered  if  he 
were  about  to  offer  to  make  his  whole 
life  an  atonement. 

The  dimple  hovered,  then  permanently 
rested  at  the  comer  of  what  he  now  knew 
to  be  a  perfect  mouth.  She  sighed,  and 
the  long-fringed  lashes  lifted  themselves 
once  piore. 

“.■^d  Fanny  had  written  me  that  you 
were  next  to  the  nicest  man  in  the  whole 
world!” 

“Fanny!”  he  echoed  fatuously. 

The  little  figure,  all  foolish  Georgettes 
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and  useless  silks,  sat  demurely  in  a  big 
chair  and  dimpled  at  him. 

“You  see,  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  Mr. 
Hill  this  winter.  You  took  his  outfit. 
And  she  wanted  me  to  hurry  up  to  the  inn 
so  she  could  exhibit  you.  I  didn’t  explain 
about  having  met  you.  I’d  have  been  in 
camp  with  you,  only  I’ve  been  getting 
over  an  appendix  for  a  month  or  so.” 

“Yes,”  said  Rathbun,  stupidly.  “I  see.” 

“She  had  sent  me  dozens  of  snap-shots 
of  you  in  Mr.  Hill’s  outfit.  So  I  knew  you 
right  away.  I  was  so  sorry  about  your 
poor  foot.” 

Rathbun,  putting  his  head  in  his  hands, 
frankly  groaned.  “Be  merciful,”  he  begged. 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

“I  used  to  be  terribly  silly  when  you 
knew  me  before,”  the  charming  voice  went 
on.  “And  I  was  terribly  anxious  to  show 
you  how  wonderful  I  had  become.  Then, 
when  I  got  up  there  that  morning,  the  sun 
was  so  beautiful,  and  I  felt  so  glad!  I 
didn’t  realize  that  I  wasn’t  really  strong. 
So  I  went  out  for  a  little  walk,  went  too 
far,  got  in  the  fog — and  oh,  wasn’t  it  sicken¬ 
ing  to  have  you  see  me  in  those  ridiculous 
clothes?” 

“Please!”  said  Rathbun.  He  now  knew 
that  she  had  staggered  into  that  crevasse 
from  weakness.  And  he  had  bullied 
her. 

“Bmte!  Abysmal!”  he  moaned.  They 
looked  at  each  other  miserably.  Then 
she  laughed,  an  enchanting  laugh,  like 
sudden  sun  through  fog. 

“It’s  wonderful  country,  isn’t  it?”  she 
said.  “I’ve  climbed  the  mountain  once. 
But  I  want  to  go  again.  Fanny  says  I 
may  do  it  next  summer,  with  her  and  Mr. 
HiU.  You’d  better — ”  the  voice  stopped. 
Rathbun  raised  haggard  eyes,  in  which 
hope  struggled. 

“Could  I?  Would  you  let  me?”  She 
smiled  at  him.  It  was  a  kind  smile.  If 
there  were  a  hint  oi.  malice  in  it,  it  was  a 
tempered  malice,  heavenly  feminine. 

“You  would  have  time  to  buy  yourself 
an  outfit,”  she  told  him,  “much  better  than 
Mr.  Hill’s.  Let  me  tell  you  exactly  what 
to  have.” 

He  hung  enthralled  upon  her  every  word. 

By  eleven  forty-five  there  h^  even 
been  an  exchange  of  words  between  them 
in  which  it  was  clear  that  he  was  forgiven, 
that  he  had  never  for  one  moment  thought 
her  clothes  ridiculous,  that  they  would 
go  over  it  all  next  sununer  with  Fanny 
and  Mr.  Hill.  He  told  her,  during  the 
exchange  of  words,  a  surprising  number 
of  thin^:  for  example,  that  he  had  not 
wanted  to  call  at  first.  Tom  Hoffman 
had  told  him  to  make  the  two  weeks’ 
camping  trip,  and  that  then  it  would  be 
a  better  call. 

“And  was  it?”  she  asked,  the  fringing 
lashes  rising  and  falling  once. 

“A  better  call?”  He  hung  over  her 
little  hand.  “A  better  call?”  he  echoed. 
“It  was  the  most  remarkable  call  that 
ever  happened  in  this  world.” 

The  taxi  driver  here  honked  three  ruth¬ 
less  honks. 

One  last  word  he  felt  that  he  must  say, 
just  at  the  door.  “.Although  I  suspect 
that  with  practise  I  can  make  even  better 
ones.” 

As  the  taxi  whirled  him  to  the  mid¬ 
night  train,  he  tried  to  vizualise  in  the  dark 
the  dimple  that  had  hovered  at  that,  and 
then  remained. 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING  CHESTNUT  TREE 


There’S  a  suburban  home  whose  own¬ 
er’s  principal  delight  is  in  keeping  it  spick 
and  span.  After  dinner  he  and  a  guest 
were  smoking  on  the  front  lawn.  The 
guest,  after  lighting  his  cigar,  threw  the 
bum^  match  to  the  ground. 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  do  that,  George!”  said 
the  host. 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  guest,  surprised. 

“It  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  place,”  was 
the  answer;  “it’s  just  those  little  things 
that  make  a  place  look  bad.” 

The  guest  smoked  his  cigar  in  sUence  for 
a  minute.  Then,  without  a  word,  he  got 
up  from  his  chair,  walked  down  to  the  road 
and  disappeared.  He  returned  in  a  short 
while  and  his  host  asked:  “Why,  where 
have  you  been,  George?” 

“Oh,  I  just  went  down  to  spit  in  the 
river,”  said  George. 


EDITOR’S  Note — Though  the  tign  U 
the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  will  gladly  pay  for 
usable  ones.  Address  all  manu¬ 
scripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 

The  ladies  were  talking  in  the  humor¬ 
ously  indulgent  way  in  which  they  usually 
taclde  the  topic  of  husbands. 

“John  is  perfectly  helpless  without  me,” 
said  Mrs.  A.  “I  don’t  know  what  would 
become  of  him  if  I  left  him  for  a  week.” 

“Isn’t  it  the  truth!”  sighed  Mrs.  C. 
“You’d  think  my  husband  was  a  child  the 
way  I  have  to  take  care  of  him.  Why, 
whenever  he  is  mending  his  clothes  or  sew¬ 
ing  on  buttons  or  even  darning  his  socks,  I 
always  have  to  thread  the  neefie  for  him!” 


A  V’ERY  nervous  man  visited  a 
nerve  specialist  for  treatment. 

“Do  you  drink  much  coffee?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“About  four  saucers  full,”  answered  the 
patient. 

“Why  don’t  you  drink  out  of  a  cup?” 

“Because  when  I  do  the  spoon  gets  in  my 
eye.” 


TE.\CHER  was  explaining  to  the  class 
the  difference  between  “abstract”  and 
“concrete”  and  was  endeavoring  to  make 


The  new  night  watchman  at  the  college 
had  noticed  some  one  using  the  big  tele¬ 
scope.  Just  then  a  star  fell. 

“Begorra,”  said  the  w’atchman,  “that 
felly  sure  is  a  crack  shot!” 

Jimmie  was  visiting  his  aunt.  There 
was  a  long  delay  in  serving  dinner,  and 
Jimmie’s  impatience  finally  became  so 
marked  that  his  aunt  noticed  it. 

“Jimmie,  are  you  sick?”  she  inquired. 

“No,”  said  Jimmie,  rubbing  his  stom¬ 
ach,  “but  my  stomach  is  nmning  on  new 
time  now  and  your  dinner  isn’t.” 

PRIV'ATE  JONES,  a  stenographer  before 
the  war,  had  caught  the  b^et  which  he 
thought  would  send  him  West.  He  mo¬ 
tion^  to  the  stretcher-bearer. 

“Give  my  love  to  Dorothy  and  tell  her 
that  I  thought  only  of  her  to  the  end,”  he 
begged.  “Carbon  copies  to  Frances  and 
Anna  and  Grace.” 

A  BUSINESS  man  advertised  for  an  office 
boy. 

The  next  morning  there  were  some  fifty 
boys  in  line. 

He  was  about  to  begin  examining  the 
applicants  when  his  stenographer  handed 
him  a  card  on  which  was  scribbled: 

“Don’t  do  anything  until  you  see  me. 
I’m  the  last  kid  in  line,  but  I’m  telling  you 
I’m  there  with  the  goods.” 


Donald  MACTAVISH  lay  a-dying. 
He  had  been  all  day  about  it,  and  his  wife, 
who  had  wratched  wdth  patient  expectancy 
since  early  mom,  began  to  feel  the  call  of 
her  neglected  household  duties. 

“Aweell,  Don,”  she  said,  as  she  moved 
the  light  to  the  table  by  his  bed,  “I  mus’ 
gang  along  to  the  kitchen  the  noo.  Ye’ll 
no  be  takin’  yer  departure  afore  I  come 
back.  But  if  ye  should,  ye’ll  not  forget  to 
blow  out  the  candle  afore  ye  dee,  will  ye?” 


Teacher — “The  centaur  was  a  creature 
with  the  head  and  arms  of  a  man  and  the 
body  of  a  horse.” 

Billy  (of  the  grammar-school  nine): 
“Gee!  What  a  combination  for  battin’  and 
base-runnin’.” 

.  Mrs.  smith  was  suing  her  husband  for 
divorce  and  the  judge  was  trying  to  get  at 
the  reasons. 

“I  called  her  a  liar.  Judge,”  spoke  up 
Mr.  Smith,  seemingly  unashamed. 

Mrs.  Smith  then  set  off  on  a  vehement 
denial;  in  fact  she  put  it  a  little  too  strong 
and  the  judge  began  to  wonder. 

“I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  he  stated. 
“We’ll  have  a  compromise  in  this  case. 
Every  time  your  husband  is  absolutely  sure 
that  you  have  deceived  him  he  can  put  a 

scratch  on  the  piano.  That  will - ” 

.“No,  you  don’t.  Judge!”  screamed  Mrs. 
Smith.  “I’m  not  going  to  have  my  piano 
ruined.” 


her  explanation  very  simple  and  clear. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “concrete  is  somethiBg 
you  can  see,  and  abstract  is  something  you 
can  not  see.” 

Willie  looked  quite  enlightened,  so 
teacher  ventured  to  test  her  explanation. 
“Willie,”  she  said,  “give  me  an  example  d 
something  concrete.” 

“My  trousers,”  was  Willie’s  response. 

“Correct,”  said  teacher,  gratifi^;  “and 
now  something  abstract.” 

“Yours.” 

Pete  lower  was  digging  away  at  the 
weeds  in  his  potato  patch. 

“Makes  it  harder  to  have  the  weeds  so 
thick,  don’t  it?”  remarked  Lem  Beebe, 
leaning  over  the  fence. 

“Nope;  easier,”  declared  Pete;  “yoa 
don’t  have  to  walk  so  far  to  the  next 
weed.” 


A  FISHERMAN  sat  in  the  shadow  of  a 
stone  wall  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  patiently 
waiting  for  a  fish  to  take  the  bait. 
above  a  sign  on  the  wall  which  read 
“Insane  Asylum”  sat  another  man  ju^  * 
patiently  watching  him.  Finally  he  asked. 

“Caught  anything?” 

“No.” 

“Had  any  bites?” 

“No.” 

“How  long  you  been  fishing?” 

“Three  or  four  hours.” 

“Come  on  over  on  this  side.” 
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Dependable  Protection  for  Pedestrians  and  Car  Owners 


It  seems  unfair  that  a  few  careless  owners  and  drivers  who  do  not 
use  Weed  Tire  Chains  should  imperil  pedestrians  and  others 
who  use  this  reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  skidding  accidents. 


When  an  automobile  skids  on  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  it  is  more  of  a  danger  to  other 
vehicles  and  persons  than  to  itself  and  its 
occupants. 

There  is  nothing  so  maddening  or  so  nerve 
racking  as  to  have  another  motorist  skid  into 
you  imperiling  the  lives  of  your  passengers 
and  smashing  your  car,  especially  when  you 
know  it  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  use 
of  Weed  Tire  Chains. 

Some  of  the  larger  cities  are  greatly  agitated 
over  the  skidding  menace  and  committees 
have  been  formed  to  draft  stringent  ordinances 
for  the  protection  of  pedestrians  and  road  users. 


It  is  high  time  that  careful,  sane  motorists 
adopt  some  means  to  protect  themselves  and 
pedestrians  and  prevent  the  awful  loss  of  life 
and  property  caused  by  skidding. 


The  courts  should  not  regard  skidding  as 
an  unavoidable  accident  when  Weed  Tire 
Chains,  the  proven  device  for  preventing  it, 
are  so  easily  available  and  at  so  reasonable 
a  price. 


See  that  you  do  not  lay  yourself  open  to 
severe  criticism.  Always  put  on  your  Weed 
Tire  Chains  when  the  roads  are  slippery 
and  uncertain. 


^^^American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT  CONNECTICUT 

\  In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

KM  Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World  / 

The  Complete  Chain  Line  —  All  Types,  All  Sites,  All  Finishes  —  From  Plumbers’  Safety  Chain  to  Ships’  Anchor  Chain  f 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City  U 

district  sales  OFRCE;  \ 

Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 


I'LL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 


{Continued  from  page  6i) 

on  the  arm  of  his  chair  singing  a  song  that  “I  think  you’d  better,”  I  said.  “I’lj 
does  its  best  to  throb  with  passion,  there  forgotten,  but  I’d  invited  some  people  to 
are  those  who  will  entertain  unworthy  tea  on  Tuesday,  and  they  might  not 
suspicions.  •  understand.” 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead  Deuprees  were  “Then  I’ll  get  out  to-morrow  morning  ” 
claiming  the  privilege  of  passing  judgment  said  Lucile,  “and  hunt  up  some  quiet  little 
on  my  charmingly  sentimental  party,  on  hotel.  Only  I  hope  you’ll  let  me  come 
the  chivalrous  Gaylord  impulse  that  liad  back  to  your  tea?” 
led  me  to  offer  the  shelter  of  my  roof  to  a  “My  deajr,”  I  said  nervously,  “you’d  be 
lady  in  distress.  It  was  chivalrous,  it  was  bored  to  death.  They  won’t  be  very  in- 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Blue-Grass  teresting  people.” 

State;  but  after  her  reminder  of  the  way  •  “Oh,”  ^e  sniffed,  “if  you  don’t  want  me 
we  used  to  get  caught  making  love  in  the  to  come —  But  1  thought  it  would  be  nice 
old  days  I  was  beginning  to  feel  that  this  to  begin  meetingpeople  right  away;  I  want 
episode  might  conceivably  become  the  oc-  to  get  acquainted  in  New  York,  you 
casion  of  regrettable  misunderstanding.  know.” 

What  could  I  say?  The  safest  way  ouf 

STILL,  it  was  pretty  daric.  But  just  then  seemed  to  be  to  assure  her  that  I’d  be  de- 
one  of  the  searchUghts  swept  along  the  lighted  to  have  her  among  those  present, 
wall  and  blinded  us  for  a  moment ;  it  flooded  and  to-morrow  I  could  think  up  some  ex- 
the  whole  apartment  with  light,  and  Lucile  cuse  for  calling  the  whole  thing  off. 
got  up  hastily  and  sat  down  away  from  the  “You’re  a  dear,”  she  said,  and  yawned 
window.  I  experienced  a  sense  of  relief,  through  her  smile.  I  realized  that  she  had 
and  reminded  her  that  it  must  be  time  for  had  a  hard  day  and  that  I’d  better  hunt 
me  to  be  leaving  if  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  up  Bonner.  And  when  I  told  her  so,  her 
Maplecrest.  protests  were  so  drowsy  that  she  had  to 

“Oh,  what  a  shame,  Alec!  Can’t  you  laugh  at  them  herself, 
stay  a  little  longer?  When  does  your  “Sleep  late,”  I  advised  her.  “I’ll  slip 
train  go?”  the  money  under  your  door,  and  see  you  at 

I  looked  at  my  time-table — looked  at  it  five  on  Tuesday.  But  try  not  to  remem- 
two  or  three  times  to  make  sure  I  wasn’t  ber  where  things  are  in  the  apartment;  we 
mistaken.  don’t  want  to  rouse  any  suspicions,  you 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  go  on  Sundays,”  I  know.” 
said.  “Seven-twenty  is  the  last  one.”  “All  right,”  she  smiled.  “Good  night, 

“Oh,”  said  Lucile.  “Then  you  can’t  go  Alec.  And — thank  you  so  much,  dear 
up  to-night!  Well,  that’s  rather  nice;  it  boy.” 

doesn’t  spoil  our  evening.”  There  was  an  awkward  pause.  I  didn’t 

“No,”  I  admitted,  “it  doesn’t  spoil  our  particularly  want  to  kiss  her,  and  I  suppose 
evening.  '  But  it  may  spoil  some  other  she  didn’t  want  to  kiss  me,  but  each  of  us 
things.  I  wonder —  Why,  of  course!  was  afraid  of  disappointing  the  other.  So 
Why  didn’t  I  think  of  that?”  we  came  together,  and  just  as  our  lips  met 

“Think  of  what?”  my  door-bell  clattered  with  such  infernal 

“W'e  haven’t  the  price  of  a  hotel  room  suddenness  that  we  let  go  of  each  other  and 
for  me  between  us,”  I  explained.  “But  sprang  six  feet  apart. 

Billy  Bonner,  just  across  the  hall,  is  a  “We’re  always  getting"  caught,”  she 
friend  of  mine.  He’ll  put  me  up  over-  wailed, 
night.  And  he  usually  carries  several 

hundred  dollars  around  with  him,  so  he  can  "VltTITH  an  effort  I  recovered  my  nerve; 
cash  a  check  and  I  can  lend  you  enough  the  vindictive  husband  couldn’t  be 

to  keep  you  going.”  so  close  on  her  trail.  I  pushed  her  back 


TTtE  No5> 

•^family  have 
been  playing  big  ^ 
musical  show  en-  V 
gagements  in  New 
Y  ork  for  years,  always 
usingConn  instruments. 
They  write:  "Your  latest 
model  saxophones  are 
a  revelation  to  us  all. 
They  have  again 
proved  your  remark-  , 
able  ability  to  sur-  / 
pass  your  fcrm-  /d 
er  efforts.” 


Vy/EAVING  through  the  melody  with 
^  a  fascinating  tone  artd  lifting  lilt 
that  puts  zip,  zest  and  tang  into  a  fox  trot 
or  one  step— that’s  the  saxophone,  king 
of  the  popular  orchestra. 

Cultivate  Your  Musical  "Bump” 
Learn  the  scale  in  an  hour— popular  tan 
in  a  week  or  two.  A  Conn  makes  it 
doubly  easy;  it’s  built  to  be  quickly  mas¬ 
tered. 

The  new  Victor  Comet  sets  a  new  stand- 
atd  for  ease  of  playing,  purity  of  tone  and 
accuracy  of  pitch. 

A  Guarantee  Bend  With  Every  Ctnu 


Ills  ConnBI^.  ElUiattkid. 

Agencies  In  all  large  cities _ 

LARGEST  MANUmCTURERS  OT  HICH  GRAM 
SMD  ORCMeSTILA  I NSTB-U  M  ENTS 


Awarded  Highest  Honors  at  World's  Ex¬ 
positions.  A II  exclusive  Conn  Features  at 
no  Greater  Cost. 


f  Free  Book 
,  Send  the  coupon  today  for 
this  big  free  bmk — the  story 
of  the  saxophone;  all  band 
and  orchestra  instruments. 
Any  one  you  select  will  be  sent 
for  six  days  free  trial;  easy  ^ 
payments  when  you  buy.  fr 
lust  mention  the  instru- 

merit  that  interests  ' 


C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd., 

1114  Conn  Bldtr.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  and  details  of  your 
free  trial  offer. 


Sirttt 
or  /i.  A. 
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WHEN  tidying  up  for  company,  just  attach  the  light  Arco  Wand  tool 
and  do  it  yourself.  No  need  to  change  your  dress,  there  is  no  muss — no 
hard  work — no  moving  of  furniture.  All  dust,  grit,  threads  and  trash  are  piped  out 
and  away  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  Arco  Wand  machine  in  the  basement.  No 
filthy  dust  bags  to  empty.  No  clumsy  or  noisy  machine  to  push  or  drag  around — a 
.  TV  /-V  ^  T  T*  TTv  connection  of  the  Arco  Wand  cleaning  hose 

/I  III  11  l]i/A\  ll  and  it  is  ready.  The  special  cleaning  tools  enable 
A  K VV  W/ilMJ/  the  housewife  or  maid  P  *  • 

*  f  f  surfaces  without  lifting  or 

Vacuum  Cleaner  moving  heavy  furniture. 

'  Cut  your  cleaning  expense 
by  installing  the  permanent  ARCO  WAND  VACUUM 
CLEANER.  It  is  built  for  years  of  service. 

Easily  installed  in  old  or  new  Residences,  Churches,  Schools, 
etc.  Made  mounted  on  wheels  for  Factories,  Office  Buildings, 

Theatres,  Large  Stores,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  its  construction  and  labor  saving  uses. 

American  Radiator  Company 

Write  Dept.  C-69,  816-822  S.  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago,  111. 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Machine  it  act  in  batement  or  tide 
room.  A  auction  pipe  nuia 
to  each  door. 


^  PENNY  A  DAY 
PIPES  THE  DUST  AWAY 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


I’ve  just  come  to  New  York,  and  had  la 
place  to  go - ”  ® 

Apparently  this  was  no  better,  to  jud* 
from  Bonner’s  expression  of  why-think^ 

necessary-to-keep-up-prelenses-with-In^I. 

too-am-human. 

“She’s  here  for  only  a  few  days,”  I  criej 
frantically.  “And  1  want  to  spend  the 
night  with  you,  if  you  don’t  mityj  ^ 
motor  party  is  calling  for  me  in  the  mota. 
ing,  and  I’ll  have  to  get  up  eariie 
than - ” 

And  this  was  no  better.  Lucile’s  nenres 
had  stood  many  strains  that  day,  and  at 
last  they  snapped.  Bonner  had  hardh 
begun  some  reassuring  remark  when  ihe 
broke  out  with  a  petulant,  hysterical _ _ 

“Oh,  go  away!  Go  away!  I  hate  vm 
both!” 

“All  right.”  I  agreed.  “You’re  all  tind 
out.  And  I’ll  leave  the  money  in  the 
morning.” 

And  the  consciousness  that  even  this  ^ 
mark  had  a  guilty  ring  kept  me  siloit  tOl 
Bonner  had  ^ut  his  door  behind  us. 


iniulBnnkprs. 


Bon  Voyage! 


rO  insure  a  good  voyage 
and  a  pleasant  trip  abroad 
as  far  as  money  matters  are 
concerned,  most  foresighted 
travelers  carry  their  funds  in 
the  form  of 


HAVIN’  a  little  fuss?”  he  inquiiei 
“Well,  Doc,  you’ll  find  they’re  prettr 
much  all  alike.” 

“Bonner,”  I  said  earnestly,  “for  God’s 
sake  let  me  explain.  You  are  thinkii| 
things  that — that  have  no  justification, 
about  a  woman  who  is  absolutely  spotlca. 
It’s  an  unfortunate  affair.  This  girl  is  aa 
old  friend  of  mine.  She’s  just  left  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  since  she  was  broke  and  had  no 
place  to  go  I  offered  her  a — a  home  for  s 
few  days,  till  she  can  get  herself  settled. 
And  of  course  I  want  to  avoid  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance - ” 

“Ah,  I  see.  Yes,  Doc.  you’re  right 
about  that.  As  long  as  she’s  got  the  go^ 
on  her  husband  there’s  no  use  pullin’  any¬ 
thing  that  would  look  bad  in  a  counter 
suit.  Particularly  for  a  man  with  your 
job.  You  don’t  want  to  get  mixed  up  init 
any  more  than  you  can  help,  till  she’s  aS 
clear.  Of  course  you  can  usually  get  away 
with  murder  in  these  apartment-houses, 
but  you  don’t  want  to  take  too  big  a 
chance.  Well,  Doc,  I’ll  go  on  the  standand 
swear  I  never  saw  the  least  thing  sus¬ 
picious.  You  can  count  on  me  to  the 
limit.” 

“Some  day,”  I  said  gently,  “I  am  going 
to  explain.  But  not  to-night.  It  will 
take  a  week.  Just  at  present  all  I  ask  is 
that  you  put  me  up  overnight,  and  cash  a 
check  for  a  hundred  dollars.” 

“I  can  do  that.  More  if  you  want  it* 
So  I  took  a  hundred  for  Lucile  and  fifty 
for  myself,  and  I  put  her  money  in  an  en¬ 
velope,  slipped  it  under  my  own  door,  and 
came  back  and  set  Bonner’s  alarm-dod 
for  half-past  seven. 

“I  ought  to  land  you  some  money,”  he 

said,  “for  I  made  a  sale  to-day,  thanks  to 

you.” 

“Miss  Deming?” 

“The  same.  The  blue-eyed  l)ej^t,  I 
believe  the  papers  call  her;  and  she  is 
that.  Had  her  and  her  hard-faced  friend 
out  on  Long  Island  in  the  touring-ctf  sj 
afternoon;  and  she  mails  me  a  check  in  the 
morning.  But  believe  me.  Doc,  this 
pretty  nearly  saw  the  last  of  yours  tniy- 
“Did  Sarah  talk  you  to  death?” 

“Talk  me  to  death  from  the  back  sat« 
a  car  that  was  doin’  seventy-five 
the  time,  with  me  in  front? 
spent  all  her  time  holdin’  on,  and 
she  was  damn- lucky  to  do  that.  But  uffl 


American 

Bankers 

Association 


These  cheques  have  served  on  the  seven  seas 
and  are  known  on  every  continent.  At  home 
and  abroad,  wherever  presented,  they  are 
readily  cashed  and  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  cun  ency  but  are  safer  and  more  convenient. 


Through  the  Bankers  Trust  Company’s 
foreign  service  arrangements  have  been 
made  so  that  travelers  holding  B*  A” 
Cheques  may  exchange  them,  on  arrival  in 
Europe,  for  other  ”A*B*A”  Cheques  stamped 
with  their  equivalent  in  sterling,  francs  or  lire, 
etc.,  based  upon  the  current  exchange  rate. 


Cheques  are  issued  in  denom¬ 
inations  of  $w,  $20,  $^o  and  $ioo,  and 
are  put  up  in  convenient  leather  wallets 
—  at  almost  any  bank  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


For  full  information  write  to 


Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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Ever  hear  of  Axel  Hanunarstrom, 
Swede  that  lives  down  at  Cedar- 
**  ^ 

“I’ve  heard  the  name,  but  I  can’t  re- 
nanber- — 

Mjliey  call  him  the  Headless  Horseman 
d  the  Merrick  Road.  He  drives  a  big 
adn’  car,  and  thinks  his  honor’s  hurt  if  he 
4,es  under  sixty.  Delights  in  turnin’  cor¬ 
ners  at  his  best  speed  without  lookin’  to  see 
■  ’s  in  the  way,  holds  the  middle  of 


ifinyhody’t 

the  road  and  makes  other  people  climb 
fences.  Oh,  he’s  a  devil;  he’s  got  every¬ 
body  scared.  Been  in  six  or  seven  smashes, 
bat  somehow  he  hangs  on  to  his  license 
and  stays  out  of  jaiL 

“Well,  we  was  runnin’  along  the  Merrick 
Road  at  something  over  seventy,  with  the 
•ill  at  the  wheel — nice  long  stretch  ahead 
of  t»— when  I  see  something  cxunin’  toward 
gs.  One  look,  and  I  knew  him;  he  drove 
one  of  my  demonstrators  into  a  tree 
I  couple  of  years  ago,  smashed  a  car  and 
blew  us  to  about  ei^t  himdred  dollars’ 
b^ipifal  bills.  Well,  I  was  scared;  I  don’t 
mind  tcllin’  you.  When  that  bird  is  out 
on  the  road  I  want  to  be  in  the  surf  at  Long 
Beadi. 

“  ‘Look  out  for  him,’  I  says  to  the  girl. 
That’s  HammarstKMn.’  ‘Who’s  Hammar- 
ittom?’  she  says.  ‘He’s  a  big  Swede  that 
tbinlis  he  owns  the  road,’  I  says,  ‘and  it 
takes  a  better  man  than  me  to  say,  he 
doesn’t.  -  He  always  drives  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  lets  other  people  wonder  if 
thty’rc  goin’  to  jump  the  ditch  or  ttum 
tnrtk.  He’s  killed  tliee  or  four  already. 
Better  gimme  the  wheel  and  I’ll  stop  and 
tom  out.’ 

“Did  Ae  give  me  the  wheel?, .  Not  her! 
By  this  time  Hammarstrom  was  gettin’ 
dose— both  of  us  doin’  over  seventy. 

“  ‘Killed  three  or  four  already,  has  he?’ 
she  says.  ‘Well,  well,  well!  Thinks  the 
road  Wongs  to  him,  does  he?  We’ll  see 
about  that.’  And  with  that  she  turns 
right  bto  the  middle  and  drives  straight 
a  him — aimin’  right  between  his  front 
rteels.  Doc,  I  thought  I  was  gone;  I 
could  hear  ’em  singin’  ‘Lead,  Kindly 
Li^t.’  I  don’t  know  what  the  Swede 
tbooght,  but  that  girl  went  right  for  him; 
and  about  a  hundred  feet  away  he  lost  his 
nerve  and  spun  his  wheel  out  and  jumped 
the  ditch.  There  was  nothin’  but  a  barbed 
wire  fence  in  his  way,  the  lucky  devil;  and 
the  last  I  saw  over  my  shoulder  he  was 
h^in’  across  a  hay-field  on  two  wheels 
with  some  chance  of  gettin’  stopped  before 
he  spilled  himself.  And  this  mild  little 
fend  of  yours  only  says,  ‘Well,  I  guess 
he’ll  give  other  people  some  of  the  road 
•her  this.’  ” 

I  {Mcked  up  his  telephone. 

“And  she  was  going  to  drive  me  up  into 
Westdiester  to-morrowl”  I  sighed.  “Well, 
you  niay  not  believe  it,  but  I  was  going  to 
call  it  oil  anyway.” 

T  GOT  the  Plaza;  I  called  Hazel’s  apart- 
ment.  But  it  was  Mrs.  WBitlow’  s  voice 


Knitting 

Mills 


Cotton 

MiUs 


Needed  in  St,  Loti^  '  \  '  ’ 

There  are  unusual  opportunities  in  St. 
Louis  for  knitting  mills  and  cotton  mills. 
The  immense  market  in  the  great  St.  Louis ' 
trade  territory,  the  nearness  to  raw  materials, 
the  rail  and  water  shipping  facilities  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  successful  maliufacture  and 
distribution  of  knit  goods  and  textiles.  TKe  an¬ 
nual  sales  ofi  drygoods^in  St.  Louis  total  more 
than  $200,000,000.  -  • 

St.  Louis  is  close  to  the  center  of  the  cotton 
supply.  The  Mississippi  River  gives  an  un¬ 
limited  water  supply.  Abundant  hydro-electric 
current  is  obtained  from  the  Keokuk  Dam.  One. 
twentieth  of  all  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  world 
is  mined  within  100  miles  of  St.,  Louis.  The 
female  labor  supply  is  approximately  53,000.  A 
St.  Louis'  bleachery,  now  in  operation,  has  .’ca¬ 
pacity.  for  the  output  of  several  mills.  The 
climatic  conditions  are  excdlent.  , 

Textile  manufacture  is  one  of  the  following  six¬ 
teen  industries  St.  Louis  is  seeking: 

Shoe  laces  and  findings 

Cotton  spinning  and  textile  mills 

Dye  stuffs  •  ■ 

Steel  and  copper  wire 

Machine  tools  and  tool  machinery 

Automobile  accessories  and  parts 

Drop  forge  plants 

Tanneries  and  leather  products 

Malleable  iron  castings 

Farm  implements 

Rubber  products 

Screib  machine  products 

Locomotive  works 

Blast  furnaces 

Cork  products 

Small  hardware 

The  booklet,  “St.  Louis  as  a  Manufacturing  Center,” 
gives  details  that  will  interest  you.  A  letter  will  bring 
it.  Address 

Director  New  Industries  Bureau 

St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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“Walter,”  I  said,  “this  is  Doctor  Deu-  “Well?”  she  demanded.  “Are  you  goinf 
pree.  You’ll  have  a  call  for  me  in  the  to  talk  to  Hazel?” 
morning.  Send  it  to  Mr.  Bonner’s  apart-  “No,”  I  barked.  “Tell  her  I’ll  be  down 
ment;  mine  is  sublet.  Be  sure  not  to  make  in  ten  minutes.” 
any  mistake.  Mr.  Bonner — 118.”  Somehow  I  managed  to  make  my 

“Yes,  sir.  I’ll  do  that,  sin”  appearance  reasonably  presentable  in  ^ 

Boimer,  winding  his  watch,  grinned  at  minutes,  but  my  heart  had  turned  to  mmh. 
me.  What  would  I  say  to  Hazel?  No  Deupiu 

“They’re  a  hell  of  a  nuisance,  ain’t  they,  liked  to  have  anybody  misunderstand  him- 
doc?”  this  particular  Deupree  particularly  didn’t 

like  to  have  Hazel  misunderstand  him. 
CHAPTER  ELEVEN  There  was  something  out  of  the  ordinaiy 

1  .  .  •  T>  CL  about  her.  She  deserved  an  explan^kn. 

improvisations  in  D  Sharp  gut  j  wasn’t  good  at  e  planations,  and 

IN  THE  cool  dimness  of  morning  I  mi^t  give  me  no  chance  to  eipUin. 

opened  my  eyes  in  a  room  that  I  was  might  make  some  cold,  cutting  re. 
too  drowsy  to  identify,  and  lay  for  a  while  nM.rk3  and  disappear  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
in  delightful  ease,  not  knowing  or  caring  when  I  came  out  of  the  lobby  and 

how  I  had  been  aw’akened — only  wondering  j  with  Sank, 

lazily  where  I  was.  Presently  I  remem-  stiff  and  imcompromising,  sticking  up  oot 
bered  asking  BcHiner  for  shelter;  then  this  of  the  little  Iwker  TOhmd,  where  youcan 
must  be  Bonner’s  apartment,  and  across  Tr  o  l  find  a  scat,  I  gavetgi 

the  airshaft  on- which  the  window  opened  no^.  If  Sarah  knew,  all  was  over. 

was  my  own _  evidently  Sarah  didn  t  know.  Sk 

.\t  this  point  I  became  conscious  of  the  nodded  stiffly  as  I  pass'd  her  and  wm 
faint,  insktent  ringing  of  a  bell  beyond  the  forward  to  greet  Hazel,  li.<e  a  cnminal 
airshaft.  There  was  something  familiar  con^g  up  for  sentence, 
about  its  sound;  and  now  I  dimly  remcm-  She  was  at  the  wheel,  with  a  tam  of 
bered  another  beU  that  had  tinkled  near  dark  green  whuKord  canted  down  ore 
me,  some  time  ago,  and  brought  me  to  half  nne  ear,  and  the  sleeves^  of  her  grea  sOk 
wakefulness.  It  ought  to  have  reminded  sweater  rolled  up  to  give  her  muscnlu 
me  of  something,  I  knew';  but  I  was  too  arms  fr^  play,  and  as  I  approached  she 
confortably  half  asleep  to  wonder  what,  ^  l 

or  to  try  to  find  a  meaning  in  the  inter-  Hello.  It  w-^  a  ^ame  to  get  you  op 
mittent  remarks  of  a  peevkh,  sleepy  voice  ^  early,  wasn  t  it.  How- sleepy  you  look! 
that  came  to'  my  ears  from  across  the  air-  ®nt  on  a  mornmg  like  this  you  o^t  to 

be  waked  up  before  we  re  out  of  the  Bronx. 

“Hello  !  Yes _ thk  k  Doctor  that  was  all,  positively  all.  Uncoo- 

Deupree’s' apartment.  Wha-at.  .  .  ?  prehending  but  tremendously  relieved,  I 
You  want  Doctor  Deupree.  .  .  ?  Who  dimbed  m  beside  her.  The  engine  ro^ 
k  thk,  please  .  .  .  ?  Hazel  who  .  .  .  ?  droned,  and  died  away  to  a  stifled  hum^ 
Hold  the  wire;  I’U  see  if  he’s  awake.”  ^be  car  glided  aro^d  the  comer  and 
A  door  ooened.  soft-shod  feet  shuffled  started  northward  with  a  great  leap. 


Jls  Very  Easy  to  Get,  If  You 
j  Go  About  It  in.  the  Right  Way 

i  You  have  often  heard  of  others 
i;  who  doubled  and  trebled  their 
,  salaries  in  a  year’s  time.  You 
^.wondered  how  they  did  it.  Was 
’  it  a  pull?  Don’t  you  think  it 
When  a  man  is  hired  he  sets 
paid  for  '^actly  what  he  does, 

'  there’s  no  sentiment  in  business.  It’s 
i  preparing  for  the  future  and  knowing 
{what  to  do  at  the  right  time  that 
"douUes  and  trebles  salaries. 


Remember  When  You 
\Vere  a  Kid 

and  tried  to  ride  a  bike  for  the  very 
first  time?  You  thought  that  you  would 
never  learn  and  then — all  of  a  sudden 
you  knew  how,  and  said  in  surprise: 
“Why  it’s  a  cinch  if  you  know  how." 
It’s  that  way  with  most  things,  and  get¬ 
ting  a  job  with  big  money  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule,  if  you  know  how. 


We  Will  Show  You  How 

Without  loss  to  you  of  a  »ngle  working 
hour,  we  can  show  you  a  sure  way  to 
success  and  big  pay.  A  large  number 
of  men  in  each  of  the  positions  listed 
are  enjoying  their  salaries  because  of 
our  help— we  want  to  help  you.  Make 
check  on  the  coupon  against  the  job 
you  want  and  we  will  help  you  get  it 
Write  or  {mnt  your  name  on  the  coupon 
and  se’nd  it  in  today. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept«  G^24  ChicasOf  UL*  U.  S.  A. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


UNCLE  JIM  always  has  such  beautiful  things  for  us  in 
his  pocket — but  last  Christmas  he  brought  us  the  beauti- 
fulest  of  all.  It  was  a  Bubble  Book.  Since  then  he’s  beeri* 


bringing  us  Bubble  Books  every  time  he  comes — and  how  we 


do  wait  for  Uncle  Jim !  fiach  one  he  brings  is  better  than 
the  last,  and  ever  so  much  better  than  dolls  or  toys.  We  ask 
for  Bubble  Books  for  Christmas  and  Easter  and  birthdays 
’n  evcr’thing,  ’cause  we  just  can’t  get  too  many  of  them. 


*1:hafcSing 

By  Ralph  Mayhaw  and  Burge*  Johnson 


Piclarma  iy  Rhode  Chat* 


mm  All  Nice 


r V  Your  Child  Can  Play 

On  Any  Phonograph — 

means — in  every-day,  grown-up  language — 
Ix  that  between  the  pages  of  these  books,  in  paper 
pockets  made  to  fit,  there  are  real,  sure-enough  phono- 
L  A  'I  ^  (traph  records  that  sing  the  songs  the  stories  tell  about. 

'  If  your  child  has  a  small  phonograph  of  his  own,  he  can 
"'Jy  play  his  Bubble  Book  records  on  it  to  his  heart’s  content. 

If  he  hasn’t,  he  can  play  them  on  your  big  machine, 
1^  for  any  phonograph  will  play  them. 

F  Go  today  to  any  phonograph,  toy,  book  or  gift  shop,  stationery 

"  or  department  store — and  other  stores  everywhere,  and  get 

Bubble  Books  to  make  a  child  happy.  Price  $1.50  for  each 
Bubble  Book  with  three  records. 

The  Harper-Colcimbia  Books 
IhatSing 


No.  I — The  BubUc  Book 
Tom.  Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son  Jack  and  Jill 

Mary  anil  Her  Little  Lamb 

No.  2— The  Secontl  Babble  Book 
Simple  Simon  Little  Bo-Peep  Old  Kins  Cole 
No.  3-The  Third  Bubble  Book 
Min  Jennia  Jones  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell 
Lazy  Mary 

No.  4— The  Animal  Bubble  Book 
The  Three  Little  Kittens  The  Three  Little  Pitf  ies 
The  Three  Blind  Mice 

No.  5— The  Pie  Party  Bubble  Book 
Little  Jack  Horner  The  Queen  of  Hearts 

Good  Kinr  Arthur 
No.  6— The  Pet  Bubble  Book 
Little  Puny  Little  Dorry  Cock-a- Doodle- Doo 


A  Glimpse  of  What*s  In  Them 

lubble  Book  No.  7— The  Funny  Frottfy  Bubble  Book 

on  Jack  and  Jill  The  Frof  Who  Wonld  A-Wooint  Go 

r  Linle  Lamb  The  Froc  and  the  Crow  The  Carrion  Crow 

md  Babble  Book  No.  8— The  Happy-Go-Lucky  Bobbie  Book 

|>-Peep  Old  Kins  Cole  The  Milk  Maid-  The  Plouth  Boy 

rd  Bubble  Book  TT** 

The  Farmer  in  the  Dell  No.  9— The  Merry  Midsets  Bubble  Book 
Mary  'Daddy  Lonr-Lefs  and  Floppy  Fly  The  Fly 

nal  Bubble  Book  and  the  Bumble-Bee  The  Spider  and  the  Fly 

The  Three  Little  Pitfies  No.  IS— The  Little  Mischief  Bubble  Book 

Blind  Mice  Lim,  Gl,l  w  |k>  Had  a  Linle  Curl 

arty  Bubble  Book  Ob,  Dear.  Wbat  Can  tbe  Maner  Bcr 

The  Queen  of  Heartt  Bobby  Shaftoe's  Gone  to  Sea 

»»  Arthur  II -The  Tippy -Toe  Bubble  Book 

Bubble  Book  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mou«e 

ry  Cock-a- Doodle- Doo  Tabbyskiris  Old  Mother  Hubbard 


Christmas  ! 

WHAT^  iNVbciR  Pocket.  Uncle  Jim? 


Harper  &  Brothers 


Established  1817 


New  York 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  . 


out  before  that  I  had  no  sister;  if  she 
didn’t  know  it  now.  You  never  couM  tifl 
about  Hazel.  ™ 

S<Kne  sinful  Gaylord  ghost  whisper^ 
that  I  might  as  well  brazen  it  out.  Nob^ 
would  believe  the  truth;  so  why  not  accept 
the  romantic  and  exciting  falsehood  of 
appearances?  Hazel  was  a  wise  youof 
person;  she  must  know  that  not  all  of  her 
men  friends  were  rigidly  ascetic;  why 
should  she  expect  me  to  be?  She’d  never 
know  who  the  woman  was. 

But  I  couldn’t  do  that. 

“That  wasn’t  my  sister,”  I  said  uncoo. 
fortably,  while  the  Deupree  conscience  sat 
down  in  triumph  and  b^an  to  sing  hymns, 
“I  haven’t  any  sister.  That  was  a  gid  in 
hard  luck  whom  I’d  sent  into  my  apart¬ 
ment,  because  she  had  nowhere  el»  to  go. 
I  was  staying  with  Bonner,  across  the 
corridor.  It’s  a  long  story - ” 

“Don’t  tell  me  any  more,”  said  Hazel 
amiably.  “That  is,  don’t  feel  that  you 
have  to  tell  me  anything  more.  I  didn’t 
think  you  were  that  sort.” 

“To  the  pure,”  I  quoted,  “all  things  art 
pure.” 

“Not  by  a  good  deal,”  said  Hazel 
promptly.  “I’m  not  pure  enou^  to 
swallow  everything.  But  I  hope  I  know 
the  difference  between  some  things  and 
other  things.  And  I  guess  I  know  you, 
Alec.” 

“I  think  yod  do,”  I  said  presently.  “.W 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  it;  unless  you 
don’t  want - ” 

“Ofi,  I’m  dying  with  curiosity,  of  course. 
Don’t  tell  me  anything  that’s  none  of  my 
business,  or  that  would  hurt  anybody  else; 
but  I — I  didn’t  know  what  to  think.” 


Smooth  as  Velvet 


Talk  about  your  smooth  shaves!  These 
wonderful  oil-tempered  Durham-Duplex 
blades  are  first  aid  to  a  sensitive  skin. 
You’ll  never  know  the  meaning  of  shaving 
comfort  till  you  try  them.  Made  from  the 
finest  Swedish  steel — hollow-ground, 
double-edged,  detachable  and  guarded. 
They’re  the  greatest  blades  ever.  You’ll 
say  so  yourself  after  the  first  trial. 


SO  I  told  her  the  story,  rather  sketchily, 
and  when  I  had  finished  she  drew  a 
breath,  and  looked  at  me  with  eyes  that 
were  once  more  alight  with  the  flickering 
smile. 

“I  think  it  was  awfully  dear  of  you," 
she  said.  “But  it  was  a  little  awkward, 
don’t  you  think?  Because  people  wtwH 
be  sure  to  misunderstand.” 

“Of  course,”  I  e]q)lained,  “we  hadn’t 
counted  on  a  chance  for  misunderstanding. 
I  didn’t  expect  to  miss  the  train,  and— and 
everything  else.  Awkward,  yes;  it  was 
undoubtedly  awkward.  But  we  were 
broke,  and  when  you’re  broke  all  kinds  of 
awkward  things  are  likely  to  happen.” 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “I  know.  We  used 
to  be  poor.  But  couldn’t  you  have  taken 
her  to  Mrs.  Torrey’s?” 

'  “She’s  out  of  town.” 

“That’s  so;  I  forgot.  But  your  other 
friends?” 

“Most  of  them  are  out  of  town.  I 
couldn’t  call  up  everybody  I  knew  till  I 
found  somebody —  Oh,  I  suppose  I  coim 
have;  but  it  would  have  been  a  lot  of 
trouble.  And  we  never  expected  com{di- 
cations  like  this.” 

“Nobody  ever  does,”  said  Hazel,  “but 
they  do  happen.  You  could  have  phoned 
to  me.  I  was  out  most  of  the  afternoon, 
but  I  got  in  along  toward  eight.  I’d  have 
put  her  up.” 

“Yes,”  I  reflected,  “I  suppose  you  would. 
You’re  that  kind.  But — I  didn’t  ha« 
sense  enough  to  know  you’re  that  1^ 
till  thb  morning;  I’d  hardly  have  had 
courage  to  ask  you  to  entertain  my  w* 
fianc^  who’d  run  away  from  her  husb^ 


Standard  set,  consisting  of  razor,  safety 
guard  and  3  two-edged  blades  in  a  durable, 
sanitary  case  of  American  ivory.  One  Dollar 
Complete.  Other  sets  $2  to  $12. 

Additional  Blades 
SO  Cents  for  a  Package  of  S 


DURHAM-DUPLEX 
RAZOR  CO. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
FACTORIES 

JerMy'City,  U.  S.  A.  SheSield,  Eng. 
Paris,  Prance  Toronto,  Canada 
Safes  Repi-esenratives  in  all  Countries 


iip«fli<»r  borrow  the  apartment  of  a  man 
than  accept  the  hospitality  of  a 
he  knows,”  Hazel  supplied.  “Yes. 

I  think  I  know  her.  Then  she’s  going 
,ny  UMlay?” 

“\'es,”  I  said,  “she’s  going  away  to-day. 

Of  course,  I’ll  still  be  her  guide,  philosopher, 
friend - ” 

“\nd  hero - ” 

“No,  I’m  not  the  hero.  I  forgot  to  tell 
MU  about  that.  .Apparently  ^e  fell  in 
bvt  with  some  fellow  in  Chicago  last 
^er.  They  were  both  tremendously 
sdf-<a^cing;  neither  would  ask  the  other 
to  give  up  everything — reputation,  and  so 
on.  He  Md  the  decency  to  take  himself 
oat  <rf  her  life  when  everything  looked 
hopeless.” 

“But  now  that  it  looks  hopeful  you  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  come  back?’’ 

“Well  ”  I  suggested,  “he’ll  probably  hear 
ibout  her  leaving  her  husband  eventually; 
lad  then  I  suppose  he’ll  write  to  her,  and 
liter  she’s  got  her  divorce  they’ll  get 
naiiied.” 

“And  until  then?” 

“Until  then  she’ll  be  working  at — at 
Mipething  or  Other.  She  wants  to  make 
her  own  way.  I  merely  stand  by  to  he^) 
her  if  she  needs  it.  I’d  like  to  see  her 
hippy.” 

“Of  course  you  would,”  said  Hazel. 
“Wdl,  I’m  glad  you  told,  me  all  about  it. 
Ihough  even  if  you  hadn’t,  I  wouldn’t  have 
believed  there  was  anything  wrong.  Y ou’re 
not  that  kind.” 

Here  was  another  woman  w’ho  instinc¬ 
tively  trusted  me,  and  for  once  I  was  glad 
cf  it  It  helped  things  out  materially. 

But  Hazel’s  easy  confidence  that  I 
couldn’t  be  wicked  was  balanced  by  the 
bet,  which  became  clea^  shortly  afterward, . 
that  Sarah  distrusted  me  as  much  as  ever. 
When  we’d  run  ten  or  fifteen  miles  out  of 
town,  Hazel  charitably  decided  that  she 
VIS  hungry  again,  so  we  turned  in  at  a 
fittle  roadhouse  and  breakfasted  in  a 
gnvelly  garden  under  the  trees.  Saiah, 
ifter  her  enforced  silence  on  the  trip,  was 
full  (rf  things  that  she  wanted  to  say — . 
ooit  of  them  wnth  a  slanting  reflection  on 
the  character  of  young  men  in  the  effete 
East;  particularly,  young  men  who  when 
oied  for  at  the  almost  meridian  hour  of 
d^t  AJi.  are  still  asleep.  I  was  glad  when 
the  check  was  paid,  Sarah’s  attempt  to 
Mneuver  me  into  the  back  seat  was 
dicumvented,  and  w’e  w’ere  once  more  on 
the  way  to  Maplecrest. 

“You’re  drivin’  a  lot  too  fast,”  was 
Sirah’s  parting  caution  as  we  set  out. 
"Twenty  miles  an  hour  is  a  plenty.  You 
hear  me,  now?” 

^I  hear  her,”  said  Hazel,  as  we  watched 
fhe  ^)eedometer  skipping  merrily  up 
«K>u^  the  forties.  “Wait  till  I  get  my 
^•Pmore;  then  you’ll  see  some  real 
g»eed.” 

I  judge  Sarah  has  already  seen  it. 
Bonner  told  me  about  your  trip  yesterday. 
»ou  Bttle — you  little  Hazel,  don’t  you 
you  might  have  been  killed?” 
,„^°t^ntuch  chance,”  she  said  cheerfully. 
1  mdn’t  thmk  he  had  any  real  nerve,  and 
hf  didn’t  have.  GM  I  didn’t  kill  him, 
^®o^;  I’d  have  got  into  the  papers  again, 
*nd  t^t’s  about  the  first  thing  I’ve  done 
I  came  to  New  York  that  nobody  got 
^  of  and  printed.  But  it  was  hard  on 
vdiUe  it  lasted.” 

^nen  there  is  some  hope  that  when  you 


that  Make  These  Men 


Some  Amazing  Stories  of  Quick  Success 

IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  WhatMaketa$10,000 

man  who  ^  been  working  ^  Year  Star  Salesman? 

for  years  m  a  routine  job  ,  u 

......1.1  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men 

at  smaU  pay  could,  almi^t  today  reaping  such 

overnight  step  mto  the  jL  -  handsome  rewards  as  Star  Sales- 

$10,000  a  J^ear  class.  Yet  that  ^  probably  be  working 

is  just  what  many  men  ^ve  noi 

done  and  are  doing  today.  learned  about  the  National  Sales- 

That  such  big  success  could  men's  Training  Association's  sys- 

come»  qdck|ya|rf  »^Uy 

seems  almost  incredible,  ll  1  is  an  organixation  of  toi>-notch 

should  tell  you  that  one  man  Salesnaen  and  Sales  Manners 

who  had  bean.  SSi 

railroad  stepped  from  his  old  M#  Yonr  Nunc  men  and  fitting  them  into  positions 

job  to  one  that  paid  him  ,  .  .  t  J  J  “  TraveUng  Salesmen. 

$10,000  a  year,  you  would  be  anown  hundreds  Through  its  help  hundreds  of 

inrlinerl  to  Hoiiht  the  truth  of  tO  Step  from  men  have  been  able  to  realize  their 

But  I  aa.  tbo.  you  the  ^.tSoTySJ^  r^V.SSSfJ,a."£SKu3 

man  s  own  story.  And  that  more — has  come  secrets  of  selling,  that  make 

is  only  one  mstance.  I  can  Star  Salesmen— for  salesmen  are 

,  y  Y  mg  to  me.  Just  let  me  man  can  easily  master  the  prin- 

haps  the  most  surpnsing  part  you  the  whole  amaz-  viples  of  Salesmanship  through  the 

of  it  all  is  that  these  men  .e  ■  i  .  < _ wonderful  system  of  the  National 

were  iust  average  men  Thev  “*•  P”*®*"^®**vely  tree  Of  Salesmen's  Training  Association, 
were  jiwt  »ve^e  men.  iney  obligation.  Anyone  who  U  inefined  to  doubt 

CAmc  from  &U  walks  of  hfc,  .  .  ^  v  .  that  this  is  to  has  only  to  read  the 

from  all  fields  of  work.  They  **•  isreenaiaae,  stories  of  men  who  tell  in  their 

had  previously  been  clerks,  Prttidmt.  N.  S.  T.  A.  own  words  what  the  AsaociaUon 

,  ,  .  ,  ’  has  done  for  them.  Here  are  just 

bookkeepers,  mechanics,  farm  a  few  examples, 

hands!  Some  of  them  had  never  earned  J-  P-  Overstreet,  of  Dallas.  Texas,  who  was  for- 
more  than  $60  a  month— some  of  them  had 

s  1  1  #  _  .  jii  ••  states.  My  eammas  tor  hlarcti  were  over 

drudged  for  years  at  dull,  uninteresting  ji.ooo  and  over  fi.Soo  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
work  without  prospects  of  anything  better  while  last  week  my  earnings  were  1356.00.  The 
in  Ufe.  And  then,  in  one  quick  jump,  they  T-  A.  dug  me  ^  of  the  rut  where  I  was 

g  ,  1  *  •  ^  J  K»  earning  less  than  $1,000  a  year  and  showed  me 

found  themselves  earning  more  money  than  how  to  make  a  success.” 

they  had  ever  thought  possible.  Suddenly  *C.  W.  Campbell,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  writes: 
all  their  dreams  of  success,  position,  and  “My  eaminp  for  the  past  ^irty  days  are  Jt.sbz 
c  •  1  •  J  .  .  J  Second  Prize  m  March,  although  I  only 

nnanical  independence  came  true.  worked  two  weeks  during  that  month." 

P.  T.  Balsbaugh,  of.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  was 
Thm  nf  formerly  a  fireman  on  an  Eastern  railroad,  states: 

M  ne  secret  or  l  neir  success  Jio.ooo  a  year  class." 

WHAT  was  responsible  for  their  remark- 

able  rise  to  the  ranks  of  the  big  money  Then*  Men  Have  Done  Yoa  Can  Do 

makers?  What  did  they  do  to  lift  them-  T  T  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  learn  how  you, 
cAltrA.  out  of  the  low  rmv  mt  and  steri  to  *  too.  can  become  a  Star  Salesman  and  take  your 

selves  out  OI  ine  lOW  pay  rut  ana  step  to  among  the  big  money  makers  of  business. 

magmneent  eamingsr  whatever  your  ambition  may  be — Ss.ooo  to  $10,000 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  These  men  or  more  a  year — find  out  about  yoar  grrat  oppor- 
decided  to  get  into  th5  great  field  of  Setting  ^  ^  ^'wThe^Nll.’r'rcan^p^ry'Si 
— they  learned  about  the  wonderful  opipor-  the  way  to  a  big  selling  job.  to  prosperity  and  a 
tunities  in  this  fascinating  profession — why  life  of  fascinating  work.  tr:ty«b  “"<1  contact  with 
Salesmen  are  always  in  den$q$id— why  they  wiinS^'^e'wSiioJt^oS^*^i£S^n“  SoJSTiJ’iftat  uS 
receive  so  much  more  money  tl^  men  in  Sid^S  ?rIe  e'm 

other  neldS  01  Work.  And  tney  became  candotoryou.  in  addition  a  neat  book  on  Salesmanship 
Star  Salesmen!  wiu  be  mailed  to  you  without  charge.  You  owe  It  to  yourselt 

^  -r’  J  tj  r  .L  to  read  of  the  Qiilck  and  brilliant  success  that  others  have 

Probably  if  you  had  told  any  one  of  these  achieved  and  ot  the  opportunltlce  that  await  you  In  the 

men  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  become  wonderful  neld  of  SeUlng.  MaU  the  coupon  or  write  today, 
a  Star  Salesman  he  would  have  laughed  at  NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAIMIMG  ASSOCIATION 

the  idea.  If  you  had  told  him  that  it  was  _ 

not  only  po^ble,  but  that  it  could  be  done 
in  his  spare  moments  at  home,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  his  work,  he  would  have  dis¬ 
missed  your  statement  as  being  too  ab.surd 
to  be  even  considered.  For  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  most  of  those  men  had  never 
had  a  day’s  experience  in  selling — they  had 
no  special  qualifications  for  sahKmanship — 
no  thought  of  ever  becoming  salesmen. 


Nunc 


Btreet 


Stnte 
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T  IS  interesting  to-day  to  read  the  grilling 
tales  of  Captain  Kidd — of  that  arch¬ 
villain  Eldward  Teach — or  of  such  high¬ 
waymen 'as  Dick  Turpin,  picturesque 
fellows  who  provide  for  us  tales  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  adventure,  but  whose  menace 
^  in  olden  days  was  real  and  terrifying. 

They  are  no  longer  to  be  feared  because  they 
belong  to  a  bygone  age  and  their  courage  has 
not  been  passed  down  to  law  breakers  of  to-day 
— a  cowardly  aew  attacking  only  the  unprotected 
after  providing  a  quick  means  of  escape.  They 
are  called  auto  bandits. 

The  automobile  affords  a  quicker  and  safer  means 
of  escape  than, the  old  sailing  ships  in  which  the 
pirates  carried  off  their  plunder.  ■ 

While  the  automobile  has  opened  up  highways 
that  would  never  be  traveled,  affording  pleasinable 
outings,  they  have  also  made  it  possible  for  a  new 
form  of  pnacy  as  difficult  to  cope  with  as  were 
the  pirates  of  old. 

Those  who  are  molested  by  these  new  kind  of 
pirates  are  the  ones  who  are  known  to  be  without 
protection.  And  the  most  perfect  protection  that 
you  can  have  is  a  Cdt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt 
Revolver. 

Every  man’s  duty  is  to  uphold  law  and  order. 
Police  protection  is  given  to  run  down  to  a  just  I 
punishment  those  who  do  not;  but  the  arm  of  the  ! 
law  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  into  every  se¬ 
cluded  comer. 

You  we  expected  to  render  fint  aid,  but  you  we  not  expected 
to  do  ao  empty  handed.  Every  citizen  must— when  called 
upon — aid  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  it  it  every  man’s  right 
and  privilege  to  protect  hit  life  and  property. 

Prepwednett  prevents.  And  if  every  household  was  known 
to  have  the  t^endid  protection  of  a  Coh  Automatic  Pistol 
or  Coh  Revolver  this  preparedness  would  prevent  ninety  per 
cent  of  household  robbetm. 

Safeguard  your  motor  trips  at  night  and  protect  your  home 
and  property  with  the  s^endid  protection  of  "the  world's 
right  arm” —  a  Colt 

And  remember  that  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver 
is  the  kr.:l  that  money  can  buy. 

To.day — as  in  1836 — as  in  every  struggle  of  arms  siitce  that 
day  to  this — have  the  great  Coh  factories  supplied  the  nation’s 
need — the  official  side  wm  of  the  hghting  forces — the  national 
protection  of  American  homes. 

Colts  patent  fire  arms  mfg.  co. 

HARTFORD.  CONN..  U.S.  A. 

Manufscluieis  cl 

Coil’s  Revolvers  Coil's  (Bnnvnnt)  AaSoaatic  Machme  Cuas 

Coil’s  Aulosnalic  Pislois  Coil’s  (Brownint)  AiUomalic  MadaBe  Rifles 


Didn  t  I  Wish  it?  I  d  do  anything  for 
it.  But - ; 

“I  have  an  informative  speech  to  ddhrtr 
to-night,”  I  reminded  her.  “.\nd  mconunoo 
decency  I  ought 'to  go  to  the  afternoon 
session;  I’ve  cut  everything  since  thehnt 
evening,  and  as  long  as  I  let  myself  in  for 
this  I  might  as  well  stick  to  it.  But  hot 
about  this?  I’m  second  or  third  on  to¬ 
night’s  program.  After  the  afternoon 
meeting  we’ll  dodge  Sarah  and  drhn 
off  some  place  up  the  river  and  ha« 
dinner  at  a  roadhouse — they’re  sprinkfcd 
all  the  way  along.  And  then  we  can  ran 
back  in  time  for  my  ^leech.  Will  that  do?” 

“Ijt  will  do,”  said  Hazel.  “I’d  love  it 
But  what  about  Mrs.  Clevenger?” 

Ah,  yes.  What  about  Mrs.  Clevenp? 
It  was  the  first  time  I’d  thought  of  her  to 
morning.  I  had  much  to  explain;  nrad 
to  make  up  for.  And  I  hadn’t  even  begnn 
to  plan  how  to  do  it.  I’d  have  to  lavt 
Hazel  to  herself  when  we  reached  Mapk- 
crest,  and  devote  the  day  to  squaring  my¬ 
self.  But  if  I  worked  hard  all  aftemoon 
I’d  be  in  a  position — assuming  that  my 
explanations  got  over — to  sled  a  couple 
of  hours  at  dinner-time. 

“I  don’t  want  to  come  between  you  and 
your  duty,”  Hazel  said. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  I  discovered,  “thatl 
need  somebody  to  come  between  me  and 
my  duty.  It  is  good  for  me.  Now  FI 
introduce  you  to  one  or  two  inteihgat 
people  when  I  get  there — about  the  only 
human  beings  in  the  place — and  then  I’M 
desert  you;  leave  you  flat,  and  lunch  with 
Mrs.  Clevenger.  These  other  men  ti 
amuse  you — ^I’ll  guarantee  that,  and  then 
I’ll  be  able  to  run  away  with  you  for  dinner. 
How  about  that?” 

“That,”  said  Hazel,  “sounds  like  a 
really  brilliant  idea.  I  can  take  care  of 
myself,  even  if  you  can’t  find  anybody 
that’s  human.  But  I  do  think  it’s  a  shame 


“You  poor  thing!”  she  exclaimed.  “1 
should  think  you’d  never  want  to  see » 
woman  again.” 

“Oh,  I  rather  like  it,”  I  assured  her. 
“Only  I  prefer  them  one  at  a  time.” 
“Well,  I  won’t  be  horrid,”  she  promW 


“You  take  the  widow  to  lunch,  and  if 
you’re  still  busy  with  her  at  dinner-time 
you  just  say  so,  and  we’U  let  it  go.” 

That  was  more  than  .Agnes  or  Luede  | 
would  have  done. 

And  so  we  drove  into  the  grounds  an^  j 
the  winding  drive  beneath  the  maples  i 
The  morning  session  was  over;  lunch  m 
not  yet  re^y;  the  wide  verandas  ^ 
thick  with  ^leakers,  committeemen, 
gates,  super-delegates  and  reporters,  i* 
green  sweater  attracted  attention;  so « 
seven  pet^le  stood  up  to  look  at  us.  * 
peered  eagerly — ^yes — there  she  was-** 
rose  frock  and  a  white  hat.  talking tosoi* 
But  her  back  was  to**®* 


OLTS 


FIRE 


other  women. 
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'I  wondered  where  Wyman  had  gone. 

“Can’t  you  hurry  up?”  I  said  nervously. 
“Let’s  get  past  this  mob.”. 

jhzel  obligingly  put  on  speed,  and  we 
Gained  the  comer  and  drove  up  under  the 
huge  pillared  entrance;  not  without  some 
lixard  to  the  lawn,  not  without  attracting 
fflore  attention.  But  I  thought  .\gnes 
hadn’t  seen  us^  and  I  didn’t  want  her  to 
see  me  with  Hazel.  Not  just  yet.  For  I 
had  thought  up  no  explanations;  I’d  have 
to  improvise  everything,  improvise  rapidly 
and  at  some  length,  and  I  was  never 
good  at  extemporaneous  alibis.  I  was 
scared. 

'So  I  dismouhted,  while  Hazel  and  Sarah 
drove  on  toward  the  hotel  garage,  and  as 
lopen^  the  screen  door  I  was  almost  over- 
nm  by  Hershfield  and  a  half  dozen  of  his 
ooBeagues.  I  gathered  that  one  of  them 
had  reco^ized  Hazel,  and  the  pugilistic 
tidve-mdlion-doUar  dream  of  heaven  from 
Tooopah  was  a  godsend  to  active  young 
men  who  had  already  *exhausted  most  of 
the  possibilities  of  hiunor  and  human 
interest  among  the  delegates.  When  I 
uw  her  again,  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
phalanx  of  newspapermen  who  had  come 
to  interview  and  remained  to  adore. 


-1 

I 
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But  that  was  later.  I  took  my  courage 
in  my  hands  and  strode  blithely  out  on 
theveranda,  and  there  I  found  Agnes,  walk¬ 
ing  arm  in  arm  wdth  a  woman  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  age,  race,  calling,  appearance  or  im¬ 
portance.  Agnes  greeted  me  with  a  look 
that  undoubtedly  meant  something,  but  was 
too  deep  to  interpret,  .\nother  advance;  a 
week  ago  her  emotions  couldn’t  be  con- 
onled. 

“I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies,”  I 
began. 

“I  wondered  where  you  were.  Miss 
Spivey,  this  is  Dr.  Deupree,  of  whom 
I  have  told  you  so  much.  His  family  and 
I  are  very  old  friends.  He  speaks  to-night. 
Well,  Doctor — did  you  have  a  pleasant 
week-end  in  town?” 

It  seemed  to  me  there  was  something 
■aUcious  in  her  tone. 

“Frightfully  dull,”  I  assured  her.  “I  was 
most  unlucky  to  miss  you,  and  more 
anhicky,  perhaps,  to  meet  Dr.  McCabe, 
the  head  of  my  department;  five  minutes 
after  I  found  you’d  gone.” 

“W’as  he  at  the  Ritz?” 

“No,”  I  said,  realizing  that  .\gnes  was 
kaming  how  to  cross-examine.  “I  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  him  on  Forty-second  Street. 
And  he  was  insistent  that  I  must  take  a 
day  of!  to  discuss  my  book  with  him;  he’s 

very  much  mterested,  of  course - ” 

“I  should  think  he  might  have  permitted 
you  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
Kst,”  Agnes  remarked.  “However,  no 
doubt  he  has  different  ideas.  So  I  suppose 
you  ^nt  yesterday  working  in  your 
^Mrtmcnt?” 

Now  was  the  time  to  improvise. 

“I  didn’t  even  have  that  much  luck,” 
I  told  her.  “Yesterday  morning  I  ran  into 
a  mn— a  man  named  Pemberton.  .\n 
Maistant  professor,  like  myself.  Of  mathe- 
^tics.  Higher  mathematics,  you  know. 
He— he  was  in  dreadfully  bad  luck;  his 
Mdlord  had  just  put  him  out,  and  he  and 
“s  w^e  had  no  place  to  go.  You  know 
P>oo’s,a  terrible  shortage  of  apartments 
just  now.  .And  they  had  three  children — 
or  four.  Yes,  four.  So  I  told  them  they 
tould  ^nd  a  day  or  two  in  my  apartment 
“U  they  could  find  a  place  to  live,  and  I 


It’s  the  Man  That  Counts 


The  humnn  element  probably  plays  a  more  important  part  in  the 
making  of  explosives  than  in  any  other  manufacturing  process 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  no  machines  in  the  twelve 
great  Hercules  plants  that  need  only  to  be  started  at  the  beginning 
of  a  day,  stopped  at  the  end,  and  w’hich  in  the  meantime  carry 
out  their  tasks  without  attention. 


Every  machine  used  in  the  making  of  Hercules  Explosives  has  a 
man  for  its  master.  Every  motion  it  makes  is  watched.  The 
results  of  its  work  are  carefully  checked.  Nothing  is  ever  taken 
for  granted.  No  machine  is  looked  upon  as  infallible. 

In  the  gelatin  packing  house,  for  example,  is  a  large  machine 
which  fills  paper  cartridges  with  *Herculcs  Gelatin  Dynamite. 
Although  this  machine  works  with  almost  positive  precision  and 
accuracy,  every  cartridge  which  comes  from  it  is  inspected  twite 
to  make  certain  that  it  is  properly  packed.  One  inspection  takes 
place  immediately  after  the  cartridge  leaves  the  machine.  An¬ 
other  before  it  is  finally  boxed  for  shipment 

The  men  who  use  Hercules  Explosives  know  how  dependable 
are  the  men  who  mate  Hercules  Explosives.  The  Explosives 
themselves  tell  the  story.  Their  power  never  fails  those  who 
seek  its  aid.  In  metal  mine  and  stone  quarry,  at  the  bottoms  of 
deep  rivers  and  in  the  hearts  of  great  mountains,  where  the  en¬ 
gineer  builds  a  city  skyscraper  and  where  the  farmer  blasts  a  ditch, 
Hercules  Explosives  live  up  to  the  name  they  bear. 


Chicago  St  Louis  New  York  tB. 

Pittsburg,  Kan.  Denver  Hazleton,  Pa. 

San  Francisco  ^  Salt  Lake  City  Joplin  Jfj(\ 

a'  ^  Chattanooga  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^Wilmington,  Del.  ^ 

*  j4m  Us  name  saggestt.  Gehtin  DynamHe  h  plasHe.  U  is  tnoSe  iy  Jlssotoing  gun  cotton  In 
nUroglyterln  and  comilning  vcUh  certain  other  materto^i  eated" iopes.“  It  Is  used  princigalkl 
for  shooting  In  hard  rock. 
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the  Faculty  Club.” 

“I  see,”  said  Agnes.  “It  was  very 
generous  of  you.  But  will  they  be  out  i 
time  for  your  tea  to-morrow?” 

“Oh,  the  tea,”  I  temporized.  “The  tea. 
Why,  you  see - ” 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  that,”  said 
Agnes.  “I  refined  an  invitation  to  address 
the  child-labor  section  of  the  conference  on 
that  afternoon,  because  I  had  a  previous 
engagement.  I  do  hope  they’ll  be  out.” 

•  The  tea  seemed  to  be  forced  on  me. 
Maybe  I  could  get  rid  of  Lucile,  or  some^ 
body,  and  keep  it  down  .to  manageable 
proportions. 

“I’m.  sure  they’ll  be  out  then,”  I  said. 
“Pemberton — Pemberton  said  he’d  look 
for  an  apartment  to-day.  Yes,  the  tea  b 
safe  enough.”. . 

“Miss  Spivey  and  I  have  some  business 
in  town  to-morrow',”  said  Agnes.  “But  the 
tea — perhaps  I  aifl  not  saying  too  much. 
Dr.  Deupree,  when  I  assure  you  that  the 
tea  is  something  that  I’ve  been  countiai 
on.  Haven’t  I,  Miss  Spivey?” 

Of  course  by  that  time  I  could  do  nothing 
but  ask' Miss  Spivey  too;  there  was  noway 
out.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why 
I  should  seek  a  way  out  now;  there  might 
be  safety  in  numbers.  Still  I  felt  uneasy. 
I  should  have  to  ask  Wyman  .about  this. 

“Then  after  your  labors  of  yesterday," 
Agnes  pursued,  “it  must  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  drive  up  here  by  motor  ths 
morning.  I  quite  envied  you  when  I  saa 
you  come  in.” 


Are  Money  - 

A  safe  merely  houses  valuables.  A  cash  register  pro¬ 
tects  cash.  A  Multi  post  houses  and  protects  stamps 
(money)  and  affixes  them  to  mail  matter  in  one-fourth 
the  time  it  takes  to  do  it  the  old  way. 

If  you  believe  in  a  safe  and  a  cash  register,  then  you  cer¬ 
tainly  must  agree  to  the  value  of  a  Multipost — because  it 
does  the  same  things  the  others  do  PLUS  SAVING  TIME. 

Anyone  who  will  figure  his  postage  used  and  the  time 
consumed  in  handling  it,  on  a  yesw’s  basis,  will  use  Multi¬ 
post  equipment  thereafter  without  further  argument ! 


Agnes  was  getting  on.  Either  son»- 
-  body  had  been  coaching  her,  or  she 
had  talents  that  I’d  never  suspected  And 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  sure  that  she  didn’t 
appreciate  her  Pygmalion.  Or  perhaps  she 
did  appreciate  me,  and  her  persistence  was 
only  her  little  way  of  showing  it. 

“Yes,  it  was  a  rather  pleasant  trip,”  I 
admit t^  desperately.  “I  came  up  with  a 
little  friend  of  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Torrey— »  . 
schoolgirl  from  the  West  who’s  visiting 
her.” 

“I  didn’t  catch  the  name,”  said  Agnes. 
“Deming — Hazel  Deming.  She  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  to  find  out  if  she  could  enter 
Barnard  next  year.” 

“Naturally  she  would  seek  your  advice,” 
.Agnes  agreed.  “There  were  two  or  three 
things  that  I  promised  you’d  do — a  young 
friend  from  Illinois  tells  me  thal  he 
would  like  a  place  on  the  faculty  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  and  I  assured  him  that  your  mfluence 
would  probably  be  able  to  obtain  it  for 
him.  He  was  very’  grateful.  .And  what  was 
the  name  of  that  lady  from  Los  .Angek^ 
Miss  Spivey — the  one  who  wants  to  obt^ 
a  post  as  correspe-ndent  for  some  of  the  New 
York  papers  in  the  war-stricken  lands  of 
eastern  Europe?  Mr.  Wyman  tells  me  that 
you  know  many  journalists,  so  I  told  ha 
that  you  could  give  her  some  valuable 
introductions.  And  there  were  one  or  tw 
other  matters  that  I’ve  forgotten  for  the 
moment;  but  I’ll  think  of  them.” 

I  was  sure  she  would  think  of  them.  The 
woman  evidently  thought  she  owned  me, 
body  and  soul.  I  was  just  about  to  ask 

her  about  Wyman  when - 

“.Ah,  there  is  your  little  friend  M« 
Deming!  She  seems  to  be  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  reporters.  A  strange  taste, 
I  should  say;  they  have  been  very  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  the  purposes  of  om  con¬ 
ference.  But  I  suppose  a  schoolgin  can 


MULTIPOST 


Postage  Stamping  Equipment 

Here  is  your  chance  to  do  away  with  the  old,  lax,  loose 
way  of  handling  and  affixing  stamps,  to  substitute  a  quick, 
clean-cmt  efficient  method  that  will  pay  its  cost  inside  of 
one  year  and  continue  to  be  a  source  of  pride  and  saving 
for  years  thereafter. 

FREE  TRIAL — Anyone  in  charEe  oi  an  office  who  wants  to  prove  the  merits 
of  the  Maltipost  before  investing  in  it,  can  have  one  on  absolutely  Free  Trial. 
With  7  years  success  and  45.000  offices  already  equipped,  we  are  glad  to  prove  in 
this  way  what  the  Multipost  will  do  for  you.  Write  for  Free  Trial  or  Booklet. 

Multipost  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Some  good  (crrilorp 
open  for  Solcrmen 
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Carter’s 


jiafdly  be  said  to  have  taste,  can  she? 
After  all,  to  wear  a  tam  and  a’sports  coat 
to  a  gathering  such  as  this - ” 

And  that  from  Agnes,  who  a  month  ago 
didn’t  know  that  tarns  arid  sports  coats 
obted!  It  was  home  in  upon  me  that 
no  matter  how  wholly  any  woman  might 
be  willing  to  trust  me  with  herself,  not 
many  of  them  would  trust  me  at  all  with 
another  woman.  '• 

Providentially,  about  that  time  people 
began  to  go  in  to  lunch. 

“I  hope  Miss  Spivey  will  excuse  us,” 
I  suggested.  “I’ve  counted  a  great  deal 
on  being  able  to  have  you  to  myself  at 
luncheon.” 

“It  would  be  pleasant,”  she  admitted. 
“But  you  see,  I  didn’t  know  whether  you 
were  coming  back  or  not,  and  Miss  Spivey 
and  I  are  lunching  with  Mrs.  Daingerfield 
of  Arlington,  the  l^y  who  is  hostess  of  the 
conference.” 

And  they  left  me — left  me  in  no  cheerful 
frame  of  mind.  But  there  were  com¬ 
pensations;  I  went  forth  to  look  for  Hazel. 
I  foxmd  her  at  a  table  out  on  the  terrace, 
sitting  down  with  the  reporters  and  Sarah. 

“Isn’t  your  seat  going  to  be  vacant?”  I 
wdiispered  to  Hershfield. 

“It  is  not!  My  seat  is  beside  hers.  You 
might  make  some  sort  of  deal  with  Smith 
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of  the  Evening  Past — he’s  been  told  off  to  i 
keep  Mrs.  \N^tlow  out  of  the  picture.” 

I  WENT  away  from  there,  toward  the  bar. 
But  on  the  stairs  I  ran  into  Wyman. 

“Well,  Alec!  The  gods  be  praised!  Have 
you  come  back  to  yoiu:  duties?  Well, 
you’re  just  in  time.  If  you  had  failed  to 
appe.'ir  to-day  Mrs.  Clevenger  would  have 
had  to  look  out  for  herself.  She  wears  a 

little,  .\lec;  she  wrears  a  little - ” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  her?  She 
seems  to  be  the  most  imposing  person ' 
here.”  1 

“Imposing  is  the  word.  The  first  night, 
Alec,  I  was  in  raptures.  But  one  must  rest ' 
the  eye  from  time  to  time;  you  can’t  simply  | 
look  at  her.  I  had  to  talk  to  her.  Worse,  j 
I  had  to  listen  to  her.  She’s  somewhat ! 
dogmatic,  Alec.  Somewhat  all-inclusive.  | 
Somewhat  ex-cathedra,  if  you  get  me.” 

“I  know  her,”  I  admitted.  “But  did  ' 
J’ou  keep  her  amused?”  | 

.  “Oh,  I  held  my  own,”  he  said  cheerfully,  i 
“I  held  my  owm.  Except  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Things  got  so  infernally  dull  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  that — you  didn’t  tell  me 
very  much  about  this  woman,  .\lec — that 
I  asked  her  to  come  out  in  the  lounge  and 
have  a  drink.  Well!  Your  college  all  but 
lost  its  endowment  fund  in  that  moment. 
She  told  me  she’d  never  had  a  drink 
in  her  life.” 

“That  is  not  wholly  her  fault,”  I  in¬ 
formed  him.  “But  I  suppose  she  didn’t 
like  it.” 

“She  didn’t.  I  had  to  work  hard  to  keep 
her  from  reporting  me  to  the  manager  of 
the  hotel.  But  for  half  an  hour,  I  flatter 
myself,  I  was  at  my  best ;  eventually  it  was 
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ever  tried  to  keep  her  amused  on  the 
Sabbath  you’ll  appreciate  that — and  last 
night,  when  the  strain  was  becoming  too 
much,  I  found  a  woman  to  help  me.” 

“Miss  Spivey?”  I  asked,  w*lh  a  great 
load  lifting  from  my  soul. 

“Emerine  Spivey.  ‘Yes,  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  that’s  her  name.  She’s 
secretary  of  something;  I  don’t  know  what. 
But  I  learned  that  she  is  also  an  ancient 
and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Gushmore,  and 
that  he  did  his  best  to  get  her  sent  back  to 
New  York.  From  all  I  can  hear,  she  never 
had  an  invitation  at  all;  she  just  turned  up, 
and  even  Gushmore  couldn’t  send  her 
away.  When  I  heard  that  I  decided  that 
if  anybody  was  divinely  anointed  to  look 
after  Mrs.  Clevenger  it  was  Emerine 
Spivey  rather  than  myself.  Have  I  done 
weU?” 

He  had,  I  thought. 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 

A  Tetc-i-Tete 

IT  SEEMED  to  be  my  off  day.  I  bimted 
out  Agnes  before  the  afternoon  session 
and  asked  her  if  I  might  sit  A^ath  her;  she 
was  willing  enough,  but  we’d  just  placed 
two  comfortable  chairs  beside  a  wide  win¬ 
dow  that  opened  out  from  the  assembly 
hall  toward  the  terrace,  ^nd  had  settled 
down  to  keep  cool  during  the  proceedings, 
when  Gushmore  found  us.  I  prepared  to 
defend  Agnes,  but  he  wanted  me. 

“My  dear  Doctor  Deupree,  we’ve  missed 
you  very  badly.  I  know  you  have  many 
responsibilities  and  preoccupations  in  town, 
but  we’d  counted  on  your  advice  and 
assistance,  in  addition  to  your  address. 
Won’t  you  come  up  on  the  platform  with 
the  committee?”  > 

“I  hardly  feel  that  that  is  my  place,”  I 

said.  “Mrs.  Clevenger  and  I - ” 

“I  release  you,”  Agnes  put  in  cheerfully. 
“I  should  not  dream  of  standing  between 
you  and  an  honor  that  is  rightfully  yours.” 

It  was  clear  that  she  would  release  me  by 
force  if  necessary,  so  I  followed  Gushmore 
to  the  platform  and  sat  down  on  a  sticky 
chair  in  a  row  of  solemn  persons  in  black 
frock  coats.  They  were  furtively  running 
their  handkerchiefs  under  their  collars, 
most  of  them,  and  as  the  hall  filled  up,  rows 
of  palm-leaf  fans  began  to  wave  in  perfect 
time. 

Long  before  the  first  paper  came  to  a 
belated  end,  the  reverend  clergyman  who 
sat  beside  me  had  leaned  over  in  a  wor¬ 
shipful  attitude  with  his  head  bowed  on  his 
hands,  and  went  to  sleep;  but  there  were 
more  papers.  For  three  hours  and  more  I 
endured  the  affliction  that  my  desire  for  a 
pleasant  outing  had  brought  upon  me, 
while  the  conference  heard  about  the  re¬ 
duction  of  illiteracy,'  the  problem  of  the 
unmarried  mother,  the  shop  steward  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  righteous  demand  of  India 
to  be  freed  from  British  rule.  There 
was  a  praiseworthy  listlessness  abcut  the 
audience;  nobody  seemed  to  thrill  with 
righteous  indignation;  only  Gtishmore  sat 
erect  in  the  center  of  the  front  row,  his 
hand  thrust  in  the  bosom  of  his  frock  coat, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  with  a  look  of 
thankfulness  that  he  was  jK-rmitted  to  hear 
such  words  of  edification.  And  he  had 
reason  to  be  thankful;  Wyman  had  told 
me  that  he  had  four  or  five  satellites  who 
did  the  leg  work  for  him,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  among  the  groups  of  dele¬ 
gates  who  now  and  again  repassed  our 
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windows  as  they  strolled  up  and  down  the 
terrace  thore  were  those  who  were  sowing 
the  seed  and  planting  thoughts  that  mi^t 
germinate  into  legacies,  subventions,  and 
donations. 

I  was  relieved  to  see  Agnes  leaving  with 
Miss  Spivey  long  before  it  was  over;  she 
seemed  to  have  had  sufficient  of  Gush- 
more’s  intellectual  feast.  Once  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Hazel’s  green  tarn  through  the 
window;  her  retinue  was  still  at  her  heeb, 
while  I  sat  and  sweltered  and  became  filled 
with  a  great  distaste  for  all  fons^ard-looking 
movements.  By  the  time  the  meeting 
ended  I  had  resolved  that  when  the  time 
came  I  would  turn  my  emotion  into  action. 

I  would  say  some  things  that  greatly  needed 
to  be  said.  And  as  the  first  step  in  that 
program,  I  went  out  to  the  desk  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  paying  my  hotel  bill  with  Bonner’s 
money.  What  I  had  on  my  mind  would 
not  permit  me  to  be  under  obligation  to 
Gushmore  and  the  old  lady  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Agnes  and  Miss  Spivey  were  nowhere  m 
sight,  but  I  observed  with  interest,  even 
with  enthusiasm,  that  two  or  three  of 
Gushmore’s  scouts  had  cornered  Sarah 
Whitlow.  Wyman  explained  it;  from  the 
reporters  the  news  had  spread  among  the 
delegates  that  twelve  million  dollars  had 
unexpectedly  arrived  at  the  conference, 
and  everybody  whose  i>rivate  millenium 
was  still  in  need  of  a  heavy  investment  had 
gone  forth  to  lay  an  ambush.  But  Hazd 
was  in  the  lounge  with  the  reporters,  and 
Sarah,  the  devoted  rear  guard,  had  been 
caught  in  the  barrage. 

WHICH  worked  ideally.  I  walked  in 
on  Hazel  and  her  bodyguard  just  as 
she  was  announcing  that  it  was  her  turn 
to  buy,  and  reminded  her  that  she  was 
going  to  take  me  out  to  dinner. 

“Good-by,  boys,”  she  said,  hastily 
getting  up.  “See  you  this  evening. 
WeU,  .\lecl  Let’s  hurry,  while  Sarah  b 
stiU  busy.  I’U  have  somebody  teU  her 
when  we’re  out  of  sight,  so  she  won’t 
start  dragging  the  swimming-pool,  and 
then  we  can  get  away  from  this.” 

We  sUpped  out  to  the  garage,  under  fire 
from  three  or  four  movie  cameras;  Hazd 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  news.  • 

“Never  mind,”  I  told  her.  “I’U  give 
your  friend  something  to  write  about  to¬ 
night.”  ■  < 

“Your  speech?” 

“My  real  speech.  Not  the  one  I  wrote, 
but  the  one  I’m  going  to  deliver.  I’m 
going  to  tcU  this  conference  what  I  think 
of  it.” 

“.^nd  what  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“Not  all  of  it  is  fit  for  your  ears,”  I  ex¬ 
plained.  “But  I’ll  teU  you  a  part  of  it.  I 
have  been  told  about  two  thousand  times 
this  afternoon  that  these  are  stirring  times 
we  live  in;  that  a  great  wind  of  discontent 
is  sweeping  through  the  world;  that  in 
every  land  and  every  clime  the  oppressed 
and  downtrodden  have  heard  that  all  that 
is  wrong  is  being  righted,  and  that  now  b 
the  time  to  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of 
ancient  error  and  bring  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  And  I  suppose  it’s  true.  We’ve 
chopped  out  quite  a  lot  of  ancient  error  and 
thrown  it  on  the  brush-pile,  and  we’ve  done 
about  all  we  can  stand.  We’ve  had  high¬ 
mindedness  crowded  down  our  throats  till 
the  taste  begins  to  cloy.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  what  we  need  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years  is  a  sinful  self-satisfaction.  W'c  want 


to  get  ourselves  settled  down.  We  want 
to  pass  the  word  around  that  if  any  time- 
snored  wrongs  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  recent  excitement,  and  are  still  flour¬ 
ishing,  they  can  damn  well  stay  where  they 
are  and  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree  for  the 
next  generation.  W'St  the  soul  of  man 
really  needs  to  be  freed  from  is  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to 
redress  all  the  wrongs  of  the  universe. 
Tliis  planet  made  some  progress  toward 
the  millenium  before  our  day,  and  it’s 
about  time  for  us  to  sit  back  and  let  it  turn 
itself  around  for  a  while.  That  is  the  real 
new  freedom — the  freedom  from  respon¬ 
sibility  for  other  people’s  moral  welfare.” 

“I  don’t  quite  know  what  it’s  all  about,” 
said  Hazel,  “but  it  sounds  well.  However, 
Sarah  will  catch  us  if  you  deliver  any  more 
of  your  speech  now;  leave  it  till  to-night — 
Wait!  there’s  Hershfleld;  he  said  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.” 

And  he  did.  He  took  me  by  the  elbow 
as  one  who  is  about  to  break  the  news  of  a 
bereavement,  and  led  me  out  of  earshot. 

“Have  a  heart,  Deupree.  Have  a  heart. 
I  thought  it  was  Mrs.  Clevenger  that  was 
going  to  save  your  college  from  ruin.” 

“It  is,”  I  said  rather  stifliy. 

He  whistled. 

“Then  you’d  better  go  to  it,  and  go  in  a 
huriy'.  I  didn’t  know;  I  thought  maybe 
you  were  going  to  loot  the  mines  of 
Tonopah.” 

“I  suppose  it  does  look  that  way  to  the 
casual  observer,”  I  said  slowly.  “But  it 
isn’t  that  way.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  he  said.  “But  if 
you’d  been  with  this  crowd  four  days,  as  I 
have,  you’d  feel  that  nobody  is  above 
suspicion.  I  knew  you  were  campaigning 
for  fun^,  and  I  saw  you’d  let  the  other 
one  go - ” 

“I  haven’t  let  her  go.  I  was  in  towm 
over  the  week-end,  so  1  got  Wyman  to  look 
after  her  yesterday,  and  he  drafted  some 
woman  to  relieve  him  to-day.” 

“Do  you  know  who  the  woman  is?” 

“A  Aliss  Spivey.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  her,  except  that  she  and  Gu^more 
are  deadly  enemies.” 

HERSHFIELD  took  off  his  straw  hat 
and  fanned  himself  sorrowfully. 
“Good  night,  alma  mater.  My  boy,  if 
Gushmore  is  a  leech  that  woman  is  a 
suction  pump.  If  he  is  a  snake  she  is  a 
cobra.  Emerine  Spivey  is  secretary  of  the 
Home  for  Orphans  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Tobacco  Habit.  She’s  the  best  legacy 
hunter  now  living;  she  specializes  in  de- 
prinng  widows  and  orphans  of  the  bulk 
of  the  estate.  Merciless  toward  the  dead, 
she  is  equally  unsparing  of  the  living.  She 
can  smell  gold  farther  away  than  a 
divining  rod,  and  extract  it  more  eflSciently 
than  the  cyanide  process.  She  is  a  thug, 
^  y^gg>  3^d  a  pirate,  and  she’s  invincible 
because  she’s  honest — all  the  money  she 
^ts  does  go  to  this  fool  home  of  hers:  she 
lives  on  scbout  twenty-five  a  week  herself 
and  turns  the  rest  in  for  the  cause.  And 
you’ve  let  her  have  Mrs.  Clevenger  for 
thirty-six  hours! 

“Why  did  you  ever  let  Wyman — \ 
newspaperman  could  have  given  you  that 
woman’s  record  in  a  minute.  Wyman 
evidently  thought  it  was  the  field  against 
Gushmore — protect  your  fleecy  lamb  from 
him  and  you  were  safe.  But  here  t  he  woods 
are  full  of  timber  wolves.  It’s  every  man 
for  himself.  Why,  even  you — you’ve  got 


no  right  to  feel  so  indecently  moral  about  I 
yourself;  you’re  campaigning  for  a  con¬ 
tribution;  that’s  why  you’re  here.  Of 
course,  you  want  money  from  one  particular  j 
woman  for  a  worthy  purpose;  the  rest  of  ' 
them  want  money  from  anybody  for  any 
purpose.  But  you  all  want  money,  and 
this  Spivey  woman  is  a  genius  at  getting 
it.” 

Three  sharp  honks  from  Hazel’s  horn 
reminded  me  of  present  duti^. 

“I’m  busy  just  now,”  I  said,  “but  I’ll 
get  to  work  to-night.  And  if  you  can  keep 
them  apart  over  the  dinner  hour - ” 

“I’ll  try,”  he  promised,  “but  don’t  ex-  i 
pect  too  much.  That  woman  sticks  like  ! 
adhesive  tape.”  , 

;  .  f  <  1 

T  SOTPOSE  I  presented  a  sorrowful  coun-  ' 

tenance  to  the  movie  cameras.  But  as 
we  drove  away  up  the  river  I  began  to 
recover.  There  was  something  restful 
about  Hazel,  always,  and  particularly 
now  that  she  was  taking  me  away  from 
my  worries.  I  could  forget  the  agitations 
of  my  responsibilities;  I  coufd  take  life  as  it 
came.  And  just  now  it  was  coming  very 
pleasantly. 

I  wished  that  it  would  never  end;  but 
when  at  last  I  looked  at  my  wat^h  I 
realized  that  it  would  have  to  end  before 
it  had  really  begun. 

“It’s  five  minutes  of  eight,”  I  cried  in 
alarm,  “and  we  must  be  fifty  miles  from 
Maplecrest.  The  night  session  begins  at 
eight-thirty,  and  I’m  due  a  little  after 
nine.  I’d  like  to  go  on  forever;  but — 
We’ll  not  even  have  time  for  dinner;  you’d 
better  turn  around  now.” 

Hazel  stepped  on  the  something,  and  the 
needle  of  the  speedometer  swung  half-way 
round  the  circle.  «  ■  • 

“Oh,  no!”  she  said  calmly.  “You  need 
a  rest.  Your  nerves  are  ragged.” 

I  realized  that  I  must  be  firm  with  her. 

“Turn  around,”  I  commanded,  “or  I’ll 
take  the  wheel  away  from  you.” 

“Maybe  you  could  pull  my  hands  off,” 
she  said,  “but  I’m  pretty  strong.  .•Vnd 
while  you  were  trying  it  the  car  would  be 
dmng  a  nose  dive  over  the  bluff.  Must 
be  two  himdred  feet  to  the  bottom.  Want 
to  try  it,  or  will  you  be  good?” 

“But  my  spe^!  I  promised  Gush¬ 
more - ” 

“Don’t  worry  about  Gushmore.  I  told 
that  little  fellow  from  the  Tribune  to  tell 
Gushmore  that  you  were  overcome  by  the 
heat,  and  that  the  hotel  doctor  had  ordered 
you  tc  bed.  In  other  words,  .Mec,  you’re 
being  very  thoroughly  kidnaped.  I’m 
segregating  one  of  the  socially  inefficient. 
An  you  going  to  be  nice  about  it?” 

“You  leave  me  no  choice,”  I  protested. 
“But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  rather  like  it.” 

“I  knew  you’d  be  sensible.  Now  do- 
you  see  that  string  of  lights  over  there 
toward  the  river?  That  looks  like  a 
restaurant.  We  might  get  some  dinner 
there;  but  I  suppose  you’d  slip  out  and 
steal  the  car  and  drive  back  to  Mrs. 
Clevenger.  Oh.  .\lec!  How  you  kidded 
me  along  about  her!  I  thought  she  was  old 
and  gray.  No,  I  wouldn’t  dare  stop  for 
dinner ;  you’d  go  back  to  your  widow.  You 
devil  among  women,  you!” 

“Even  devils  among  women  have  to 
eat,”  I  said.  “.\nd  they  prefer  to  eat 
among  women;  not  necessarily  widows.” 

“Then  if  you’ll  promise  not  to  run  away 
and  leave  me - ”  ^ 

I  promised;  and  we  presently  found 


You  Want  to 
&rn  Big  Money! 

And  you  will  not  be  MtuHed  unless  yon 
eern  steady  promotion.  But  are  you  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  job  ahead  of  you?  Do  you 
measure  up  to  the  standard  that  insures 
success?  For  a  more  responsible  position 
a  fairly  good  education  is  necessary.  To 
write  a  sensible  txisiness  letter,  to  pre¬ 
pare  estimates,  to  figure  cost  and  to 
compute  interest,  you  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation.  All  this  you 
must  be  able  to  do  before ‘you  will  earn 
promotion.  ' 

Many  business  htxises  hire  no  men  whose 
general  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  a  high 
school  course.  Why?  Because  big  busi¬ 
ness  refuses  to  burden  itself  with  men 
who  are  barred  from  promotion  by  the 
lack  of  elementary  education. 

Can  You  Qualify  for 
a  Better  Position? 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can.  We 
can  give  you  a  complete  but  simplified 
high  school  course  in  two  years,  giving 
you  all  the  essentials  that  form  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  practical  business.  It  will 
prepare  you  to  hold  your  own  where 
competition  is  keen  and  exacting.  Do 
not  doubt  your  ability,  but  make  up  your 
mind  to  it  and  you  will  soon  have  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  will  bring  you  success 
and  big  money.  YOU  CAN  DO  IT. 

Lrt  us  show  jrou  bow  to  get  on  the  road  to  success. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  single  working  hour.  \\'e 
ary  so  sure  of  being  able  to  help  you  that  we  will 
cheerfully  return  to  you.  at  theend  of  ten  lessons, 
every  rent  you  sent  us  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  What  fairer  offer  can  we  make  you? 
Write  today.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  stamp. 
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Dept.  H.824  Chicago.  0.  S.  A. 
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oucselves  at  a  liule-table  on  a  terrace,  where 
we  could  see  for  miles  up  and  down  the 
river;  with  a  shaded  lamp  throwing  a  pink 
glow  on  the  whiteness  of  the  table-cloth 
and  an  orchestra  playing  somewhere  m- 
side.  When  the  meal  had  been  ordered 
Hazel  studied  me  with  an  expression  I 
couldn’t  quite  understand. 

“If  I’d  never  met  you  till  to-day,”  she 
said  presently,  “I  think  I’d  be  rather 
afraid  of  you.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  ought  to  he 
rather  afraid  of  me  anyway.  I  was  twenty-  < 
nine  and  she  was  nineteen;  I  was  going  to 
be  a  professor  next  year,  and  next  year  she 
would  be  a  sophomore.  •  •'  * 

“What  did  I  do  to  scare  you?’’  I  inquired. 

“Oh,  you  didn’t  scare  me,  exactly.  But” 
that  speech  you  were  going  to  make — 

“What  was  the  matter  with  it?”  I  asked. 

“And  why  won’t  you  let  me' make  it?  It- 
needs  to  be  said.”  ^ 

“It  needs  to  be  said,”  Hazel  agreed, 
“but  not  by  you.  Let  somebody  who’s 
running  for  President  say  it  first.  It  isn’t 
safe  to  be  too  far  ahead  of  the  crowd.” 

“I  should  regard  it^  an  honor,”  I  told 
her,  “to  be  ahead  of  that  particular  crowd, 
or  behind  it,  or  anywhere  but  with  it 
They  need  a  jolt.” 

“if  you’d  said  what  you  were  going  to 
say  it  would  Iftve  started  a  fight.” 

“I’d.  have  liked  that,”  I  said. 

“0f  coiiree  you’d  have  liked  it,”  Hazel 
agreed.  “But  your  university  might  not 
have  liked  it;  particularly  with  what  the 
reporters  would  have  made  out  of  it. 
You’re  going  to  be  promoted  next  year  if 
you’re  good;  if  you  get  into  a  fuss  they 
might  decide  to  give  somebody  else  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Now  do  you  see  why 
I  kidnaped  you?” 

There  was  reason  in  her  remarks,  but  I 
thought  there  was  a  certain  impertinence 
in  her  calmly  pulling  me  out  of  a  hole  with¬ 
out  asking  me  about  it. 

“Oh,  I  ^ow  you  think  I’ve  got  too  much 
nerve,”  she  admitted  amiably.  Maybe  I 
have.  But  you  let  yourself  in  for  this  thing 
w’hen  you  accepted  their  invitation,  and  I 
was  just  getting  you  out  by  the  easiest  way 
— like  pretending  you’ve  got  a  headache 
when  you  don’t  want  to  dance  with  some¬ 
body.  Now  honestly,  Alec — aren’t  you 
glad?” 

I  WAS  glad.  And  my  gladness  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  a  steak,  to  which  we 
addressed  ourselves  with  real  earnestness. 
Later — much  later,  when  I  had  lit  a  cigar 
and  Hazel  had  decided  to  make  one  of  her 
infrequent  experiments  with  a  cigaret — we 
came  around  to  the  alluring  possibilities  of 
further  kidnapings  when  Hazel  had  got 
her  Sagamore. 

“I  really  do  have  to  work  hard.”  I  re¬ 
minded  her,  “if  I  want  to  finish  this  book 
by  September.  I’ve  lost  a  good  deal  of 
time,  what  with  one  thing  and  another. 
But  supp)Ose  I’ll  need  a  little  relaxation  now 
and  then,  and  I  do  want  to  show  you 
some  of  our  town.” 

“I’ll  probably  know  a  good  deal  about 
your  town  by  the  end  of  the  summer,” 
said  Hazel.  “You’re  not  the  only  volunteer 
guide  who  has  offered  his  services.  I  had 
a  wireless  this  morning  from  Kenneth 
France — a  regular  volume.  His  ship  is 
due  the  first  of  next  week,  and  he  told  me 
he’d  show  me  everything  the  reform  wave 
had  left.” 

“Who’s  Kenneth  France?”  I  demanded. 
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’  “Why,  I  thou^t  everybody  knew  Ken¬ 
neth  France'  He  used  to  be  the  Harvard 
fallback.  He  went  to  war  and  got  sixteen 
German  planes;  and  then  he  went  back  to 
California  and  played  around  with  me  a 
Tfhilp,  and  ran  a  couple  of  big.rjtnches. 
last  winter  he  went  to  London  on  business, 
and  now  he’s  coming  home.  He  knows 
everybody  in  New  York — the  kind  Mrs. 
Torrey  knows,  and  actors  and  artists  be¬ 
sides.  He  says  he’ll  take  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Broadway  and  Washington  Square 
apart  and  show  me  what  makes  the 
wheels  go  roimd,  and  so  on.” 

“And  then,”  I  said  sulkily,  “you’ll 
think  you’ve  seen  New  York.”  * 
^Well?”  she  challenged.  “I’ll  have  seen 
what  everybody  hears  about.  Is  there 
more  than  that  to  your  town?” 

“It’s  quite  a  town,”  I  said.  “France 
can  show  you  things  that  I  can’t.  He’ll 
show  you  people  who’ve  arrived.  It 
doesn’t  make  so  much  difference  what 
they’ve  arrived  at;  the  point  is  that  they’ve 
got  there,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  stay 
there  and  show  off.  I’ll  show  you  the 
pec^le  who  are  still  arriving — who  may 
never  arrive,  but  keep  on  trying.  People 
who  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  look¬ 
ing  for  something  that  most  of  them  never 
get,  and  yet  they  stay.  They  like  it. 

“I’ll  show  you  people  who  are  desperate¬ 
ly  poor  and  quite  possibly  desperately 
dirty,  living  in  conditions  you  and  I 
couldn’t  endure  for  a  day;  but  living,  read¬ 
ing,  thinking,  helping  eaHi  other  with  their 
last  cent,  and  always,  through  the  drudgery 
and  the  dirt,  climbing.  Men  and  women 
who  came  to  America  to  use  the  gifts  they 
couldn’t  use  where  they  were  bom;  who’ve 
turned  their  backs  now  that  they’re  here 
on  the  big  things  they  wanted  to  do  and 
could  do  because  they  were  needed  first 
of  all  to  help  those  of  their  own  people 
who  didn’t  have  gifts — help  them  to  get  a 
start. 
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The  Leader  of  Light  Weight  Cars 


“p  YEN  where  Kenneth  France  takes  you 
^  you’ll  see  plenty  of  the  nouveaux  riches 
~unfortunately  we  have  no  segregated  dis¬ 
trict  for  them.  I’ll  show  you  something 
more  cheerful — the  nouveaux  bourgeois — 
people  who  are  just  crawling  up  over  the 
ragged  edge,  who’ve  just  begun  to  realize 
that  they  can  live  in  a  certain  amount  of 
comfort.  They  may  not  suit  the  fastidious 
taste,  but  the>'’re  aUve. 

“I’ll  show  you  a  dozen  little  neighbor¬ 
hoods  cut  off  by  the  sweep  of  the  business 
district  or  the  slums,  where  a  few  old  peopt; 
are  still  hanging  on  and  trying  to  keep  up 
the  old  traction.  And  I’ll  show  you  a 
thousand  places  all  over  the  town  where 
young  people  are  living  on  the  edge  of 
destitution — living  in  bare  little  flats,  not 
sure  but  that  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  is  just 
as  far  away  as  ever — ^w’asting  the  livest 
blood  in  the  country,  perhaps,  because  they 
can’t  afford  to  have  children;  with  little 
chance  to  make  real  friends,  or  to  hold 
them;  but  working  hard,  playing  a  little, 
dreaming  a  little,  clinging  to  each  other’s 
hands,  and  liking  it.  Why  do  they  like  it? 
I  don’t  know.  They  haven’t  got  what  they 
c^e  for;  they  may  never  get  it;  they’ve 
given  up  everything  else,  as  a  rule,  and  they 
don’t  know  whether  they’ll  ever  get  any- 
Ibing.  But  they  do  like  it;  you  couldn’t 
chase  them  away.  Well,  that’s  my  town. 
Ho  you  want  to  see  it?” 

.  Continued  in  the  December  Eve*vbody’s 


WE  are,  naturally,  very  proud  of  the  New 
Briscoe.  But  all  that  we  could  say  of  it 
has  been  dwarfed  by  the  country- wide  chorus 
of  approval  from  the  motoring  public. 

Style,  comfort  and  mechanical  efficiency 
combine  to  make  the  New  Briscoe  an  out¬ 
standing  value.  Priced  moderately,  it  yet 
offers  you  the  maximum  of  service  and 
satisfaction. 

A  visit  to  the  nearest  Briscoe  showroom 
will  enable  you  to  visualize  its  superiority 
very  readily. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Tht  Canadian  Briteoa  Motor  Company,  Limited,  BrochnHe,  Ontario 


Touring  Car 
Pour^oor  Sedan 
Compartment  Roadster 


Transmission  Brake 

This  powerful  brake  gives  a  positive,  effective 
grip,  made  still  more  effective  by  its  acting 
through  the  high-speed  propeller  shaft  instead 
of  on  the  wheels— truly  an  emergency  brake. 
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IN'  R.ED  and  GOLD 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

He  understood.  The  suicide  of  girls  as  a 
protest  against  unwelcome  marriage  was  a 
commonplace  in  China.  It  w’as  indeed,  for 
thousands,  the  only  way  out.  She  knew 
that  of  course.  And  she  spoke  there  out  of 
her  blood. 

He  asked  her,  abruptly  changing  his 
manner,  almost  distantly  courteous,  about 
her  life  in  an  American  college.  Little  by 
little,  as  she  made  the  effort  to  follow  him 
into  this  impersonal  atmosphere,  her 
brightness  returned. 

.  The  Sousa  record  was  scraping  its  last. 
Applause  came  from  the  dancers,  in  which 
she  joined.  The  Manila  Kid  wound  the 
machine  again,  and  placed  the  needle  in  a 
groove  near  the  end  of  the  march.  The 
dancers  swung  again  into  motion. 

“I  am  asking  too  much  of  you,”  she 
murmured.  “But  I  have  been  frighten’. 
I  could  not  think  wha’  to  do.” 

He  had  to  ^t  his  teeth  on  the  burning 
phrases  that  rushed  from  his  long  unprac¬ 
tised  heart,  eager  for  utterance. 

“I  will  take  you  back  to  your  father,”  he 
said. 

In  his  mind  it  was  settled.  Whatever 
strange  events  might  lie  before  them,  they 
should  not  take  her  to  Peking.  His  own 
life  as  well  as  hers  stood  in  the  way.  It 
had  come  to  that  with  him. 


“Your  hair  is  your  fortune"  might  well  be  said,  for  it  is  surely  one  of  your  most 
noticeable  features  of  beauty. 


CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 


is  always  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  vast  number  of  attractive  women  who 
have  learned  its  virtues.  The  cooling,  soothing  influence  of  its  fragrant,  in¬ 
vigorating  lather  upon  the  sensitive  scalp  brings  grateful  relief  to  sufl'srers 
from  itching  and  dandruff.  It  makes  and  keeps  the  hair  attractive  by  develop¬ 
ing  the  life,  lustre  and  natural  waviness  through  cleanliness.  It  is  a  favorite 
because  it  so  rapidly  softens  and  removes  every  particle  of  dirt,  excess  "oil  or 
dandruff,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  fluffiness  that  lends  the  appearance  of 
massiness  to  the  hair. 

For  Sale  at  All  Drug  Stores 

No  Good  Hair  Wash  Costs  Less 

One  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  Canthrox  is  that  it  requires  so  little 
trouble  or  time  to  use  it.  You  just  apply  the  fragrant,  invigorating  lather 
thickly,  rub  thoroughly  into  the  hair  and  scalp,  rinse  out  carefully  with  clear, 
warm  water,  after  which  it  dries  quickly  and  easily. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  Dept.  175,  214  W.  Kinzie  St,  Chicago,  III. 


IT  WAS  near  to  midnight  when  the  Yen 
Hsin,  on  advices  from  Hankow  to  his 
Excellency,  headed  again  up-stream.  At 
the  first  throb  of  the  engine  the  white 
passengers  stopped  dancing  and  came  out 
on  deck.  There  was  gaiety,  even  a  little 
humorous  cheering. 

It  was  perhaps  two  hours  later  when 
Doane,  asleep  in  his  cabin,  heard  the  shots, 
confused  with  the  incidents  of  a  dream. 
But  at  the  first  screams  of  the  women  be¬ 
low  decks  he  sprang  from  his  berth. 

Some  one  was  banging  on  his  door;  he 
opened;  the  second  engineer  stood  there, 
coatless  and  hatless,  a  big  revolver  in 
his  hand,  and  a  little  blood  on  his 
cheek. 

“All  hell’s  broken  loose  below,”  said  the 
young  Scotchman.  “Chief’s  down  there. 
I  tried  to  get  to  him,  but — God,  they’re  all 
over  the  place — fighting  each  other.” 

“Who  are,  MacKail?”  Doane  hurriedly 
drew  on  trousers  and  coat,  and  thrust  his 
feet  into  his  slippers. 

“The  viceroy’s  soldiers.  Revolutionary 
stuff.” 

Doane  got  his  automatic  pistol  from  a 
drawer  in  the  desk;  quickly  filled  an  extra 
clip  with  cartridges;  went  forward.  The 
Scotchman  had  already  gone  aft. 

The  engine  was  still  running,  the  steamer 
moving  steadily  up  the  moonlit  river.  The 
uproar  below  decks  sounded  muffled,  far 
away.  It  might  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  little  night  excitement  in  a  village 
along  the  shore.  The  shooting  continued. 
Men  were  shrpting.  There  were  niore 
shrill  screams;  and  then  splashes  overside. 
As  he  hurried  forward,  glaring  over  the 
rail,  Doane  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  a 
face  down  there  in  the  foam,  and  a  white 
arm.  The  passengers  were  stumbling 
drowsily  out  of  their  cabins;  he  saw  one  of 
the  customs  men  in  pajamas,  and  Tex 
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Connor.  They  hurled  questions  at  him, 
but  he  brushed  them  aside. 

Captain  Benjamin  stood  over  the  cring¬ 
ing  pilot  with  a  revolver. 

“Engine-room  don’t  answer!”  he  shouted. 
“And  we  can't  get  to  it.  Take  MacKail 
and  try  to  get  through.  I’ll  make  this  rat 
keep  her  in  the  channel.” 

Doane  ran  back.  More  of  the  men  were 
out,  talking  excitedly  together.  He  paused 
to  say— 

“Get  any  weapons  you  have,  every  man 
of  you,  and  see  that  none  but  women  get 
up  to  this  deck!  Keep  them  down!” 

MacKail  stood  at  the  head  of  the  port  , 
after  stairway,  outside  the  rear  cabins,  a 
big  Australian  beside  him. 

“They’re  just  naturally  carving  one  an¬ 
other  up,”  observed  the  .\ustraliap. 

“Come,”  said  Doane,  and  went  down  the 
steps. 

The  noise  and  confusion  were  great 
down  here.  Women  were  crowding  out 
of  the  lower  cabins,  sobbing  hysterically,  j 
tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their  breasts,  | 
crowding  forward  and  aft  along  the  deck¬ 
way  or  climbing  awkwardly  over  the  rail 
and  slipping  off  into  the  river. 

Doane  shouted  a  reassuring  word  in 
their  own. tongue;  pointed  to  the  steps;  I 
finally  drew  one  girl  forcibly  back  from  the  1 
rail  and  started  her  up.  Others  followed,  , 
screaming  all  the  way.  Still  others  clung  i 
to  the  white  men.  *  *  | 

Doane  Broke  away  and  stepped  into  the  i 
dim  inteiior  of  the  boat.  Most  of  the 
lights  were  out.  Dark  figures  were  wres-  j 
lling.  There  were  grunts,  groans,  savage 
cries  of  rage  and  triumph.  .A  huge  pole-  j 
knife  caught  the  light  as  it  swung.  .An  odd  j 
fact  amid  the  uproar — Doane  was  aware  of  ; 
men  breathing  hard. 

He  stumbl^  over  an  inert  body,  would 
have  fallen  had  not  the  .Australian  caught 
him.  A  tall  soldier  who  lunged  toward 
them  with  a  bayonet  was  shot  by  MacKail. 
There  were  no  means  here  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  parties  to  this  savage  struggle,  but  , 
in  the  inner  corridor  it  was  lighter.  Near  1 
at  hand  two  of  the  republicans — cues  cut  I 
off,  dressed  in  an  indistinguishable  but  \ 
odd-appearing  imiform  of  some  light-gray  ’ 
'Stuff,  with  a  white  cloth  tied  about  the  left 
arm — had  heaped  bodies  across  the  corri¬ 
dor  and  were  shooting  over  them  at  a  dark¬ 
er  mass  just  forward  of  the  engine-room. 

Doane  shouted  at  the  republicans,  or¬ 
dering  them  to  withdraw.  They  shook 
their  heads  angrily.  One,  even  as  he  tried 
to  reply,  sank  into  a  limp  heap  with  a  dark 
stream  trickling  from  a  hole  in  his  forehead. 
His  comrade  bent  low  to  reload  his  ride. 
With  the  shouting  of  many  hoarse  voices 
the  dark  mass  up  forward  came  charging 
down  the  corridor.  Doane  was  firing  into 
them  when  MacKail  and  the  .Australian 
caught  hb  arm  and  drew  him  back  through 
the  doorway.  From  that  position,  how¬ 
ever,  all  three  could  shoot  the  blue-clad  at¬ 
tackers  as  they  plunged  by  the  opening. 

Then  they  had  to  defend  themselves. 
The  soldiers  came  on  by  dozens.  Doane 
had  hb  second  clip  of  cartridges  in  hb 
pbtol. 

“Get  backr’  he  shouted  to  the  others. 
‘Guard  the  steps — thev’ll  be  coming  up  for 
loot!” 

They  retreated.  Two  bodies  lay  hud¬ 
dled  on  the  steps  they  had  left  but  a  few 
nroments  earlier.  A  few  dead  women  were 
.  J>n  the  deck,  and  three  blue  soldiers. 
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Events  they  stepped  over  the  boiiies  and 
mounted  to  the  deck  above,  all  three  men 
their  faculties  sharpened  by  the  ugly  thrill 
of  combat  to  a  supernormal  degree,  took  in 
the  details  of  what  wa§  evidently  accepted 
among  these  republican  rebels  as  their  uni¬ 
form — a  suit  of  unmistakably  American 
woolen  underwear,  the  drawers  supported 
by  bright-colored  American  suspenders; 
socks  worn  outside  (like  the  suspenders) 
with  garters  that  bore  the  trade-mark  name 
of  an  American  city,  and  finally,  American 
shoes.  So  the  enthusiasm  of  these  young 
revolutionists  for  the  greatest  of  republics 
found  expression!  And  across  the  breast 
of  each,  lettered  on  a  strip  of  white  cloth, 
was  the  inscription  that  Sun  Shi-pi  had  so 
glibly  translated  as  “Dare  to  Die.”  Sun 
must  have  brought  these  supposedly  West¬ 
ern  uniforms  along  in  his  peer’s  trunks. 

IT  WAS  never  to  be  known  what  surpris¬ 
ing  incidents  had  preceded  this  sudden 
slaughter.  The  chief  engineer  might  have 
told,  but  his  mutilated  body  Doanc  found, 
on  his  second  attempt  to  get  through,  lying 
just  across  the  sill  of  the  engine-room. 

The  entire  battle  lasted  barely  half  an 
hour.  It  was,  for  the  white  folk,  a  period 
of  confusion  and  terror.  Toward  the  end, 
the  blue  men,  utter  outlaws  now,  made 
rush  after  rush  up  the  various  stairways 
and  ladders, .  only  to  be  fought  back  at 
every  point  by  the  white  men  and  the  few 
surviving  officers  of  his  Excellency’s  force. 
They  were  like  the  most  primitive  of  sav¬ 
ages,  knowing  neither  fear  nor  reason. 
The  blood-lust  that  at  times  captures  the 
spirit  of  this  normally  phlegmatic  and  rea¬ 
sonable  people  drove  them  for  the  time  to 
the  point  of  madness. 

At  last,  however,  they  drew  off  below. 
Two  of  the  boats  were  within  their  reach. 
These  they  lowered,  and  despite  the  speed 
of  steamer  and  current,  though  not  with¬ 
out  evident  loss  of  life,  they  get  them  over, 
tumbled  into  them,  and  f^  away  into  the 
night  astern. 

Then  for  the  first  and  last  time  this  night 
Doane  saw  the  redoubtable  Tom  Sung. 
He  stood  in  the  nearer  boat,  brandishing  a 
rifle  and  screeching  wild  phrases  in  Chi¬ 
nese. 

MacKail  took  the  engine-room.  Captain, 
Benjamin,  still,  grimly,  pistol  in  hand, 
held  the  pilot  to  his  ta^.  There  was  no 
crew  to  clean  the  shambles  below  decks, 
yet  with  the  few  loyal  soldiers  who  had 
managed  to  hide  away  now  at  the  furnaces, 
the  steamer  w’ound  her  way  steadily  up¬ 
stream. 

Doane  found  what  had  once  been  the 
earnest  Sun  Shi-pi  in  the  starboard  corri¬ 
dor,  below.  On  his  body  was  the  uniform, 
white  brassard  and  motto  of  the  “Dare  to 
They  had  beheaded  him. 
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Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandmff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  ypu  don’t. 

The  best  w^  to  get  rid  of  dandmff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring ;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  mb  it  in 
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By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandmff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
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Liquid  Arvon  at  any  dmg  store.  A  four- 
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Dies.”  They  had  beheaded  him. 

The  passengers,  clad  and  half  clad,  ner¬ 
vous,  talkative,  hung  about  the  decks. 
The  two  teachers,  curiously  self-possessed, 
sat  side  by  side  at  the  dining-table.  From 
the  quarters  of  his  Excellency,  aft,  came 
the  continuous  sound  of  women  moaning 
and  wailing.  It  was,  to  the  eye,  but 
a  river  steamer  plowing  up-stream  in  the 
moonlight.  But  to  the  senses  of  th<^ 
aboard  the  situation  was  already  an  in¬ 
credible  memory  while  yet  sleepi^mgged 
eyes  were  slowly  opening. 

In  his  spacious  cabin,  his  eyes  shaded 
from  the  electric  light  by  a  screen  of  jade 
set  in  tulip  wood,  dress^  in  his  robes  of 
ceremony,  wearing  the  ruby-crowned  hat 
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of  state  "ith  the  down-slanting  peacock 
{(tther>  his  Excellency  sat  quietly  reading 
the  prece  pts  of  Chuang  Tzu.  ‘ 

“Hui  Tzu  asked” — (he  read)  ‘Are  there, 
then,  men  who  have  no  passions?  If  he 
be  a  man,  how  can  he  be  without  pas 

jiODS?’ 

“  ‘By  a  man  without  passions,’  replied 
Chuang  Tzu,  ‘I  mean  one  who  permits 
neither  evil  nor  good  to  disturb  his  inner 
hie.  but  accepts  whatever  comes.  .  .  . 
The  pure  men  of  old  neither  loved  life  nor 
hiH  death.  Cheerfully  they  played  their 
parts,  patiently  awaited  the  end.  This  is 
what  is  called  not  to  lead  the  heart  away 
from  Tao.  .  .  .  The  true  ’  sage  ignores 
God;  he  ignores  man;  he  ignores  a  be¬ 
ginning;  he  ignores  matter;  he  accepts  life 
as  it  may  be  and  is  not  overwhelmed.  If 
he  fail,  what  matters  it?  If  be  succeed,  is 
H  not  that  he  was  provided  through  no  ef¬ 
fort  of  his  own  with  the  energy  necessary 
to  succcs-'..  .  .  .  The  life  of  man  passes 
like  a  galloping  horse,  changing  at  every 
turn.  What  should  he  do;  what  should  he 
not  do?  It  passes  as  a  sunbeam  passes  a 
gnall  opening  in  a  wall — here  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  gone.  .  .  .  Let  knowledge 
stop  at  the  unknowable.  That  is  per¬ 
fection.’” 

IV 

IT  IS  to  be  doubted  if  even  Doane  gave  re¬ 
gard  at  the  moment  to  the  possible  origin 
of  the  fire.  It  had  spread  through  two  or 
three  of  the  upper  cabins  by  way  of  the 
ventilating  grills  when  he  appeared,  and 
was  roaring  out  through  a  doorway  by  the 
time  he  heard  the  new  outcry  and  ran  to 
the  spot.  The  white  men  were  rushing 
about.  Rocky  Kane,  collarless,  disheveled, 
was  fumbling  ineffectually  at  the  emergency 
fire  hose;  him  Doane  pushed  aside.  But 
the  flames  spread  amazingly;  worked 
through  the  grillwork  from  cabin  to  cabin; 
soon  were  licking  at  the  walls  and  furniture 
of  the  social  hall. 

Doane  left  Dawley  Kane  and  Tex  Con¬ 
nor— an  oddly  matched  couple — manning 
the  hose,  others  at  work  with  the  chemical 
otinguishers,  while  he  went  forward 
through  the  thickening  smoke  to  the  bridge. 

Captain  Benjamin  said,  huskily,  almost 
apologetically — his  eyes  red  and  staring, 
his  face  haggard — ‘‘I’m  beaching  her.” 

.\nd  in  another  moment  she  struck, 
where  the  chaimel  ran  close  under  an 
island. 

Lo^’ering  the  boats  without  a  crew 
proved  dfficult.  .\lready  the  fire  had 
reached  those  fonvard.  Doane,  the  other 
mate  and  MacKail  did  what  they  could. 
The  Chmese  women  crowded  hither  and 
thither,  screaming,  rendering  order  impos¬ 
sible,  In  the  confusion  one  boat  drifted 
ofl  with  only  Connor,  the  Manila  Kid,  and 
Miss  Carmichael. 

Captain  Benjamin  was  cut  off  by  the 
t|uick  prjgress  of  the  flames.  The  whole 
iorward  end  of  the  cabin  structure  was 
BOW  a  roaring  furnace,  fortunately  working 
forward  on  the  up-stream  breeze,  rather 
fftBB  aft.  The  flames  blazed  from  moment 
to  moment  higher;  ^rks  danced  higher 
yet;  the  heat  was  intense.  Doane  sent  the 
^roy  and  his  suite  below,  aft,  where  the 
«ck  was  still  strewn  with  bodies  and  slip¬ 
py  with  blood.  With  three  available 
boats,  fighting  back  the  crowding  women 
the  more  excitable  among  his  Excel- 
•®cy’s  secretaries,  he  sent  ashore,  first 
then  his  Excellency  and  the  men. 
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Never  Sleep 

With  a  film-coat  on  your  teeth 

All  slalemeHts  approved  by  authorities 


Millions  of  people  on  retiring  now  com¬ 
bat  the  film  on  teeth.  They  fight  it  day  by 
day.  And  those  glistening  teeth  seen 
everywhere  now  form  one  of  the  results. 

You  6we  yourself  a  trial  of  this  new  teeth- 
cleaning  method.  Dentists  everywhere 
advise  it.  The  results  it  brings  are  all- 
important,  and  they  do  not  come  without  it. 

What  fUm  does 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  viscous  film. 
Feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It  clingy  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays.  And  dentists 
now  trace  most  tooth  troubles  to  it. 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  end 
film.  So,  despite  all  brushing,  much  film 
remains,  to  cause  stain,  tartar,  germ 
troubles  and  decay. 

Watch  the 

You  will  see  afid  fe^  results  from  Pep- 
sodent  which  brushing,  never  brought 
you  heretofore.  A  week’s  use,  we  think, 
will  amaze  you. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  multi¬ 
plies  the  starch'  digestant  in  the  saliva, 
to  digest  all  starch  deposits  that  cling. 
One  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva 
to  neutralize  mouth  acids. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant 
I  combined  with  two  other  n^d- 
em  requisites.  Now  advised  by 
leading  dentists  everywhere  and 
supplied  by  all  druggists  in 
large  tubes. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Ways  to  combat  it 

Dental  science, -after  years  of  research, 
has  found  .effective  ways  to  fight  film. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  Together  they  bring,  in  modern 
opinion,  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

These  five  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent— a  tooth  paste 
which  complies  with  all  the  new  require¬ 
ments.  And  a  ten-day  tube  is  now  sent 
free  to  everyone  who  asks. 

teeth  whiten 

polished  that  film  cannot  easily  cling. 

Watch'  these  effects.  Send  the  coupon 
for  a  10 -Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  viscous  film.  Note  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  dis¬ 
appears. 

The  book  we  send  explains  all  these 
results.  Judge  what  they  mean  to  you 
and  yours._  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you 
won’t  forget. 


46.T 

10-Day  Tube  Free  • . 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  893,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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“DANDERINE” 


Girls!  Save  Your  Hair  and 
Make  It  Abundant  1 


Immediately  after  a  ‘‘Dandeiine”  ma»- 
aage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustre 
and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as 
heavy  and  plentiful,  because  each  hair 
seems  to  fluff  and  thicken.  Don’t  let  your 
hair  stay  lifeless,  colorless,  plain  or  scrag* 
gly.  You,  too,  want  lots  of  long,  strong, 
beautiful  hair. 

A  35*cent  bottle  of  delightful  ’’Dander* 
ine”  freshens  your  scalp,  <mecks  dandruff 
and  frilling  hair.  This  stimulating  ’’beauty* 
tonic”  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fading  hair 
that  youthful  brightness  and  abundant 
thickness. 


All  Drugstores  and  Toilet 
Counters  sell  Danderine 


ImUtutlon  wtUi  natloDSI  pstronace  rtnaclr  — 4«rn<  by 
tw  Maissl  pntMaiw,  hu  writtra  a  288-pafe  book,  Mllng 
bow  he  cured  hlmaelf.  Contatiu  deflnlte  and  auUiorttatlve 
iDtormatlon.  Sent  anywhere  to  readem  of  Everybody'a 
tor  25  cents  coin  or  stamps  to  rover  postage  and  mailing. 
Address 

BENiAbfIN  N.  BOCUE.  Pratideel 
2199  Bogus  Bulldtag,  IsdlaeapoHs.  Indlaea 


Hui  Fei — she  had  slipped  hastily  into  the 
little  Chinese  costume  she  wore  at  their 
midnight  talk,  and  had  thrown  about  it  an 
opera  cloak  from  New  York — went  in  one 
of  the  first  boats;  Doane  himself  handed 
her  in.  The  two  teachers,  pale,  very  com¬ 
posed,  followed.  At  the  oars  were  two  of 
the  customs  men,  faces  streaked  with 
grime  and  sweat. 

To  his  Excellency,  as  the  last  boats  got 
away,  Doane  said — 

“I  will  follow  you  soon.  I  must  look 
once  more  for  the  Captain.” 

“I  will  send  back  a  boat,”  said  the  vice¬ 
roy. 

“Thank  you,  no,”  Doane  replied,  “I  will 
swim;”  and  forthwith  he  ran  up  to  the 
upper  and  promenade  decks.  There  was 
no  sound  save  the  roaring  and  crackling  of 
the  fire.  In  the  large  after  cabin  stood  the 
six-fold  Ming  screen.  Quickly  he  folded 
it;  there  seemed  a  chance  of  getting  it 
a^ore. 

He  stepped  out  on  deck.  There, 
clear  aft,  leaning  against  the  cabin 
wall,  stood  Rocky  K^e,  like  a  man  half 
asleep,  rubbing  ^  eyes,  and  crouching 
against  his  knee,  clingLig  to  his  hand,  was 
the  little  princess  in  her  gay  golden  yellow 
vest  over  the  flowered  skirt ,  and  her  quaint 
hood  of  foxskin. 

Doane  caught  the  young  man’s  shoul¬ 
der;  swung  him  about;  looked  closely  into 
the  dull  eyes  Math  the  tiny  pupils. 

“So!”  he  cried — “that  again,  eh!” 

“I  can’t  understand” — thus  Rocky — “I 
don’t  see  how  it  could  have  happened.  It 
couldn’t  have  been  my  fault.” 

He  was  quite  unstnmg.  Doane  saw  now 
that  his  head  had  been  burned  above  one 
ear;  and  the  hand  that  pressed  his  face  was 
blistered  white. 

“It  wasn’t  my  fault!  I  found  myself  out 
on  deck.  I  tried  to  get  the  hose.” 

“Yes,  I  saw  you.  Quick — get  below.” 
Doane  lifted  the  little  princess  tenderly 
into  his  arms. 

Rocky  was  still  incoherently  talking; 
promising  reform;  blaming  himself  in  the 
next  breath  after  hotly  defending  himself. 
His  voice  was  somewhat  thick.  He  was 
drowsy — swayed  and  stumbled  as  he 
moved  toward  the  stairs. 

Doane,  speaking  gently  in  Chinese  to  the 
child,  stood  a  moment  considering.  The 
heat  was  becoming  intolerable.  It 
wouldn’t  do  to  keep  the  little  one  here. 
Whatever  might  have  become  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  there  was  certainly  no  moving  for¬ 
ward.  He  descended  the  stairs. 

Below,  the  boy  faced  him. 

“I’m  no  good,”  he  whimpered.  “I  can’t 
wake  up.  Hit  me— do  something — I 
won’t  be  like  this.” 

Doane  considered  him  during  a  brief  in¬ 
stant.  They  were  imder  a  light,  their  feet 
slipping  on  the  deck,  bodies  lying  about. 

With  the  flat  of  his  hand,  then,  Doane 
struck  the  side  of  the  boy’s  head  that  was 
not  burned;  struck  harder  than  he  meant, 
for  the  boy  went  down,  and  then,  after 
sprawling  about,  got  muttering  to  his  feet. 

“It’s  all  right!”  he  cried  unsteadily.  “I 
asked  you  to  do  it.  I’m  going  to  get  hold 
of  myself.  I’ve  been  no  good — rotten. 
I’ve  touched  bottom.  But  I’m  going  to 
fight  it  out — get  somewhere.”  His  ego¬ 
tism,  even  now,  amazingly  held  him.  But 
his  pupils  were  widening  a  little;  he  was  in 
earnest,  crying  bitterly  out  of  a  drugged 
mind  and  consciehce.  And  Doane,  look- 
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ing  down  at  him,  felt  stirring  in  his  heart 
(though  curiously  mixed  with  a  twinge  of 
jealousy  for  his  youth  and  the  hq)es  b^ 
fore  him)  somet^g  of  the  sympathy  hh 
long  deep  experience  had  instilled  there 
toward  blindly  struggling  young  folk. 
Boys,  after  aU,  were  normally  egotists. 
.And  Heaven  knew  this  boy  had  so  far  been 
given  no  sort  of  a  chance! 

Doane  led  the  way  clear  aft.  The  heat 
w’as  terrific.  From  a  row  of  fire  buckets 
he  sprinkled  the  little  princess;  bathed  her 
temples.  The  water  was  warm,  but  it 
hel^d. 

Young  Kane,  with  a  nervous  movement, 
suddenly  picked  up  one,  then  another,  of 
the  buckets  and  dashed  them  over  himyif 
Distinctly  he  was  coming  to  life. 

“W’e  may  never  come  out  of  this,  Mr. 
Doane,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  terrible  fix." 
More  and  more,  as  he  came  slowly  awake, 
he  was  dramatizing  the  situation  and  him¬ 
self.  “But  I  want  to  say  this.  I’ve  never 
known  a  man  like  you.  You’re  fine— you’re 
big — ^you’ve  help^  me  as  no  one  eli  has 
I’ll  never  be  like  you — it  isn’t  m  me.  I’ve 
already  gone  as  close  to  hell  as  a  man  can 
go  and  perhaps  still  save  himself - ” 

“Can  you  swim?”  asked  Doane  shortly. 

“I — why,  yes,  a  little.  I’m  not  what 
you’d  call  r.  ctrong  swimmer.” 

Doane  was  wetting  the  princess’s  face 
and  his  own.  There  would  be  little  time 
left.  He  found  a  slight  diificuUy  in 
breathing.  There  was  smoke  r.  dw,  as  wdl; 
evidently  the  fire  had  eaten  threugh,  for¬ 
ward,  to  the  lower  decks. 

“They  won’t  be  able  to  get  a  boat  back 
here,”  he  said,  and  quietly  pointed  out  the 
still  blazing  pieces  of  board  that,  after 
whirling  into  the  air,  were  drifting  by.  A 
blast  of  heat  swept  about  them,  indicating 
a  change  of  wind. 

“Wait  here  a  moment  for  me.”  he 
added.  “I  must  make  one  more  effort  to 
find  Captain  Benjamin.  If  that  fails,  we 
can  swim  ashore.” 

V 

He  tried  working  his  way  forward 
when  the  heat  proved  too  great  in  the 
corridor,  climbing  out  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  hull.  But  the  flames  were  eating 
steadily  aft;  he  could  not  get  far.  Beaten 
back,  he  returned  to  the  stem  to  discover 
that  the  child  and  Rocky  Kane  were  gone. 
After  a  moment  he  saw  them  in  the  water, 
a  few  rods  away,  first  a  gleam  of  yellow 
that  would  be  the  jacket  of  the  little  prin¬ 
cess,  then  their  two  heads  close  together. 

He  lowered  himself  down  a  boat-line 
and  swam  after  them.  In  the  water  this 
giant  was  as  easily  at  home  as  in  any  form 
of  exerci^  on  land.  Within  the  year  he 
had  swum  at  night,  alone,  for  the  sheer 
vital  pleasure  the  use  of  his  strength 
brought  him.  the  nine  miles  from  Wusung 
to  Shanghai — slipping  between  jui^  a^ 
steamers,  past  the  anchored  warships^ 
a  great  P.  &  O.  liner  from  Bombay. 
w’ater  was  cool,  refreshing.  He  streteW 
his  full  length  in  it,  rolling  his  face  uim 
as  one  arm  and  then  the  other  reached 
out  in  slow,  powerful  strokes. 

Young  Kane  was  having  no  easy  tn« 
of  it.  He  was  clearly  out  of  wind.  Am 
the  child  whimpered  as  she  clung  tightly 
about  his  neck. 

“I  gave  you  up,”  he  sputtered  weakly. 
Then  added,  with  an  evidence  of  spirit  that 
Doane  found  not  displeasing:  “No,  don  I 
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take  her,  please!  Just  steady  me  a  little.” 
He  was  struggling  in  short  strokes,  splash¬ 
ing  a  good  deal.  “We  ought  to  touch  bot¬ 
tom  now  pretty  quick.” 

Sampans  and  the  boats  of  the  cormorant 
fishers  were  edging  into  the  wide  circle  of 
ight  about  the  steamer,  .\long  the  shore 
i  the  island  clustered  the  groups  of  man- 
larins,  their  silk  and  satin  robes  forming  a 
iright  spot  in  the  vivid  picture. 

Doane  foimd  the  sand  then;  walked  a 
^tle  way  and  helped  the  nearly  exhausted 
l)oy  to  his  feet. 

“They’re  coming  down  the  shore,”  said 
{ocky,  trj’ing,  without  great  success,  to 
^k  casually. 

Doane  looked  up  and  saw  them  run¬ 
ning — white  men,  Chinese  servants,  man¬ 
darins  holding  up  their  robes,  women,  and 
last,  walking  rapidly,  his  Excellency. 

It  was  Hui  Fei,  throwing  off  her  cloak 
and  running  lightly  ahead,  who  took  the 
frightened  child  from  young  Kane’s  arms 
and  carried  her  tenderly  up  the  bank. 
There  as  the  attendants  gathered  anx¬ 
iously  about  them,  she  tossed  the  child 
high,  petted  her,  kissed  her,  until  the  tears 
gave  place  to  laughter.  The  tall  eunuch 
wrapped  the  little  princess  then  in  his  own 
coat;  and  Hui  Fei  accepted  the  ojjera  cloak 
that  transformed  her  again  in  an  instant 
from  a  slimly  quaint  Chinese  girl  to  a 
young  woman  of  New  York. 

D<^e  stood  by.  Toward  him  she  did 
not  look.  But  to  Rocky  Kane,  who  lay  on 
the  bank,  she  turned  with  bright  eagerness. 

He  got,  not  without  effort,  to  his  feet. 

Smiling — happily,  it  seemed  to  the  be¬ 
wildered,  brooding  Doane — she  gave  him 
her  hand;  led  him  to  meet  her  father. 

“You  have  met  Mr.  Kane,”  she  said. 
“It  was  he  who  save’  little  sister.  He  risk’ 
his  life  to  bring  her  here,  father.” 

Rocky,  throwing  back  his  hair  and 
brushing  the  w’ater  from  his  eyes,  stood,  his 
sensitive  face  working  nervously,  very 
straight,  very  respectful,  and  took  the  hand 
<rf  the  viceroy. 

There  was,  then,  manhood  in  him.  The 
viceroy  recognized  the  fact  in  his  friendly 
smile.  Hui  Fei  plainly  recognized  it  as  she 
walked,  chatting  brightly,  at  his  side, 
while  he  bent  on  her  a  gaze  of  boyish 
adoration. 

AS  FOR  Doane,  he  moved  away  un- 
observed;  dropped  at  length  on  a 
knoll,  rested  his  great  head  on  his  hands,  and 
gazed  out  at  the  blazing  steamer.  She  would 
soon  be  quite  gone.  Poor  Benjamin  was 
gone  already ;  a  strange  little  man,  one  of  the 
many  that  drift  through  life  without  a 
sense  of  direction,  always  bewildered  about 
it,  always  hoping  vaguely  for  some  better 
lot.  It  had  been  a  tragic  night ;  and  yet  all 
this  horror  would  soon  seem  but  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  spreading  revolution.  It  had 
sdways  been  so  in  China.  In  each  rebel¬ 
lion,  as  in  the  mighty  conquests  of  the 


Mongols  and  the  Manchus,  death  had 
stalked  everywhere  with  a  casual  terrible¬ 
ness.  Life  meant,  at  best,  so  little. 
Genghis  Khan’s  men  had  boasted  of  slay¬ 
ing  twenty  millions  in  the  northwestern 
provinces  alone  within  the  span  of  a  single 
decade.  The  new  trouble  must  inevitably 
run  its  course;  and  what  a  course  it  might 
prove  to  be!  From  the  mere  effort  to  face  j 
this  immediate  future  Doane  found  his 
mind  recoiling;  much  as  strong  minds 
were  to  recoil,  only  three  years  later,  when 
the  German  army  should  march  through 
Belgium. 

He  gave  up  that  problem,  came  down 
to  the  particular  thought  of  this  swiftly 
growing  new  love  that  had  stolen  into  his 
heart.  The  hope  of  personal  happiness 
had  passed  now.  Self  seemed,  like  the  life 
to  which  it  so  eagerly  clung,  not  to  matter. 
Instead  that  hope  was  growing  into  a  pro¬ 
found  tenderness  toward  the  girl.  She 
was,  after  all — the  thought  came  start¬ 
lingly — about  the  age  of  his  own  daughter, 
Betty,  whom  he  had  not  seen  during  these 
three  strange  years.  Betty  and  her  jour¬ 
nalist  husband  would  be  somew’here  in 
Turkestan  now;  he  was  studying  central 
.Asia  for  a  book,  she  sketching  the  native 
types.  For  a  long  time  no  letter  had 
come.  It  was  a  fine  experience,  this  un¬ 
bidden  stir  of  the  emotions,  this  thrill. 
There  was  mystery'  in  it,  and  wonder. 
Merely  to  have  that  almost  youthful  re¬ 
sponsiveness  still  at  call  within  his  breast 
w’as  an  indication  that  life  might  yet  hold, 
even  for  him,  the  derelict,  rich  promise. 
.And  it  was  a  reminder,  now,  to  his  clearing 
brain  that  his  life  must  be  service.  He 
must  find  terms  on  which  to  offer  himself, 
his  gifts.  His  spirit  had  been  molded, 
after  all,  to  no  lesser  end. 

The  viceroy  drew  away  then  from  the 
group  about  the  child;  came  deliber¬ 
ately  along  the  bank.  The  increasing  tender¬ 
ness  Doane  felt  tow’ard  Hui  Fei  reached 
also  to  her  father,  who  was  facing  with  such 
fine  dignity  the  grim  ending  of  a  richly 
useful  life.  Now,  perhaps,  he  could  plead 
with  him  for  the  daughter’s  sake,  ^me- 
how,  certainly,  happiness  must  be  found 
for  her.  In  pleading  he  would  be  serving 
her. 

His  brain  was  swinging  into  something 
near  balance;  it  was,  after  all,  a  good 
brain,  trained  to  function  clearly,  mellowed 
through  patient  years  of  unhappiness.  It 
w’ould  help  him  now  to  fight  for  the  girl,  to 
save  her,  if  he  might,  from  the  dark  ways 
of  the  Forbidden  City.  She  called  herself 
so  naively  an  “.American.”  The  West  had 
thrilled  her.  She  must  not  be  given  over 
to  the  eunuch,  Chang. 

So,  even  as  he  contrived  a  sort  of  self- 
control,  even  as  he  determined  to  forget 
his  own  little  moment  of  romantic  hope¬ 
fulness.  the  lover  within  him  stood  tri¬ 
umphant  over  all  his  other  selves. 


“$1 ,000  Saved!” 

“Last  night  I  came  home  with  great 
news.  Our  savings  account  had  passed  the 
thousand  dollar  mark! 

“A  few  years  ago  I  was  making  $15  a 
week  and  it  took  every  cent  to  keep  us 
going.  Then  one  day  I  realized  why  I 
wasn’t  being  advanced  —  I  couldn’t  do 
anything  in  particular.  I  decided  right 
then  to  invest  an  hour  after  supper  each 
night  in  my  own  future,  so  I  wrote  to 
Scranton  and  arranged  for  a  course  of 
special  training. 

"Why.  in  a  few  months  I  had  a  whole' new  vision 
of  my  world  An  opening  came  and  I  was  promoted 

—  with  an  increase.  little  later  another  raise 
came  —  I  could  save  $25  a  month.  Then  another  — 
I  could  save  $50  each  pay  day.  So  it  went. 

"Today  I  am  manager  of  my  department.  We 
have  a  thousand  dollars  saved— and  there  is  a  real 
future  ahead!" 

For  30  years  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  helping  men  and  women  every 
where  to  win.  promotion,  to  earn  more  money,  to 
have  happy  prosperous  homes,  to  know  the  joy  of 
getting  ahead  in  business  and  in  life. 

You.  too.  can  prepare  right  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  yon  like 
best.  All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it.  Choose 
your  career  from  this  coupon  and  mark  and  mail 
it  now. 

-  —  ^  —  Tsait  OUT  Htns  —  —  —  ^  —  - 

IMTERNATIONkL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2660,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

BxpWn,  wtthoiit  obUaattna  mo.  how  I  can  qusUty  tor  tho 
position,  or  la  tbs  snbjoel,  b«/ar«  which  I  mark  X. 

□■uoTuoaL  ixaixnx  ■□salesmanship 

"xuvwto  Uahttim  SM  Kvi.  I  '  ADVERTISING 
BIsctilc  WIrtax  I  .  Wlaidow  Trlnmor 

Tolosraph  Eaginoor  ■  I  .  Show  Card  WiMar 

Talaohoao  Work  I  .  Mgn  Paiatar 

■BOHISIOIL  BsauiER  I  ;  Rallraad  Tratoama 
ILLUSTRATING 
Carlo  oalaa 
BPSISIM  RifliaBRBXt 
Prlvata  SacraCary 
BOOEEXEPER 
Btaaaavaahrr  aad  TyiM 
Cart.  rob.  AecosawaC 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accooaiaat 
Commardal  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 


Rarblaa  Bhao  FraMra 

Toolamkar 

Gaa  Eaalaa  OasrailaB 

CIVIL  iNOimER 

Sarvaytas  aad  Raaaiao 
■IBB  rOBBRARarBXO'R 
rlOBSBT  BXaiXBBR 
Marlas  Eaglaaar 
Ship  Draltaman 
ARCHITECT 
Oaatrartar  aad  BalMra  - 
ArrbRaalaral  I 


Swoclaral  Eaglaaar 
PLOMBIBa  AS*  RBATIK 
ShoM  Malal  Worfcar 
Tailtia  Ovaraaarar  Saat. 
ongaisT 
Navlgadoo 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

RaOway  MaUdarfc 
AOTOROBILB  •tnATUM 
Aala  Bipilrbu  [ 

AORIOOLTUUl 
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Evening  on  Riverside 
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Story-Writers  Wanted 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SVC- 
CESS  IN  WRITING  FICTION-* 
cent*  to  10  cents  A  W'ORD.  W«  sett 
stories,  scenario,  and  book  M$8.  on  com¬ 
mission  ;  we  revise  them  sod  tell  you  where 
toseUthem.  STORY-WRITING 
uusbt  by  nttil.  Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
**WRlTINO  FOR  PROFIT.**  cells 
bow ;  gives  proof. 
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Pepta  OT. 


Beyond  the  silent  river. 

One  by  one, 

The  lonely  lights  of  Jersey,  slowly  growing. 
People  the  dusk  with  stars. 

The  rain  has  spun 

Quietness  on  all  things,  and  the  wind  blowing 


Bjf  Robert  Nathan 

Gathers  the  darkness. 

Southward  to  the  bay  | 

The  misty  voices  of  the  ships  are  sweeping 
Through  my  deep  heart ; 

.And  the  old,  crabbed  day 
Whispers  to  sleep,  and  finally  is  sleeping 
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ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer’*  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist  I 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying 
pirin.  Then  you  are  sure  of  getting 
true  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” — 
genuine  Aspirin  proved  safe  by 
millions  and  prescribed  by  physi¬ 
cians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac-  j 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  ! 
package”  which  contains  proper  j 
directions.  Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  j 
tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists  I 
also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.”  j 
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Atpirio  it  the  trade  mark  of  Beyer  Manufacture  of 
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The  TREATY  and  ITS  CRITIC 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


unanimously  accepted  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
English  and  American  source.  Mr.  Keynes 
protests  against  the  international  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  writes: 
“It  is  almost  as  though  the  European  con¬ 
tinental  powers  were  to  be  plac^  in  ma¬ 
jority  on  the  committee  for  the  Thames.” 
He  forgets  that  the  Thames  has  its  origin 
in'England  and  is  an  English  river,  whereas 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  have  their  origin  in 
new  countries,  for  the  benefit  of  which  im¬ 
partial  guaranties  had  necessarQy  to  be 
stipulate. 

Mr.  Keynes  complains  that  certain  eco¬ 
nomical  clauses  do  not  admit  an  imme¬ 
diate  reciprocity  to  German  trade.  Does 
he  know  that  through  Germany  the 
French  and  Belgian  factories  have  been 
systematically  ruined,  whereas  the  Ger¬ 
man  factories  remain  intact,  and  that  it  is 
in  order  to  secure  to  the  victims  of  this 
aggression  the  most  justified  protection, 
that  this  reciprocity  has  been  deferred  for 
five  years?  Mr.  Keynes  is  alarmed  about 
the  situation  of  Germany,  who  will  produce 
after  the  treaty  less  coal  than  she  will 
consiune.  Is  he  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that,  if  the  various  deliveries  de¬ 
manded  by  the  treaty  did  not  figure  there, 
France,  during  the  next  ten  years,  would 
have  a  production  of  only  twenty-four  mil¬ 
lion  tons  against  a  consumption  of  seventy- 
five  millions? 

Europe's  Economic  Unity 

HUS  owing  to  a  systematic  disregard 
of  the  reality,  and  laboring  under  the 
German  obsession  by  which  he  is  dominated, 
Mr.  Keynes  misrepresents  the  clearest  and 
the  most  unquestionable  clauses  of  the 
peace.  He  puts  in  the  middle  of  a  Europe 
which  he  considers  trifling,  a  Germany  that 
alone  is  worthy  of  interest,  and  on  this  basis 
he  rebuilds  the  world  in  the  name  of  eco¬ 
nomic  solidarity,  which  he  blames  the  medi¬ 
ators  of  peace  for  having  stupidly  neglected. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  to  hear  Mr. 
Keynes  to  know  that  such  economic  soli¬ 
darity  does  exist.  But  one  has  the  right  to 
conceive  this  solidarity  under  another  as¬ 
pect  than  that  of  Mr.  Keynes,  who  brings 
it  into  play  only  for  Germany’s  exclusive 
profit.  If,  as  he  affirms,  tWs  solidarity 
demands  that  Germany  should  be  able  to 
w'ork  and  produce,  it  requires  just  as  much 
that  France  should  also  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
j  And  if  in  this  superior  interest  an  imme¬ 
diate  help  has  to  be  extended,  it  must  be, 
so  it  seems,  to  those  whose  territory  has 
been  invaded  and  industry  destroyed,  more 
than  to  those  who  have  known  neither  in¬ 
vasion  nor  destruction.  Mr.  Keynes  for¬ 
gets  too  easily  that  if  Europe’s  economic 
prosperity  has  received  a  formidable  blow*, 
it  is  due  to  Germany’s  aggression.  Mr. 
Keynes  forgets  that  the  ruins  caused  by 
this  aggression  are  more  grievous  in  France 
than  in  Germany.  He  refuses  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  reparation  for  these  ruins  is  more 
pressing  for  the  good  of  humanity  than  the 
thousand  items  in  which  he  would  want 
to  have  Germany  profit  at  the  expense  of 
those  she  has  attacked,  devastated  and 
ruined.  In  his  mind,  Germany  is  the  center 
of  the  world.  To  Germany  he  sacrifices 
everything. 

And  here  I  am  brought  back  once  more 
to  my  first  observation.  For  want  of 
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bearing  in  mind  the  responsibility  for 
the  war,  Mr.  Keynes  refuses  to  understand 
the  precautions  the  Allies  have 
and  which  it  was  their  duty  to  take.  With 
regard  to  precautions,  the  only  ones  to 
command  his  attention  are  those  he 
claims  in  order  that  Germany  shall  not 
Suffer  too  much  from  her  defeat.  The 
negotiators  of  the  peace  have  obeyed  an¬ 
other  principle.  They  have  considered 
that  the  first  precautions  to  be  taken  were 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  terrible 
calamity  which  Gennany  spread  over  the 
worid.  Hence  their  policy  of  guaranties. 
As  between  the  authors  of  the  treaty  and 
Mr.  Keynes  this  is  the  fundamental  dis¬ 
agreement  out  of  which  all  the  others  pro¬ 
ceed.  This  disagreement  must  be  stated 
precisely,  because  it  dominates  the  debate. 
The  signers  of  the  peace  have  made  their 
choice:  the  public  will  make  its  own. 

Can  Germany  Pay? 

F  THE  point  in  question  were  only  the 

reproach  of  injustice  made  by  Mr. 
Keynes,  I  would  have  nothing  to  add.  But 
Mr.  Keynes  might  very  likely  answer  that, 
after  all,  justice  is  no  concern  of  an  econo¬ 
mist,  which  he  professes  to  be.  His  sec¬ 
ond  criticism,  which  is  his  principal  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  treaty,  is  that  it  is  unworkable, 
and  that  Germany  will  not  pay  and  will 
never  be  in  a  situation  to  pay  the  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  on  her. 

Before  proceeding  to  actual  figures,  the 
author  puts  forth  in  his  argumentation  two 
principles.  First,  that  Germany  is  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  war.  Second,  that  the 
treaty  adds  to  her  inevitable  burden  of  the 
war  the  avoidable  burden  of  a  “Carthagin¬ 
ian”  peace.  I  will  not  reiterate  what  I  have 
said,  that  the  situation  resulting  from 
the  war  is  not  that  of  Germany  alone,  but 
that  it  is  the  situation  of  all  the  belliger¬ 
ents,  and  that  between  these  belligerents 
and  Germany  there  enst  after  all  two  dif¬ 
ferences  which  Mr.  Keynes  never  men¬ 
tions:  firstly,  that  the  aggression  was 
caused  by  Germany;  secondly,  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  not  been  invaded.  I  take  Mr. 
Keynes’s  reasoning  as  he  presents  it.  I  will 
confine  it  as  he  does  to  Germany  alone,  and 
in  my  turn  I  will  set  forth  my  figures,  cer¬ 
tain  beforehand  that  Mr.  Keynes  will  chal¬ 
lenge  them,  as  he  did  in  his  book,  and  as 
he  challenged  the  damage  accounts  of 
France  and  Belgium,  if  the  conclusion 
I  draw  is  not  in  favor  of  Germany. 

In  order  to  prove  that  Germany  can 
not  pay,  Mr.  Keynes  studies  her  situation 
as  it  was  immediately  after  the  defeat  and 
the  revolution — that  is  to  say,  at  the  lowest 
point  of  her  curve.  This  method  is  defec¬ 
tive.  The  treaty  in  effect  is  based  on 
a  payment  spre^  out  over  a  period  of 
thirty  to  fifty  years.  Therefore  it  is  an 
equivalent  peri^  of  German  history  we 
have  to  consider,  and  not  the  present 
moment  only,  if  we  want  to  form  an  exact 
idea  of  her  capacity  to  pay. 

We  can  take  as  a  period  of  comparison 
the  one  from  1870  to  1914.  It  repre¬ 
sents  forty-four  years,  and  Mr.  Keynes 
himself  confesses  that  Germany’s  eco¬ 
nomic  situation'  immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  Frankfort  was  not  only  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  it  was  in  1914,  but  even  to 
that  of  France  in  1870.  Taking  this  as 
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our  staning- point — and  without  failing 
to  take  into  consideration  on  the  one  hand 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat, 
gnd  on  the  other  between  Bismarck  and 
M.  Hennann  Muller — let  us  follow  from 
1870  to  1914  Germany's  development  in 
productive  power.  A  few  figures  will 
suffice  to  enlighten  the  question.  From 
1875  to  1910,  the  German  population 
augmented  fifty-two  per  cent.;  the  mortal¬ 
ity  diminished  thirty-three  per  cent.;  the 
production  in  coal  and  in  lignite  went  up 
from  twenty-four  million  tons  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  millions;  the  number  of 
workmen  in  the  basic  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries  increased  from  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  two  millions.  This  is  the  country 
of  which  Mr.  Keynes  dares  to  aflirm  that 
first  of  all  the  war,  and  then  the  treaty, 
has  broken  its  vital  power,  and  that  it 
is  henceforth  condemned  to  a  lingering 
death.  If  one  may  judge  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  this  view  is  truly  more  than  exag¬ 
gerated. 

Now  that  this  general  observation  is 
made  on  Germany’s  probable  capacity  of 
recovery,  let  us  endeavor  to  estimate  the 
impoverishment  that  will  result  to  her 
from  the  war  and  the  peace;  and,  in  order 
to  do  it,  let  us  consider  what  was  before 
the  war,  and  what  is  now,  the  annual  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  production  over  the  consump¬ 
tion— that  is  to  say,  what  will  practically 
represent  the  means  at  her  disposal  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  annuities  in  gold.  We  know  that 
before  the  war,  and  according  to  Helf- 
ferich’s  estimate,  this  annual  surplus 
amounted  to  ten  billions  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  to  thirty-three.  What  is  the  after- 
war  situation? 

Germany  s  Productive  Power 

ERM.\NY’S  productive  force  is  con¬ 
siderably  diminished  by  the  effect  of 
the  three  following  causes:  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded;  losses  in  territory;  losses  in 
capital,  distinct  from  the  losses  in  terri¬ 
tory.  It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  these  three  causes. 

I  leave  aside  the  losses  in  killed  (one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand)  and  in 
wounded  (four  million),  whose  action  wUl 
hardly  be  lasting.  The  annual  increase 
of  the  population  before  the  war  was 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  If  we  deduct  from  this  increase  an 
eighth  (which  represents  the  reduction  in 
population  resulting  from  the  losses  in 
territory),  there  remains  an  annual  increase 
of  over  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  into 
account  the  extension,  officially  recognized, 
of  woman  and  child  labor,  and  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  effective  military  forces  to  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  it  is  certain  that, 
from  the  labor  point  of  view,  Germany,  in 
less  than  ten  years,  will  have  regained  the 
losses  caused  by  the  war. 

The  losses  in  territory  involve  a  loss  of 
popffiation  and  a  loss  of  income.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  taken  away  from  Germany  by  the 
treaty  represents  eight  million  inhabitants, 
OT  an  eighth  of  the  total  population. 
Judged  by  the  taxes,  it  is  also  an  eighth 
part  of  forty-t'-.r:e  billions  that  the  prov¬ 
ince  detached  from  Germany  represent, 
which  means  five  billion  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million.  If  we  add  to 
ffiis,  by  a  very  liberal  estimate,  one  hun- 
«fed  and  twenty-five  millions  for  the 
diminution  in  revenues  resulting  from  the 
mss  of  the  colonies,  we  may  value  at  five 


and  one-half  billions  the  total  decrease  of 
income  from  taxes  due  to  the  reduction  of 
German  territory. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Empire  German  capi¬ 
tal  resources  have  sustained,  because  of  the 
war  and  certain  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
\’ersailles,  an  important  decrease. 

The  first  element  in  this  decrease  is  the 
want  of  upkeep  and  amortization  of  the 
industrial,  agricultural  and  structural  capi¬ 
tal,  representing  about  tw’o  hundred  bil¬ 
lions  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty 
billions  which  were,  according  to  Helf- 
ferich’s  calculations,  Germany’s  total  capi¬ 
tal.  This  depreciation  can  be  estimated 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  during  four 
years,  or  forty  billions. 

On  the  other  side,  Germany  has  seen  her 
foreign  investments  diminish  by  about 
twenty  billions.  (I  mean  thereby:  trans¬ 
ferable  securities  redeemed,  five  billions; 
goods  sequestrated  by  the  .Mlies,  thirteen 
billions;  foreign  loans,  two  billions.)  The 
exhaustion  of  her  stock  of  material  repre¬ 
sents  twenty  billions.  The  damages 
caused  by  the  Russian  invasion  in  East 
Prussia,  two  billions.  Lastly,  article  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
obliges  Germany  to  pay  from  now  on  till 
May  1,  1921,  either  in  cash  or  in  products, 
twenty  billions  to  the  .Mlies. 

The  reduction  in  capital  resulting  from 
these  various  causes  is  consequently  one 
hundred  billions.  Helfferich  rated  at  six 
per  cent,  the  average  annual  net  in¬ 
terest  of  German  capital.  Consequently 
it  is  at  six  billions  that  we  can  .value 
the  decrease  in  the  annual  production 
corresponding  to  the  decrease  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  billions  capital.  By  adding  to  this 
income  decrease  of  sLx  billions  that  of 
five  and  one-half  billions  resulting  from  the 
losses  in  territory,  we  can  estimate  at 
eleven  and  one-half  billions  the  annual  re¬ 
duction  sustained  by  Germany’s  produc¬ 
tive  force,  this  productive  force  falling 
from  forty-three  billion  marks  before  the 
war  to  thirty-one  and  one-half  billions 
after  the  peace. 

Her  Reduced  Consumptioo 

UT  here  a  factor  intervenes  that  Mr. 
Keynes  scarcely  mentions,  and  on 
which  we  must  lay  stress.  I  mean  the  de¬ 
crease  in  consumption.  The  war  and  the 
peace  have  reduced  Germany’s  production: 
this  we  know.  But  they  have  also  reduced — 
and  reduced  considerably — her  consump¬ 
tion.  I  leave  aside,  as  above,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  losses  in  killed; 
because  in  both  cases  it  is  of  small  impor¬ 
tance.  But  there  remain  two  elements  that 
must  retain  our  attention:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  reduction  in  the  consumption  result¬ 
ing  from  the  losses  in  territory;  on  the 
other,  that  resulting  from  the  restriction 
in  comfort  and  the  change  in  the  general 
standard  of  living. 

The  losses  in  territory  represent  one- 
eighth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire; 
the  reduction  in  consumption  due  to  it 
can  be  estimated  at  one-eighth  of  thirty- 
three  billions,  or  four  billions.  \s  to  the 
restriction  in  comfort,  it  is  an  obvious  con¬ 
sequence  of  new  halsits  acquired  during 
war  time  and  which  the  present  high  price 
of  commodities  have  continued  to  make 
imp)erative  for  large  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  fact  that  the  subscriptions  to 
the  war  loans  have  totaled  three  hundred 
and  one  billions  and  that  the  increase  of 
deposits  in  the  saving-banks  and  in  the 
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banks  represent  twenty-eight  billions,  tends 
to  confirm  the  fact  that  consumptiwi  has 
decreased.  Several  German  economists 
estimate  this  annual  restriction  at  thir- 
teen  to  fifteen  billions,  but  these  figured 
are  perhaps  exaggerated.  By  valuing  it  at 
six  billions,  we  are  sure  of  understatini 
the  truth.  The  total  reduction  of  ^ 
sumption  is  thus  settled  at  ten  billions  the 
total  consumption  falling  from  thirty- 
-three  billions  to  twenty-three  billions. 

From  the  preceding  figures  we  can  say 
that  the  aimual  surplus  of  the  production 
over  the  consumption,  valued  before  the 
war  at  ten  billions'  (43 — 33  =  10)  can  be 
valued  after  the  war  at  eight  and  on^ 
half  billions  (31.5 — 23  =  8.5).  I  am  not 
an  economist,  and  I  set  down  these  figures 
as  a  rough  estimate,  without  presuming  to 
deduce  from  them  the  kind  of  concluskm 
Mr.  Keyiies  deduces  from  his.  I  merely 
find  therein  the  right  to  affirm  that,  when 
the  latter  declares  that  the  ma.ximum  Ger¬ 
many  can  pay  in  thirty  years — and,  with¬ 
al,  on  condition  that  the  territorial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stipulations  of  the  treaty  be  revised- 
amounts  to  two  billion  pounds  sterling,  he 
takes  undue  advantage  of  his  interest 
in  Germany,  and  in  Germany’s  prosperity 
alone. 

Notice  that  the  surplus  computed  here 
above  represents  for  the  greatest  part  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  products,  and  consequently  indicates 
a  gold  value  that  increases  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  value  of  products  expre^ 
in  gold  has  increased  in  the  past  five  years. 
A  policy  of  restriction  can  develop  still 
more  tlm  surplus  and  increase  the  funds 
available  by  Germany  for  the  settling  of 
her  debt.  Observe  also  that,  contrary  to 
the  situation  of  all  the  victorious  countries 
(except  the  United  States),  for  which  the 
w'ar  has  resulted  in  a  heavy  foreign  indebt¬ 
edness,  Germany  emerges  from  the  war,  be 
cause  of  the  blockade  organized  against  her, 
without  an  exterior  debt  worth  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Keynes  deems  that  during  many 
years  to  come  these  annuities  w  ill  not  be  able 
to  exceed  one  hundred  million  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  (or  two  billion  marks  gold).  The  figures 
just  examined  allow  us  to  affirm  that  he 
is  mistaken,  and  that  the  same  prejudices 
which  mislead  him  in  his  appreciation  of 
what  is  just  and  imjust,  confuse  also  his 
view  of  the  economic  situation.  The  fifteen 
lines  in  which  he  disdainfully  discards  the 
argument  outlined  above  can  not  suffice  to 
justify  his  criticism  of  the  treaty. 

Tlie  ''Blank  Ckeck"  Indemnity 

IDONT  know,  and  no  one  does,  what 
Germany  will  be  able  to  pay,  either  in 
five  or  in  ten  years.  It  is  precisely  tmuse 
no  one  to-day  can  know  it  that  the' heads 
of  the  Allied  Governments  and  their  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  end  of  April.  1919,  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  payment  included  in  the  treaty, 
which  (the  total  of  the  indemnity  being 
settled  at  the  latest  on  May  1,  1921) 
fides  to  the  Commission  of  Reparations 
the  task  of  establishing  each  year  the  sum 
total  and  the  manner  of  the  annual  pay¬ 
ments.  When  those  stipulations  were  ^ 
down,  Mr.  Keynes  was  attached  to  the 
British  delegation.  Notes  from  his  om 
pen,  which  express  these  principleSi 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  w 
documents  of  the  Conference,  and  they 
have  been  in  my  possession.  After  having 
given  his  resignation  on  the  followi^ 
seventh  of  June,  he  immediately  devoted 
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(lis  leisure  to  disowning  the  arguments 
he  developed  the  very  day  before,  and  to 
discrediting  as  best  he  could  the  work  on 
which  he  had  actively  collaborated.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  authority  of  the 
treaty  or  the  authority  of  Mr.  Keynes’s 
book  will  thereby  be  diminished. 

It  is  my  duty  in  concluding  to  add  that 
this  book,  condemnable  in  its  principle 
and  unsound  in  its  basis,  is  dangerous  in 
its  consequences. 

Dangerous  Effects  of  Criticism 

WITHOUT  implicating  Mr.  Keynes 
personally,  I  am  obliged  to  remark 
that  his  views  have  found  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  international  financial  organi¬ 
zations,  which  have  reasons,  too  well  known , 
for  desiring  a  hasty  and  indulgent  settlement 
of  the  German  indemnity.  Many  among 
them,  indeed,  not  only  in  neutral  countries 
but  even  in  several  allied  countries,  have 
assumed,  on  the  mark  as  well  as  on  Ger¬ 
man  securities,  speculative  commitments 
that  imperatively  demand  a  prompt  and 
favorable  liquidation  of  the  German  indebt¬ 
edness,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  to  their 
advantage  the  transaction  they  have  be¬ 
gun,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  rights  of  the  mutilated,  the  wid¬ 
ows  and  the  orphans.  The  triumphant 
success  which  Mr.  Keynes  himself  and  his 
book  met  with  in  these  spheres,  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  immediate  interest  that  some 
found  in  making  his  ideas  prevail.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  make  him  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.  But  it  is  necessary,  in 
revealing  matters  as  they  stand,  to  point 
out  that  this  book,  with  its  air  of  scientific 
authority,  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  spec¬ 
ulators. 

Politically  its  influence  has  not  been  less 
detestable.  In  the  relations  between  na¬ 
tions,  everything  is  not  exclusively  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  coal,  ore,  importation  and  exporta¬ 
tion.  There  are  also  spiritual  and  psycho¬ 
logical  questions,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  through 
his  absolute  intention  of  disregarding  them, 
narrows  himself  down  to  an  incomplete 
and  false  view  of  human  realities.  The 
campaign  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the 
treaty  has,  in  this  respect,  had  a  pernicious 
influence. 

It  has  given  France  the  impression 
that  the  Allies  were  indifferent  to  her 
trials,  and  preferred  their  own  commercial 
satisfaction  to  her  rights.  It  has  specially 
given  Germany  the  illusion  that,  no  sooner 
was  the  ink  of  the  signers  dry,  than  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  had  become  a  scrap  of 
paper,  like  the  one  of  which  von  Beth- 
mann-HoUweg  spoke  in  1914.  All  the  fail¬ 
ures  to  execute  its  provisions  recorded  for 
six  months  against  Germany — her  jrefusal 
to  disarm  and  her  refusal  to  pay;  the  at¬ 
tempt  by  force  of  arms  like  the  one  of 
Kapp;  and  the  revolutionary  troubles 
like  those  of  the  Ruhr — are  direct  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  views  that  have  taken  hold 
of  the  minds  of  our  enemies  of  yesterday, 
due  to  Mr.  Keynes’s  campaign  and  the  echo 
it  has  foimd  among  them. 

Germany — and  she  has  shown  it  before 
and  during  the  war — has  a  limited  psy¬ 
chology.  If  she  Is  convdnced  that  the 
Allies,  who  have  made  a  rigorous  treaty  be¬ 
cause  the  ruins  of  the  war  were  immense, 
but  who  have  made  a  treaty  that  is  just  be¬ 
cause  these  ruins  were  the  work  of  the 
agressors,  will  exact  by  every  means  the 
execution  of  this  treaty,  she  will  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  insure  its  execution,  and  she  wil’ 
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men,  ner  economic  situation  that  prevents 
Germany  from  surrendering  her  cannon 
or  that  obliges  her  to  build  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  her  big  cities  aviation  sheds 
camouflaged  as  bams,  where  Allied  of¬ 
ficers  constantly  discover  dozens  of  ma¬ 
chines  armed  and  ready  to  take  their 
flight? 

Evidently  not;  and  this  problem,  I 
repeat  it,  is  first  of  all  of  a  psychological 
Older.  The  truth  is  that  Germany  b 
determined  not  to  desist  in  her  refusal, 
becau^  she  believes  that  this  refusal  will 
bear  no  consequences.  Mr.  Keynes’s  book, 
and  the  success  that  has  been  vouchsafed 
him  by  certain  people,  are  greatly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  state  of  mind. 

This,  1  therefore,  is  another  reason  why 
we  shoiild  condemn  Mr.  Keynes’s  book. 
This  book,  inelegant  in  its  origin,  partial 
in  its  spirit,  subjected  to  a  narrow  material¬ 
ism,  appears  to  me  the  negation  of  all 
the  war  aims  of  the  Allies.  Its  great  weak¬ 
ness  is  to  admit  as  a  postulate  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  necessarily  the  economic  center  of 
Europe,  and  to  subordinate  everj'thing  to 
this  thesis.  An  astonishing  indulgence 
toward  Germany;  the  blind  acceptance  of 
all  the  German  arguments;  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  tmconscious  of  all  interest  that 
is  not  German,  to  discuss  only  the  figures 
that  are  non-German,  to  be  moved  to  pity 
only  by  the  German  sufferings;  a  complete 
forgetfulness  of  the  origin  of  the  war  and 
of  the  basis  of  the  peace;  a  systematic 
mbunderstanding  of  the  honest,  though 
imperfect,  effort  made  by  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  to  safeguard,  without  violating  the 
rights  of  the  vanquished,  the  much-more- 
to-be-respected  rights  of  the  victims  of  Ger¬ 
man  aggression — all  these  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  and  the  aggravation  of  his  initial 
error.  This  book,  written  in  brilliant  lan¬ 
guage,  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  talent 
1  serves  the  worst  of  causes.  His  statement, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  his  charge  against  the 
Allies,  does  not  stand  close  examination; 
but  it  can  be  dangerous  for  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  superficial  reading.  There 
are  books  that  are  bad  acts.  I  fear  that 
this  is  one  of  them,  and  that  it  has  already 
done  much  harm. 
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Tier  upon  tier. 

Cell  upon  tiny  cell, 

They  rise  in  the  night. 

Glowing  amber  against  a  somber  sky 
Like  monstrous  honeycombs. 

Honeycombs!  That’s  what  they  are. 
Those  lights  from  city  windows 
Ranged  so  compactly  in  the  hive. 

Street  after  crowded  street. 

Honeycomb  packed  with  the  essence 
Of  human  desires; 

With  a  wild  tang  of  unrestraint. 

With  a  bitter  tang  of  hate,  yes. 

But  mostly  with  the  rich,  sweet  harvest 
Of  your  hearts,  O  men  and  women: 
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“SOME  TALK  of 
ALEXANDER—' 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

her  husband  was  a  street  bookmaker. 
His  beat  was  down  in  the  docks’  quarter. 
He  was  out  all  day  from  inunediately  after 
breakfast  until  late  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning.  She  never  knew  at  what  hour 
he  would  come  in  or  in  what  drunken  state 
he  would  arrive.  Supper  always  had  to 
be  ready  for  him  whatever  the  hour  was, 
always  just  ready  to  the  turn  or — she  in¬ 
dicated  those  bruised  arms.  His  business 
and  his  companionship  was  with  the  rough¬ 
est  men,  he  often  brought  dreadful  men 
to  the  house  at  night;  but  every  one  was 
afraid  of  him;  he  always  carried  a  revolver. 
(That  made  Mr.  Bywash  shudder.  It  was 
a  thing  he  always  remembered.) 

SHE  told  him  all  her  life  story.  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  any  one  finding 
attraction  in  Mr.  Bywash’s  company,  but 
misery  makes  strange  comp>anions  and 
she  was  abject  in  misery  and  loneliness 
and  fear.  Her  attitude  toward  Mr.  By¬ 
wash  was  that  she  welcomed  his  company 
as  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  comes  to  welcome 
and  make  friends  of  the  timid  mouse. 

She  told  him  all  about  herself.  Her 
father  had  been  a  master  in  the  merchant 
service. 

“Why,  my  father  was  in  the  navy,” 
cried  Mr.  Bywash.  It  seemed  to  make  a 
bond  between  them.  “In  the  Royal  Navy. 
He  was  a  captain.” 

It  w'as  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
proud  of  his  father’s  position.  The  first 
time  he  had  ever  thought  tuppence  about 
it.  How  wonderful  to  be  talking  about 
things  like  this  with  some  one! 

Her  father  was  drowned  at  sea.  She 
and  her  mother  were  left  penniless,  here 
in  Stormouth.  They  started  to  take  in 
kxlgers— first  a  good  class;  and  then,  not 
getting  them,  a  poor  class;  and  then,  still 
struggling,  and  her  mother  ailing,  any 
class  that  prayers  would  bring.  So  this 
man  came — Mr.  Wilks — of  whom  always 
she  had  been  terrified,  with  whom  ulti¬ 
mately  she  was  forced  into  marriage.  Her 
mother  was  failing,  her  mother  needed 
comforts;  at  last,  U  her  mother’s  life  was 
to  be  saved,  she  needed  better  conditions 
altogether — and  there  was  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  the  roof  over  their  heads.  Then 
the  nun  offered  her  marriage,  prom- 
.  bes  for  her  mother’s  well-being,  every¬ 
thing  that  they  most  desperately  needed. 
She  was  terrified.  This  offer  followed  the 
offer  of  sale  of  herself  on  baser  terms  but 
for  the  same  prize — her  mother’s  life.  She 
had  rejected  that  with  such  spirit  as  she 
dared  ^ow  to  their  sole  means  of  support. 
In  its  turn  she  rejected  this.  She  could 
not,  could  not  bring  herself*to  it;  and  her 
mother  worsened  and,  knowing  only  om- 
ning  kindness  from  the  man,  fa«gan  to  im¬ 
plore  her  consent.  But  she  could  not. 
She  simply  could  not. 

Pitiably  she  presented  to  Mr.  Bywash 
her  life  at  that  period — attending  on  her 
mother,  attending  on  the  man.  Besought 
by  her  mother,  and  watching  her  dying 
before  her  eyes;  baited  by  the  man  and 
terrified  of  him,  revolted  by  him. 

Oh  pitiable!  Mr.  Bywash  had  never  had 
the  remotest  idea  that  such  things  went 
on  in  life.  Without  interests  and  without 
eoliatudes  in  his  own  existence,  he  had 
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Saving  and 

Investing 

are  the  two  direct  roads  to 
financial  independence. 

If  you  can  save  regularly  an 
exceptional  opportunity  is  at 
hand. 

Prices  of  thoroughly  seasoned 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks 
are  now  available  at  prices  to 
return 

89b  to  109b  annually 

on  the  investment. 

Such  chances  for  the  advan¬ 
tageous  placing  of  funds  *  as 
are  now  offered  nwy  not  be 
presented  again  for  years. 

Let  us  tell  you 

How  to  Buy 

sound  securities  at  present 
attractive  prices  and  pay  for 
them  over  a  period  ranging 
from  one  to  two  years. 

Write  Dept..  EB-19  for  book¬ 
let-^  TAri^t-Saoings- /noest- 
ment,  together  with  sample 
copy  of  Thm  Irwettment  Newt. 
Sent  gratis. 
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Mothers  who  are  still  young 
at  the  age  of  forty  can  teach 
their  daughters  the  value  of  a 
good  aperient  in  keeping  the 
Mush  of  youth  in  their  cheeks. 


|L 


Nt  TMMIt  (a  vegetable  aperient) 
act  pleasantly  and  naturally  to 
clear  the  sldn  of  blemishes  and 
preserve  a  healthfiil,  youthful 
appcarsaca. 
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Look  Out 
for  Infection 

Don’t  wait  until  infection 
sets  in. 

No  matter  how  small  the  in¬ 
jury,  use  New-Skin  promptly, 
as  directed. 

Keep  a  bottle  in  your  desk 
and  another  in  the  medicine 
closet  at  home. 

Be  prepared  for  emergencies. 
I 5c  and  30c.  At  all  Druggist j 
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LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

Trains  young  women  to  take  a  worthy  place  in 
tile.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  .Academic 
and  College  Preparatory.  Music.  Art.  Domes¬ 
tic  Science.  Business.  Post-graduate  work. 
Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymnasium.  Catalog. 

BEV.  F.  W.  STENCEL,  Principal 
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MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Exceptional  opportunities  with  a  delightful  home  life 
Send  for  Year  Book 
1630  Summit  Street,  Newton.  Mass. 


never  even  troubled  to  imagine,  how  other  credibly  delectable  emotions— dreams,  vis- 
pieople  existed.  That  this  kind  of  thing  ions,  amazing  revelations  of  unsuspected 
should  be!  That  she  should  suffer  it!  .  worlds. 


But  there  was  much  worse.  The  man 
came  to  her  one  day.  “Still  can’t  make 
up  your  mind,  my  girlie?” 

“I  can’t,  Mr.  Wilks.  I  really  and  truly 
can’t — just  yet.” 

“Thought  you  couldn’t.  D’you  know 
what?  I  wantcher  so  much  that  I’ve  set 
about  making  up  your  pretty  mind  for 
you?” 

“Oh,  what  do  you  mean?” 

She  knew  it  was  something  terrible.  It 
was.  He  had  bought  the  house  they 
lived  in!  They  had  it  on  a  weekly  ten¬ 
ancy.  He  would  give  her  a  fortnight  to 
make  up  her  mind.  Within  a  fortnight 
she  either  would  marry  him  and  have  all 
she  wanted  for  her  mother,  or  she  and  her 
mother  would  pack  up  and  get  out — out 
into  the  street. 

She  married  him. 

Her  mother,  betrayed  in  every  promise, 
died  within  the  year.  That  was  five  years 
ago.  That  was  all.  She  twice,  as  she 
had  said,  had  tried  to  rim  away.  He  kept 
her  without  money.  She  had  stolen  from 
him  that  with  which  she  had  made  the 
attempt  whose  lamentable  termination 
Mr.  Bywash  had  seen.  She  never  would 
have  the  chance  again.  Where  could  she 
go,  how  could  she  live,  if  ever  she  did  again 
have  the  chance?  .\nd  one  day  he  would 
kill  her.  She  knew  he  would.  Escape — 
she  must  escape.  Where?  How? 

She  wrung  her  hands,  piteously  regard¬ 
ing  Mj.  Bywash.  That  was  all. 

Escapie.  Where?  How?  Terrible  and 
enormous  enterprises  began  to  shake  in 
Mr.  Bjivash’s  mind. 

VI 

But  oh  the  new  and  amazing  life  amid 
which  these  terrible  and  enormous  en- 
1  terprises  began  to  form — the  revelations, 
the  ecstasies,  out  of  which,  like  high  sparks 
I  springing  out  of  flame,  they  sprung! 

I  .\11  he  had  never  been,  all  he  had  never 
known,  stirred,  moved,  breathed,  warmed, 
awoke  and  came  to  life  within  him.  As 
wine  through  exhausted  senses;  as  rain 
among  the  baked  and  arid  watercourses  of 
j  the  plains;  as  dew  by  night  upon  the  des- 
I  ert;  as  springtide  in  hibernating  homes  of 
!  creature  and  of  insect;  as  all  of  these,  so 
i  within  Mr.  Bywash  saps  that  had  never 
flowed,  pulses  that  had  never  beat,  ardors 
that  had  never  kindled,  emotions  whose 
suns  had  never  dawned,  perceptions  whose 
eyes  had  never  opened. 

He  loved!  The  spirit  breathed  upon 
the  waters  of  his  being  and  that  which  had 
been  void  and  purposeless  took  form  and 
purpose.  He  lov^!  TJie  world  which 
had  contained  for  him  nobody  and  nothing 
contained  a  glorious  and  a  wondrous  other 
i  and,  through  her,  teemed,  hymned,  and 
j  radiated  with  glories  and  with  wonders. 

He  had  never  opened  his  heart  to  himself 
much  less  to  another.  He  opened  it  to 
her  and  the  flood  of  its  outpouring  was 
beyond  words  delicious  to  him.  He  told 
her  all  his  life  as  she  had  told  him  hers. 
He  told  her  of  his  father  and  his  mother, 
of  Harry  and  of  Tom.  Oh  wonderful  to 
have  some  one  to  tell  such  things  to!  He 
never  had  had  any  pride  or  affection  in 
his  people.  Enormous  pride  and  enor¬ 
mous  affection  came  in  the  telling.  And 
when  he  was  absent  from  her,  other  in- 
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He  never  had  read  anything  in  his 
life  except  the  newspaper,  desultorfly. 
He  began  to  be  voracious  of  reading 
novels,  stories,  cheap,  trashy  stuff. 
only  guide  to  them  was  their  hectic  coven 
and  their  burning  titles.  Love  was  the 
only  thing  he  sought  in  them.  He  skipped 
all  else  that  they  contained.  How  the 
hero  loved  and  how  the  heroine  loved; 
how  their  love  came  to  them;  how  they 
felt  their  love  and  how  they  declared  their 
love.  That  was  all  he  wanted.  ,\vid  to 
know,  a\id  to  compare  their  transports 
with  his  transports,  to  e.xpress  his  surgings 
in  terms  of  their  surgings,  frenzied  to  be 
schooled  in  love,  with  hungry  eyes  and 
hungry  hands  he  tore  love  from  these 
cheap  and  crudely  written  prints  as  a 
starving  animal  tears  meat  from  a  bone. 
He  would  rip  out  pages  and  carry  them 
with  him,  transcribe  passages  and  get 
them  by  heart. 

ONE  day  she  told  him  her  name  was 
Enid. 

Enid! 

There  were  three  outstanding  things 
that  happened  in  this  matter  of  reading. 
They  came  from  sources  incomparabfy 
above  the  stuff  whereon  he  feasted,  but 
that  they,  in  the  case  of  two,  came 
upon  him  detached  and  removed  from  their 
surrounding  confusions,  would  have  been 
altogether  beyond  his  comprehension. 

One  was  the  lines  printed  beneath  i 
water-color  painting  of  a  bowl  of  violets 
hanging  in  a  print-seller’s  window: 

— violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes 
Or  Cytherea’s  breath. 

It  smote  him  like  a  catch  at  his  throat. 
Once  when  she  was  talking  to  him  she  had 
closed  her  eyes  and  he  had  trembled  to 
see  the  exquisite  softness  and  smoothness 
and  delicacy  of  her  lids.  White;  and  yet 
not  white  for  having  the  faintest,  softest 
tinge  of  blue.  He  had  gazed  as  a  pilgrim 
might  gaze  upon  a  shrine.  He  had  never 
imagined  such  a  hue  could  be.  Lo,  here 
was  the  very  expression  of  it,  the  inex¬ 
pressible  expressed  exactly,  the  vision  so 
ethereal  that  he  never  could  precis^ 
recall  it,  here  precisely  recalled.  “Vio¬ 
lets  dim — ”  Yes!  Yes!  .Vnd  sweeter— 
“Sweeter  than  Cytherea’s  breath.”  That 
meant  if  you  stooped  to  touch  with  your 
lips  a  bed  of  violets.  Yes!  Yes!  Exactly 
that  if  one  might  stoop  to  kiss  those  lids 
of  hers!  Wonderful!  Wonderful!  That 
■was  what  he  wanted — words  to  expr^ 
these  astounding  things,  these  exquisite 
and  thrice  entrancing  things. 

The  secoiyl  occasion  touched  a  pro¬ 
founder  depth  and  led  directly  to  the  third. 
The  second  occasion  was  before  the  second¬ 
hand  bookseller’s  from  whose  tray  of  cheap 
modems  and  periodicals  he  distilled  his 
love  potions.  Within  the  window  were 
displayed  volumes  of  the  poets;  opend, 
their  leaves  bound  back  with  bands. 
Searching  amid  his  sensational  covers,  hu 
eye  glanced  up  to  the  books  and  idly  loox 
a  verse: 

I  held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones 

Meaningless!  But  his  eye,  on  the  point 
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of  returning  to  his  quest,  was  held,  and  her  acceptance  of  his  companionship;  the  i 


completed  the  stanza: 

That  men  may  rise  on  st^ping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

Ah!  He  caught  at  his  breath  with  the 
sound  as  it  were  of  a  sob. 

On  stepping-stones — may  rise  on  step¬ 
ping-stones — of  their  dead  selves — to 
higher  things.  Might  they?  Could  they? 
Might  he?  Could  he?  Could  he  get  him- 


prisoner’s  mouse,  the  strange  but  welcome 
visitant  of  her  immolation.  No  more  I 
than  that ;  and  as,  in  their  meetings,  he  i 
had  never  dared  to  hint  at  his  love,  so  * 
now,  in  his  plan  for  her  escape,  he  sedu¬ 
lously  presented  no  more  than  kindliness. 

To  hint  at  more  risked  giving  her  alarm, 
severance  of  their  friendship,  refusal  of  his 
aid.  And  threatened  worse  than  that. 
He  knew  she  never  had  remotely  imagined 
feelings  of  love  for  him;  but  he  felt  it  surely  j 


self  like  Tom?  Like  Harry?  Could  he  would  kill  him  to  hear  it,  in  actual  fact, 
rise  to  their  courage,  to  their  bold,  manly  from  her  lips.  He  was  as  one  knowingly 
qualities?  Was  it  possible  indeed  that  on  carrying,  within  him  sentence  of  death  in 
stepping  stones  of  those  shocking  infirm-  form  of  mortal  sickness  but  terrified  to 
hies  of  spirit  of  which  he  now  was  so  poign-  present  himself  to  the  physician  and  hear 
antly  aware  he  could  rise  to — to  courage?  his  doom.  Therefore  his  acceptance  of 
Not  shrink?  Not  tremble?  Not  shudder  his  part,  therefore  his  inventions,  there- ' 
every  time  there  came  across  his  mind  the  fore  his  reiteration  to  her  only  of  this 
image  of  that  violent  and  frightful  man?  most  true  portion  of  his  case — that  never 
Not  know  that  in  a  crisis,  that  if  a  crisis  in  his  life  till  now  had  he  had  any  one  to 


ever  came  between  that  man  and  her  and 
him,  not  know  that  in  such  a  crisis  inevit¬ 
ably  he  would  desert  her?  Was  it  possible? 
He  turned  from  the  book  shop,  new 


talk  to;  that  talking  to  her,  telling  her  all 
about  himself,  was  the  most  exquisite  hap¬ 
piness  he  ever  had  inaagined,  and  that  he ' 
begged  her,  in  charity,  to  accept  this  means** 


matter  from  that  which  had  taken  him  of  escape  so  that  he  still  might  come  over 
there  in  his  mind,  and  the  wind  toppled  to  her  in  his  leisure  hours  and  sit — and 
the  upmost  of  a  pile  of  battered  second-  just  talk. 


hand  rag-bag  stuff.  He  stooped  to  replace 
it  and  his  thumb  was  upon  the  concluding 
words  of  the  volume. 

“ — So  he  passed  over  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 

He  looked  at  the  title.  “Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress.”  He  read  again,  two  lines  higher, 

“ — to  the  river  side,  into  which  as  he 
vent  he  said  ‘Death,  where  is  thy  sling?’ 
And  as  he  went  down  deeper  he  said  ‘Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?’  So  he  passed  over  and 
all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
side." 


In  his  daydreams  he  dreamt  to  himself 
that  one  day,  one  day  ... 

ONE  day —  He  was  arranging  her  es- ' 
cape.  He  was  planning  also  the  win- 1 
ning  of  her  love  to  which  gratitude  for  her 
escape  should  be  the  first  step.  She  never  ^ 
could  love  him  as  he  was,  of  that  he  was 
perfectly  assured.  The  task  was  to  re¬ 
make  himself — on  stepping-stones — of 

his  dead  self —  .And  that  was  to  become 
a  man.  Not  to  shrink.  Not  to  tremble. 
Not  to  be  one  useless  mass  of  fears.  To  be 


Courage!  Courage!  Oh  matchless  sub-  a  man.  Like  Tom.  Like  Harry.  Like 


blimity  of  courage  here!  other  men.  Courage.  Courage.  The  bat- 

He  bought  the  book  tuppence!  and  tered  “Pilgrim's  Progress,”  more  battered 
burned  with  it  to  his  lodging.  for  his  ceaseless  use  of  it,  was  now  his 

daily  sustenance.  .As  he  had  tom  love 
VII  from  his  periodicals,  so  now  voraciously 

he  sought  to  tear  courage  from  the  leaves 

He  was  back  at  Tidborough.  of  Bunyan’s  story.  The  allegorical  signifi- 

He  was  planning  her  escape.  cance  was  no  more  to  him  than,  in  search 

He  had  for  some  time  known  a  little  of  love,  had  been  the  plots  of  the  novels, 
empty  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vtI-  It  was  solely  the  emotions  and  the  ex- 1 
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He  was  back  at  Tidborough. 

He  was  planning  her  escape. 


lage  of  Penny  Green,  a  few  miles  from 
Tidborough.  He  sold  a  portion  of  the 
investments  left  him  by  his  father  and 


pressions  of  love  hLs  heart  had  desired;  it 
now  was  solely  the  emotions  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  courage  for  which  his  spirit 


bought  the  cottage;  and  now  the  rapturous  craved.  He  read  the  book  again  and  again 
delights  of  searching  shops  to  furnish  and  and  again;  and  every  snatch  of  reading 


adorn  it — ^for  het! 

Before  he  left  her,  on  the  termination 
of  his  holiday,  he  told  her  of  the  cottage 
and  of  the  escape  it  offered  her.  He  pre¬ 
tended  the  cottage  was  already  his;  “on 
his  hands,”  as  he  put  it,  and  would  be  all 
the  better  for  having  a  tenant.  How  was 


he  terminated  with  the  enormous  elixir 
of  that  concluding  line: 

“So  he  passed  over  and  all  the  trumpets  | 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side."  i 

That  tingled  him.  That  set  his  foot ' 
upon  those  dead  self  stepping-stones  and  | 
raised  him  up.  He  used  to  imagine  him- 1 


she  to  live?  That  was  simple.  There  self  doing  some  mighty  and  splendid  thing 
was  an  immense  demand  for  furnished  and  all  the  trumpets  sounding  for  him  i 
rooms  in  and  around  Penny  Green;  it  had  as  he  went  proudly  toward  her,  proudly, 
always  been  an  idea  of  his  to  put  into  this  lovingly  awaiting  him.  That  was  the  I 
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cottage  some  one  who  could  let  off  the  two  thing! 
^)are  rooms  there  w’ould  be;  it  was  really  day — 
a  piece  of  luck  for  him  to  find  her  for  the  All 
purpose.  cottag 

That  was  how  he  put  it.  That  the  de-  all  th( 
mand  for  rooms  in  Penny  Green  was  much  prepai 
peater  than  the  supply  was  true;  he  knew'  fix^. 


That  was  it!  One  day —  Onel 


All  was  ready!  He  was  walking  to  the 
cottage  for  a  last  indulgence  in  the  si^t  of 
all  the  beauty  and  the  comforts  he  had 
prepared  for  her.  To-morrow  was  the  day 
fix^.  Everything  was  planned  and  she 


it  well  in  the  course  of  his  duties  at  the  had  written  confirming  the  plans.  In 
estate  office.  The  inventions  of  his  story  case,  after  her  flight,  inquiries  should  be 
— the  cottage  “on  his  hands,”  the  service  made  at  the  station  she  was  to  take  the 
she  would  do  him  by  occupying  it — were  morning  express  train  to  London.  That 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  part  would  throw  her  husband  off  the  scent, 
in  which,  quite  well  he  knew,  alone  rested  From  London  a  train  which  would  get  her 
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munity.  We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  op¬ 
portunity  unlimited.  Eithtr  men  or  women.  Booklet 
tree.  Ragsdale  Co..  Drawer  94.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


Start  A  Real  Estate  Business  In  your  own  home.  Make 
ia.OOU  yearly.  No  experience  required.  We  show  you 
bow.  Write  quick  for  booklet  E.  Free.  Frederick  Jen¬ 
kins.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Photo  Finishing 


Mail  US  30c  with  any  alf€  film  for  devetopment  and  six 
v^vet  prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  else  and  20c 
for  six  prints.  Or  send  40c  for  one  8  x  10  mounted  ^n^ 
lamment.  Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co..  268  wll  Ave..  Roanoke,  Va. 


Instruction 


Do  you  want  to  better  your  position?  We  will  train 
and  place  you  before  you  pay  us.  Study  at  home  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand.  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 
Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  for  Plan  AA.  Oreenfleld  Busincaa 
College.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


Learn  a  Profession:  Mastec  Pitmanic  (standard)  ctcnog- 
rai^y  at  home  in  spare  time  under  certified  teacher. 
lncrea.sing  your  efficiency  insures  better  pay.  Kuster’s 
Correspondence  School,  304  W.  34th  St..  New  York  City. 


Qet  a  Business  College  Course  At  Home.  Prepare 
to  earn  $100  to  $200  Month.  Ciraduates  placed  in  good 
positions.  Details  free.  Brown's  Home  Study  School, 
321-R.  Peoria,  Ill. 


Shorthand — The  New  Way.  Success  guaranteed. 
100  words  a  minute  in  30  Days.  World's  Record.  Type> 
writing  Free.  Chicago  Home  Study  Schools.  801  £ 
Reaper  Bl’k,  Chicago.  111. 


Landscape  Painting  in  oil.  detailed  instruction.s  for 
beginners,  including  excellent  outfit.  Particulars  free. 
J.  Arthur  Clark.  610  E.  Dubail  Ave..  South  B(>nd,  Ind. 


Investments 


How  Money  Makes  Money.  Few  People  Realise  the 
power  of  accumulated  savings.  Small  or  large  .sums  in¬ 
vested  in  leading  American  industries  to  net  7^  to  fSo 
and  more.  Send  for  plan  how  to  invest  on  $1.00  a  month. 
Ricker  Barnes  A  Co.,  8*8  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


Patent  Attorneys 


Patents.  Write  tor  Free  Illuetrated  Guide  Book  and 
Evidence  Of  Conception  Blank.  Send  model  or  sketch 
and  deacrlptlon  of  your  invention  lor  our  tree  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt 
Attention.  Reasonable  Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co., 
752  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patents  Procured — Trade  Marks  Registered  —  A 
comprehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  tor  the 

f>rotectlon  and  development  of  your  Ideas.  Booklet  of 
nformatlon.  advice,  and  form  for  disclosing  idea,  free 
on  request.  Richard  B.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  Is  allowed.  Estab. 
18.92.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hougb, 
M3  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Real  Estate 


Qood  Land  On  Credit.  Big  Opportunities  tor  you  In 
Kalkaska  and  Antrim  Counties,  Mich.  Make  a  home  on 
hardwood  land  growing  big  crops  of  clover,  alfalfa,  groins, 
potatoes,  etc.  SIS  to  S35  per  A.  Easy  terms.  10  to  ISO 
acres.  Hchools,  churches,  railroads,  naarkets.  Own  your 
own  home.  Booklet  free.  Swigart  Land  Co.,  V1263 
First  Nat  l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


"Water  is  Wealth"  in  Stanislaus  County  where  irriga¬ 
tion  has  done  much  for  the  farmer.  Write  for  Free  Booklet, 
Dept.  E,  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  Col. 


For  OfUcc  and  Desk 


"Modern”  Duplicator — A  Business  Getter:  $2.25 
up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter;  no 
glue  or  gelatine.  40,000  Orms  use  It.  From  dealers  or 
on  30  days'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  tree. 
L.  S.  Durkin,  Reeves  Co„  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Help  Wanted 


Salesmen — City  or  traveling.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Send  (or  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  in 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — $2,500  to  $10,000  a 
year.  Employment  services  rendered  members.  Xat'l 
Salesmen's  Tr.  A.<isoclatlon.  Dept.  143S,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Salesmen.  Qet  Our  Plan  (or  Monogrammlng  Autos, 
traveling  tmgs,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transfer  method.  Very  large  profits.  Motorists'  Ac¬ 
cessories  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 


Agents — $40-gl00  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  any  one  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co., 
431Y.  N.  Clarti,  Chicago. 


Big  Money  and  Fast  Sales.  Every  owner  buys  Gold 
Initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge  $1..50'.  make  $1.35.  Ten 
orders  daily  easy.  Write  (or  particulars  and  free  samples. 
American  Monogram  Co..  Dept  41,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Sell  Insyde  Tyres.  Inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Prevents 
punctures  and  blowouts.  Double  tire  mileage.  Details  Free. 
American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  56.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Stories,  Photoplays,  etc. 


Fiction  and  Dramatic  Broker;  Have  a  ready  market 
(or  good  short  stories,  novelettes,  serials:  and  (or  plays  (or 
Broadway  production.  Laura  D.  Wiick,  922-A  Longacre 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


Write  Photoplays;  $25  to  $300  paid  any  one  (or  suitable 
Ideas,  experiences  or  suggestions.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary:  complete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
Producers  League  390,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  to  writers — A  wonderful  little  book  of  money¬ 
making  hints,  suggestions.  Ideas:  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Play  Writing.  Absolutely  free.  Just  address 
Authors'  Press,  Dept.  78.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


We  pay  up  to  $100.90  each  for  certain  dates  of  Cmid 
Dolla.-8.  nemiums  paid  on  some  coins  as  late  as  1916 
Thousands  of  coins  wanted.  Many  are  in  circulation. 
Watch  5X>ur  change  and  get  posted.  Send  4c.  Get 
our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Send  Now.  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Bank,  Dept.  E,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 


These  little  ads  tell  of  opportunities  and  services  that 
are  more  or  less  unusual. 

Correspondence  with  the  advertiser  is  frequently 
necessary  to  give  you  a  thorough  understanding  of  his 
proposal. 

The  business  behind  each  offer  is  responsible  and 
reliable— otherwise  the  announcement  would  not  be 
allowed  to  appear. 

Should  your  dealings  with  any  advertiser  prove  other 
than  satisfactor>%  your  prompt  report  to  the  publishers 
will  be  appreciated. 


to  Tidborough  at  three  o’clock.  He  would 
not  meet  her  at  the  station.  He  was  to 
have  the  ecstasy  (“the  pleasure’’  as  he  had 
temperately  expressed  it  in  writing  to  her) 
of  welcoming  her  in  the  cottage  “which  I 
think  you  will  find’’ — another  careful  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  mere  friendlines.s  that  was 
his — “which  I  think  you  will  find  more  or 
less  ready  for  you.” 

More  or  less!  The  quaint  old  cottage 
beautiful  in  itself,  had  lent  its  interior  to 
beauty  in  its  decoration.  Love  gave  him 
taste.  There  was  not  an  article  he  had 
purchased,  nor  one  he  had  placed  in  po¬ 
sition,  but  her  face  had  bwn  imagined 
against  it,  directing  his  perceptions  as  the 
north  star  directs  the  ■wanderer.  neigh¬ 
boring  cottager,  Mrs.  Jennings,  had  been 
brought  in  daily  to  assist  the  arranging. 
Stepping  in  ■with  him  on  his  arrival  on 
this  last  evening  she  gave  the  admiration 
that  was  enchantment  to  him  to  hear. 

“Well,  if  it  isn’t  just  a  picture,”  declared 
Mrs.  Jennings,  gazing  round  the  parlor. 

picture.  I  never  wouVJ  have  believed 
to  see  the  like  of  it  outside  of  a  real  picture, 

I  declare  to  goodness  I  wouldn’t,  and  that’s 
the  truth,  sir.” 

How  pleased  he  was!  He  patted  the 
head  of  tiny  Laura,  Mrs.  Jennings’s  little 
girl,  and  with  his  other  hand  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  Laura’s  present  that  was  to 
celebrate  this  splendid  conclusion. 

“Yes.  it  certainly  does  look  nice,  Mrs. 
Jennings,  .^nd,  Mrs.  Jennings,  you’re 
going  to  let  Laura  be  over  here  to-morrow 
to  be  playing  here  when  the  lady  arrives?” 

Mrs.  Jennings  certainly  was.  She  would 
just  pop  Laura  inside  on  her  way  to  work 
after  lunch  and  there  she'd  be,  all  nice 
and  pretty  for  the  lady. 

“.\nd  playing  with  her  musical  box,” 
smiled  Hector,  producing  the  present  from 
his  pocket. 

How  tiny  Laura  jumped  and  clapped 
her  hands  for  joy!  She  had  been  promised 
anything  she  liked  from  the  toyshops  at 
Tidborough  and  a  musical  box,  like  one 
of  her  friends  had,  had  been  what  Hector 
was  asked  to  buy.  Mr,  Byvash,  in  so 
far  as  he  had  ever  noticed  them  at  all, 
had  alwaj's  detested  children.  The  new 
emotions  that  now  were  his  had  opened 
in  the  most  astonishing  way  to  tiny  Laura. 
He  loved  to  see  her  playing  about  the 
floor.  Enid  would  want  a  companion. 
Enid  ■would  love  to  have  tiny  Laura  con¬ 
stantly  with  her.  He  .used  to  sit  and  im¬ 
agine  Enid  with  the  child  on  her  knees, 
telling  her  stories,  Enid  making  tea  with 
the  child  clutching  at  her  skirts.  It  made 
him  feel — indescribable;  it  made  his  heart 
swell. 

Mrs.  JENNINGS  ran  off  to  her  cot¬ 
tage.  He  sat  himself  down,  in  the 
chair  specially  chosen  for  Enid’s  comfort. 
Tiny  l^ura  at  his  feet  fumbled  the  musi¬ 
cal  box  out  of  its  wrappings. 

To-morrow!  This  time  to-morrow  Enid 
would  be  here.  She  ■would  have  examined 
the  beauties  of  the  cottage.  She  would  be 
making  tea  for  him.  She  would  be  en¬ 
chant^.  She  would  be  beyond  expres¬ 
sion  happy.  In  her  heart  would  be  the 
beginnings  of  her  gratitude.  The  be¬ 
ginnings — the  beginnings  . . . 

“Now  you’re  right,  Laura.  Turn  the 
handle.  Let’s  hear  the  pretty  tunes.” 

He  only  knew  of  the  toy  that  the  girl 
in  the  shop  had  called  it  a  “three-tune 

box.  He  smiled  to  see  tiny  I^ura’s  tongue 
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(ome  out  and  move  from  side  to  side  under 
the  strain  of  her  melody  making.  The 
tuning  tune  was  vaguely  familiar.  Some 
popular  national  air.  He  had  probably 
heard  it  on  street  organs,  perhaps  in  the 
park  at  Stormouth.  He  wonder^  if  Enid 
could  play  the  piano;  and  how  much  would 
one  cost?  Imagine  sitting  here  of  an 
evening  while  she  played.  The  musical 
box  clicked.  The  music  stopped. 

“Go  on,  Laura.  Wind  on.  .\nother 
one  coining.” 

Yes,  a  piano.  A  piano  would  be  fine 
if  he  could  afford  it.  It  could  stand  by 
the  window  there.  How  beautiful  she 
would  look  seated  at  the  keys.  How  she 
would  love  this  room.  To-morrow  at  this 
hour  she  would  be  here.  How  grateful 
she  would  be  to  him.  How  wonderful, 
indeed,  that  he  had  done  all  this.  Planned 
her  escape,  purchased  this  home,  furnished 
it.  It  all  had  wanted  some  doing.  It 
hid.  It  was  not  a  thing  that  every  one 
could  have  carried  out  so  successfully. 
How  he  had  developed  in  these  last  few 
weeks.  He  was  twice,  he  was  a  dozen 
times,  the  man  he  used  to  be.  Stepping- 
stwies— of  those  dead  selves.  He  w'as 
climbing  up.  He  was.  He  was  certain 
of  iti 

“Go  on.  Laura.  Wind  away.  Still  an¬ 
other.  Here,  let  me  do  this  one.”  He 
stooped  forward  and  took  the  box.  Yes, 
climbing  up —  Would  never  look  back 
now—  He  wound  the  handle. 

Some  talk  of  Alexander  and  some  of  Hercules, 
Of  Hector  and — 

‘Take  it,  Laura.  Take  it  aw'ay.  You’d 
better  go  home  now.  You’re  to  go  home 
now.  Don’t  you  hear?  No;  don’t  play 
it.  You’re  not  to  wind  it.  Time  to  go ' 
now.  Don’t  you  hear?” 

Laura  was  frightened. 

'T'HE  day  was  Thursday;  early  closing 
A  day  at  Tidborough  and  chosen  for  that 
reason.  He  left  the  office  at  one  o’clock. 
He  had  bought  a  “best  suit”  since  this  new' 
thing  had  come  into  his  life,  and  he  went 
first  to  his  lodgings  to  spruce  himself  up 
in  it  before  going  on  to  the  cottage  to 
await  her.  His  spirits  were  high.  The 
night  had  been  bad.  He  had  scarcely 
slept.  That  tune,  that  infernal,  hateful 
tune,  coming  like  that  upset  him.  Through 
the  night  it  had  washed  at  the  foundations  | 
of  his  new  beliefs  in  himself  as  rising  i 
waters  washing  about  timbers  built  in  [ 
sand.  Had  he  changed?  Had  he  im-  i 
proved?  If  there  came  to  his  courage  a 
test —  Was  it  an  omen,  that  accursed 
tune,  coming  like  that,  in  that  place,  at 
that  hour,  made  by  his  own  hands? 

A  feverish  and  tortured  night. 

But  with  the  morning  his  oppression 
had  gone.  After  all,  at  the  worst,  if  in¬ 
deed  he  was  no  more  than  the  man  he  had 
been,  even  then,  what  test  of  his  courage 
could  there  pos.sibly  be?  When  she  was 
safely  arrived  here  she  would  be  as  secure 
here  and  he  would  be  as  secure  here  as  if 
they  were  on  aiwther  continent.  It  be- 
ame  easy,  as  the  morning  advanced,  to 
build  up  from  this  certitude  of  safety  as¬ 
surance  of  courage  if  there  were  danger. 

It  always  is.  It  is  the  commonest  form 
of  valor. 

He  was  wrorking  briskly  upon  it  as  he 
‘let  himself  into  his  lodgings  and  passed 
up  the  stairs  to  his  room.  Everything 
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$7.00  $g.oo  $9^  $]0M  SHOES  HiiL  i| 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  OAM  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W.  t.  DOUGLAS  SHOES  («M|/ 

The  best  known  1 

•hoes  in  the 

world.  They  are  I  shoes  ^ 

sold  in  107  W.L.  ^^■sasoss.oo 
Douglas  stores, 

direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  miarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Dougkis  name  and 
the  retsdl  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  befom 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason¬ 
able  profits. 

W.  L.  Dongla*  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoM  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi¬ 
enced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  Uie  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  Donglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  yonr  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
yon,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory,  ^nd 
for  booklet  telling  how  toorder  shoes  bymall.postagefree. 


CAUTION. — Inaiat  upon  hmvlng  WX.Doi:^ 
laa  ahoee.  Tlio  nsuna  suid  price  is  plstlnly 
atennped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see, 
that  It  has  not  been  chstngecl  ormutUated. 


President 

W.lMDonglas  Shoe  Ce., 
148  Spark  Street, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Thoassads  Carsd 


Learn  how  to  cure  yourseli  at  home.  By  the 
Feuchtinser  system  you  can  easily  secure  control 
of  the  Vital  Vocal  Muscle  and  obtain  results  at  once. 
Your  complete  success  guaranteed  by  cash  bond. 
Explanatory  book  by  great  Voice  Master — FREE. 

Perfect  Voica  lastitnte.  Studio  9038 
1922  Sunnysida  Ava.,  CUcaae,  DL 
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The  First  Six  Months!  | 

Thu  U  the  record  of  H.  D.  Minor,  Tex**.  Whatheha#  | 
done  you  can  do.  In  your  spare  time  at  that!  You  need  1 
no  experience.  You  make  no  inveatment.  Write  for  our  | 
propoaition.  No  obBfation.  | 

Staff  Agencies  Division,  Box  60S  | 

Butterick  Publishins  Coaapaay,  Naw  York  CHy  \ 
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Skirts 
ff  Blouses 
Dresses 
Curtains 
Coats 
Gloves 
Waists . 
Ginghams 
Sweaters 
Draperies 
Stockings 
Coverings 
Everything! 


But  “Diamond  Dyes” — no  other  kindl 
Then  perfect  results  are  guaranteed,  no 
matter  whether  your  material  be  wool. 
Bilk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed  goods. 

You  can  not  make  a  mistake.  Simple 
directions  are  in  each  package.  Drug¬ 
gist  has  color  card,  showing  16  rich  colors. 


How  to  Reduce 

YourWeictlit 


You  CAN  do  h  in  a  dignified, 
simple  way  in  the  privacy  of  your 
room  and  surprise  your  family  and 
friends. 

I  KNOW  you  can.  because  I've 
reduced  4S,000  women  from  20  to 
85  lbs.,  and  what  I  have  done  for 
so  many  1  can  do  for  you. 

Don't  reduce  by  drugs  or  diet 
alone.  You'll  look  old  if  you  do. 

You  should  have  work  adapted  to 
your  condition. 

No  woman  need  carry  one 
pound  of  excess  fat.  It  is  so  simple 
to  weigh  what  you  should,  and  you 
enjoy  the  process.  My  cheeilul 
letters  and  your  scales  keep  you 
enthused. 

1  bufld  your  vitality,  strengthen 
your  heart  and  teach  you  how  to 
stand,  walk  and  breathe  correctly, 
as  1  reduce  you. 

Don't  endure  fat  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  reduce. 

If  you  send  me  your  height  and  weight  I’ll  tell  you  just  what 
/ou  ^ould  weigh.  No  charge — and  I'll  send  you  an  illustrated 
Dooklet  FREE,  showing  you  how  to  stand  corredly.  Write  me  1 
1  will  respect  your  confidence. 


Susanna  Cocroft 


Dept.  20,  215  N.  Michigan  Bird.,  Chicago  ^ 


Cuticura  Soap 

—The  Safety  Razor— 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticgr,So.pihaTCT witbontmog.  Evetrwhgege. 


Learn  Piano 


This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a 

skilled  player  of  piano  or  oramn  in  your 
own  borne,  at  eao«ennrt«r  wmmk  oeat. 

Dr.  Quinn  s  faasous  WritteOletbod  in 
endorwed  by  leadtnc  roosiciam  and 
beads  of  State  Conservatories.  Successful  25  years.  Flay  chords  at 
aaaa  and  complete  piece  in  every  key.  wtiaia  4  laouaaa.  Scientific 
yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illustrated.  For  beginners  or  teschers. 
old  or  yoona.  Ml  musis  fraa.  Diploma  grantetf.  Write  today  for 
M'paae  free  book.  "How  to  Loam  Plano  <w  Oman.*’ 

M.  L  OVIWI  (eNSEItVATOinr,  Sti«s  V.  t.  SM  (stwOb  (tic  Btsisi  2S.  Ibss. 


POEMS  WANTED 

ble.  Send  one  short  poem  today  for  free  examination. 

IDTL  PUa  CO..  IM  N.  CUrk  StrMf  SI.  CHICAGO 


was  safe.  Everything  was  easy.  Every¬ 
thing  was  wonderful  and  glorious.  He  was 
miles  removed  from  the  timid  thing  he  had 
been.  He  could  wish  there  might  be  some 
test  of  his  manhood  that  Enid  could  see. 
If  the  horse  that  would  be  drawing  her 
cab  were  to  run  away  and  he  rush  out  from 
the  cottage  and  stop  it!  If  a  bull  were  to 
frighten  her  in  the  lane  outside  and  he 
most  audaciously  attack  the  brute  and 
rescue  her!  Something  like  that! 

But  it  was  not  anything  like  that.  It 
was  something  quite  different. 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  his  room  and 
stepped  within,  the  huge  and  malevolent 
form  of  her  husband  rose  to  greet  him. 

“Shut  that  door,”  said  Mr.  Wilks. 

He  turned  and  shut  it. 

One  of  those  enormous  fists  of  Mr. 
Wilks  presented  a  revolver  straight  in  his 
face.  The  other  fist  shot  out  and  into 
his  chest  like  a  battering  ram,  staggering 
him  backward.  But  the  fist  clutched 
him,  gathering  up  the  better  part  of  his 
waistcoat  and  of  his  shirt  in  its  enormous 
paw,  and  shook  him  ferociously  so  that 
his  teeth  knocked  together.  “Where’s 
my  wife?” 

His  tongue,  in  his  sheer  terror,  clove  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He  could  not 

“WTiere  is  she?  Out  with  it!” 

“Not  here.” 

Again  that  frightful  shaking  jerking 
his  head  to  and  fro.  “Not  here!  I  can 
see  that  with  me  owm  blasted  eyes,  can’t 
I?  Is  she  in  this  house?” 

“No.” 

“Coming  here?” 

“No.” 

He  was  shaken  to  and  fro  for  a  full  half¬ 
minute.  “Listen  to  me.  I  know  you’ve 
got  her  away.”  He  called  her  by  a  gross 

epithet.  The  -  left  half  your  letters 

behind.  I  know  you’ve  got  her.”  Mr. 
Wilks  returned  the  revolver  to  his  pocket 
and  put  up  the  fist  that  had  held  it, 
clenched,  terrific.  “Am  I  going  to  start 
this  on  your  face  or  are  you  going  to  tell 
me?  Quick  with  it!” 

“I’U  tell  you.” 

“Quick  with  it.” 

He  told. 

Mr.  Wilks  flimg  him  airay  with  a  violent 
motion.  He  spun  along  The  wall,  crashed 
into  the  washing-stand  and  fell  over  it  to 
the  floor.  The  ewer  capsized  and  shattered. 
The  water  drenched  him. 

“Get  up,”  commanded  Mr.  Wilks. 
“You  louse.  Run  away  with  a  man’s 
wife!  Youl  Get  up  and  show  the  w’ay 
and  me  lady’ll  see  what  I’m  going  to  do 
with  you,  and  you’ll  see  what  I’m  going  to 
do  with  me  lady.  Up  with  you!” 


VIII 

They  were  in  the  cottage,  waiting  for 
her.  Mr.  Willts  lolled  in  an  armchair, 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  legs  on  the  table. 
Hector  Byw'ash  sat  opposite  him.  the  table 
between  them,  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands. 
In  the  little  room  adjoining  was  tiny 
Laura.  Mr.  Wilks,  engaged  on  arrival  in 
ferocious  mockery  of  the  decorations  of  the 
pretty  parlor,  had  not  appeared  to  notice 
the  chUd.  Hector  had  smuggled  her  out 
of  view  and  shut  the  door  upon  her. 

While  they  w’aited  was  the  steady  ticking 
of  the  clock  upon  the  wall — bringing  her 
closer — the  heavy  breathing  of  Mr.  Wilks, 
inclined  to  doze,  the  occasional  sharp  in- 
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take  of  Hector’s  breath,  in  vision  watchinr 
her  approach  to  his  betrayal  of  her,  some¬ 
times  through  the  door  the  faint  tinU^  Qf 
the  musical  box. 

Hector  B>^'ash,  head  buried  m  his 
hands,  was  silently  rocking  his  shoulders 
up  and  down  in  agony  of  this  culmination 
to  which  he  had  brought  his  life,  his  new 
found  dreams,  his  new  raised  hopes  m 
himself. 

.\11  his  life’s  uselessness  and  turpitude 
had  culminated  in  this  unspeakable  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  woman  he  worshiped. 

“Where’s  my  wife?”  and,  vilest  thing  that 
he  was,  he  had  betrayed  her  with  the  very 
next  breath  that  he  drew.  His  mind  ran 
up  and  down  his  life  that  had  brou^t 
him  to  this  final  perfidy  and  he  groaned 
aloud. 

“Shut  that,”  commanded  Mr.  Wilks 
drowsily;  and  he  was  silent. 

His  mind,  as  one  that  runs  distractedly 
to  and  fro,  wringing  his  hands,  before  his 
house  in  flames,  ran  up  and  down  his  every 
scene  with  her,  his  every  thought  of  her; 
and  from  every  scene  and  every  thought 
came  back  to  this  his  betrayal  of  her,  this 
the  trap  he  had  prepared  for  her.  His 
mind  stood  among  the  ecstasies  of  jove 
he  had  tom  from  his  periodicals  and  books; 
it  cried  with  a  most  terrible  bitterness  be¬ 
fore  the  heights  of  courage  which  fondfy 
he  believed  he  had  imitated  from  the 
pages  of  his  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  .And  al¬ 
ways  back  to  his  betrayal  of  her. 

And  suddenly  there  penetrated  the 
agony  of  his  mind  this  most  frightful 
thought  ^'There's  still  time  to  save  herl" 

SOME  men  successfully  flee  judgment  aO 
their  lives;  wriggle  from  truth,  elude 
truth,  stifle  truth,  somehow  get  away  and 
escape  truth.  Mr.  Bywash  had  thus  fled 
and  thus  escaped  for  all  the  decades  of  bis 
maturity.  But  now  he  was  run  to  earth. 
He  was  caught.  Truth  had  him. 

And  imm^iately  there  came  to  him,  as 
there  comes  to  men  thus  captured,  trial 
writhin  his  own  bosom  of  the  kind  that  is 
said  to  await  all  men  in  the  last  senate 
of  eternity.  .As  then  before  God,  so  here 
within  their  own  hearts,  the  captives  of 
truth  protest  their  case  before  the  verities 
seated  in  judgment  about  them. 

Mr.  Bywash,  laid  by  the  heels  after  a 
very  long  run  of  freedom,  stood  now  in 
such  a  court;  a  very  tiny  figure,  prisraer 
at  the  bar  of  truth,  a  very  pitiable  object 
for  the  assemblage  of  such  a  tremendous 
tribunal,  and  looked  from  the  records  of 
life  hung  upon  the  walls  to  the  faces  ci 
the  verities  sitting  as  arbiters  upon  his 
case,  and  w’rung  his  hands,  and  protested. 

The  defendant:  “My  lords,  my  lords, 
it’s  all  very  well — My  lords,  you  se^ 
My  lords,  you  must  surely  see.  it  was  like 
this — if  only  I  had  had  a  minute’s  prepar¬ 
ation!  If  only,  as  I  went  up  those  stairs. 
I  had  known  he  was  waiting  in  my  room! 
If  only  I  had  even  heard  him  when  I  was 
just  the  other  side  of  the  door.  If  only 
I  had  had  the  smallest,  faintest  wamin?. 
I  would  have  had  time  to  thinly  I  wouW 
have  had  time  to  steel  mv'self  ana  I  wouW- 
n’t  have  done  it.  I  wouldn’t.  Indeed 
and  indeed,  my  lords,  I  would  not  have 
done  it. 

The  .Arbiters:  “Attend.  A'ou  have  ^ 
time  now.  Time  to  think,  time  to  steel 
yourself,  time  to  pievent  it.  A'ou  Iwt 
betrayed  her  but  she  hasn’t  yet  comedo 
your  betrayal.  She’s  on  the  road.  But 
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there’s — look  at  the  clock — twenty  min¬ 
utes  before  she  can  get  here.  Twenty 
minutes  between  you  and  what  you  will  be 
forever  after.  Twenty  minutes  not  to  do 
it— and  you  haven’t  done  it  yet.  Twenty 
minutes  to  save  her.” 

The  Defendant  with  shaking  limbs 
crq)t  out  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Bywash  very  cautiously  raised  his 
bowed  head  to  the  level  of  the  table.  The 
huge  soles  of  Mr.  Wilks’s  boots  confronted 
him.  He  raised  his  glance  above  them. 
Mr.  Wilks’s  eyes  were  half  closed,  no  glow 
was  to  be  seen  upon  the  cigar  that  de¬ 
pended  from  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Byw'ash’s  mind  fixed  on  the  re¬ 
volver  that  had  been  pointed  at  him.  He 
knew  which  pocket  it  w’as  in.  If  he  could 
get  that!  The  light  table  was  so  small 
that  its  farther  end  was  well  beneath  Mr. 
Wilks’s  thighs,  and  Mr.  Wilks’s  chair  was 
dightly  tilted  on  its  back  legs.  If  he  gave 
one  great  heave  from  beneath  the  table — 
and  then  a  dash  and  a  grab  for  the  re¬ 
volver  while  the  man  was  sprawling — if 
he  did  that — if  he  could — if  he  dared — 
Ten  minutes  passed.  He  went  back  into 
the  court  and  the  court  reassembled  to 
hear  him. 

The  Defendant:  “My  lords,  my  lords, 
it’s  like  this.  You  see,  if  I  did  attack  him 
w^t  could  I  possibly  dof  I’m  ready  to 
try.  I’m  perfectly  ready  to  do  it.  I 
swear  I  am.  But  what  earthly  good  could 
I  do?  Any  one  looking  at  me  and  looking 
at  him  would  say  it  would  be  ^otesque 
and  useless  folly.  In  two  minutes  I 
should  be  killed.  My  lords,  my  lords, 
isn’t  that  the  fact?  Isn’t  that  truef 
What  earthly  good?  In  two  minutes  I 
should  be  killed.” 

The  .Arbiters:  “Be  killed,  then.” 

The  Defendant  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  bowed,  as  beneath  an  insup¬ 
portable  w'eight,  to  the  ground. 

The  Arbiters,  unmoved:  “Be  killed, 
then.” 

From  the  Defendant,  prone  upon  the 
ground,  no  word. 

The  Arbiters:  “Be  killed  then.  .That 
will  save  her.” 

The  Defendant,  screaming:  “How? 
How?  How  can  it  save  her?” 

The  Arbiters:  “Attend.  You  have 
never  faced  truth  in  your  life.  You  are 
facing  it  now.  You  have  alw’ays  argued 
yourself  out  of  every  danger.  You  now 
can  not  argue  yoiu^ielf  out.  Be  killeck 
It  will  save  her.  If  you  are  killed,  he  will 
have  murdered  you.  He  will  flee  for  his 
life.  He  will  never  dare  to  come  near  her 
again.  She  will  be  free  of  him  for  ever. 
You  have  five  minutes.  Bywash.” 

The  court  withdrew  and  left  Mr.  Bywash. 

IX 

XJE  THOUGHT  “  ‘On  stepping-stones — 
of  their  dead  selves’ — One  quick 
moment  and  it  will  all  be  over.  At  once, 
if  I  don’t  do  it  at  once - ” 


He  put  his  hands  beneath  the  table.  He 
sprang  upright  and  hurled  the  table  up 
and  back.  He  flung  himself  upon  the 
sprawling,  cursing  b^y,  and  dived,  and 
thrust  in  his  hand  and  got  it — the  revolver. 
He  was  clutched  and  overthrown.  -They 
were  somehow  upon  their  feet.  The  re¬ 
volver  was  in  his  right  hand.  The  left 
hand  of  Mr.  Wilks  was  upon  it.  The 
other  hand  was  at  his  throat,  throttling 
him. 

This  is  what  happened: 

The  revolv  was  muzzle  upward  in 
their  united  grasp  between  them.  They 
held  it  elbow  to  elbow,  forearm  to  forearm, 
wrist  to  wrist,  knuckle  to  knuckle.  It  was 
poised  between  them  and  like  the  dial  of 
a  pressure  gage  moved  now  to  this  side, 
now  to  that,  now  tensely  quivered  at  the 
apex  of  its  movement.  Sometimes  it 
went  a  little  nearer  Mr.  Wilks’s  chin,  some¬ 
times  a  little  nearer  the  chin  of  Mr.  By¬ 
wash,  sometimes  trembled  almost  at  rest 
midway  between  them. 

Mr.  BYW'ASH’S  face  was  black  with 
the  pressure  of  Mr.  Wilks’s  fingers 
upon  his  throat.  But  while  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Wilks  bulged  with  fear  and  with  savagery 
as  he  strove  for  decision  of  the  weapon,  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Bywa.sh  shone  with  an  intense 
and  an  extraordinary  light.  The  deep 
w’aters  of  death  were  about  him  and  he 
knew  himself  descending  into  death;  but 
he  might  have  said,  “Death  where  is  thy 
sting?”  And  he  felt  his  strength  going 
and  knew  the  end  w'as  upon  him;  but  he 
might  have  said,  “Grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?” 

An  enormous  exaltation  of  mind  was 
his.  There  was  a  great  roaring  in  his 
ears  but  it  was  to  him  as  the  clamor  of 
many  voices  acclaiming  him.  He  relaxed 
his  arm;  and  the  pistol  came  with  a  thud 
to  his  neck  and  was  discharged. 

He  collapsed  at  the  knees  in  the  arms  of 
Mr.  Wilks.  He  collapsed  at  the  waist 
and  fell  away  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Wilks, 
his  head  hanging. 

Mr.  Wilks  stared  with  starting  eyes 
upon  his  face.  Mr.  Wilks  said  terribly, 
“My  God!  My  God!” 

He  dropped  the  body  of  Hector  Bywash 
and  stood  away  and  stared  in  terror.  He 
turned  and  rushed  from  the  house.  A  cab 
was  drawing  up  at  the  door.  The  driver 
shouted. 

Mr.  Wilks  put  up  his  arras  to  hide  his 
•ace  and  turned  in  the  other  direction  and 
fled  down  the  road. 

A  small  sigh  passed  from  the'  lips  of  Mr. 
Bywash;  and  there  tinkled  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  room: 

Some  talk  of  Alexander,  and  some  of  Hercules; 
Of  Hector  and  Lysander  and  such  great — 

So,  to  that  threnody  he  passed  over; 
and  it  was  perhaps,  as  he  had  wished, 
that  “all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him 
on  the  other  side.” 


A  Day 

B^  Amy  E.  Blanchard 

OO  SHORT  it  is:  the  rising  sun.  Life  is  not  more:  birth,  noonday’s  rush. 

Noon’s  heated  journey  quickly  run.  The  light  at  eventide,  the  hush. 

Eve’s  little  candleli^t.  The  arms  of  Mother  Earth, 

The  body’s  rest,  the  night.  Mysterious  rebirth. 

And  it  b  done.  New  day  begun. 


Lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 


Doesn’t  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 
^  costs  only  a  few  cents 


You  can  lift  off  any  hard  com,  soft  com, 
or  com  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
the  com  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  com  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Truly! 
No  humbug! 


Tiny  bottle  of  “Freezone”  costs 
few  cents  at  any  drug  "store 


and  stiffness  —  congested  tissues  | 
due  to  exposure  or  over-exertion. 

.  Absorbine,  Jr.  rubbed  vigorously  into  ! 
the  muscles  at  the  sore  point  will  give 
prompt  relief. 

A  powerful  and  effective  liniment,  11 

agreeable  to  use,  not  greasy,  and  H 
with  a  pleasing  odor.  Safe  to  have  |l 
around  as  it  is  not  poisonous,  a  pure-  I 
ly  herbal  produft.  ! 

$1.2S  a  bottle  it  most  dniSSitti  or  postpaid.  H 

Send  10c  (or  liberal  trial  bottle.  jj 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  | 

121  Temple  Street,  SprinsBeM.  Maaa.  j 


Absorbine.J- 

I  THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Fibre 

LIGHT  WEIGHT -IIOIE  COMFORT,  STRENGTH.  WEAI 
Orthopedic  Braces  for  all  deformities.  Send  for  booklcL 
Ray  Trautman,  M4  Daaa  Mda-.  Minnaapolia.  Mian, 
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Every  woman  loves  ivory  pyralin 

more,  year  after  year.  For  its  designs  are  exquisite,  it  always  retains  its 
mellow  lustre  of  old  ivory,  and  it  gives  ufe-long  service. 

Ivory  Pyralin  comes  in  complete  sets,  induding  every  accessory  (or  the  dressing 
table — decorated  in  colors  or  plain  as  you  prem.  All  desi^  are  standard 
so  that,  if  desired,  one  may  obtain  a  few  pieces  and  add  to  the  set  later. 

Look  for  the  name  “Ivory  Pyralin”  on  every  piece — your  assurance  that  the 
tttide  will  never  tarnish,  chip  or  break  and  is  the  finest  that  can  be  obtained. 

One  cannot  appredate  the  full  beauty  of  Ivory  Pyralin  without  seeing  it.  On 
display  at  the  leading  stores. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Itk.,  Sales  Dept.,  Pyralin  Division,  Wilmington,  Ddaware 


Camels  ring  true! 


Theyil  give  you  new  no¬ 
tions  about  how  delight¬ 
ful  a  cigarette  can  be 


YOU  get  to  smoking  Camels  because  you 
appreciate  their  fine,  refreshing  flavor! 
And,  you  like  them  better  all  the  time  be¬ 
cause  they  never  tire  your  taste  1 


Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scientifically 
sealed  packages  of  20  <3garettea  for  20  cents 


Camels  quality  makes  Camels  so  appetiz¬ 
ing,  so  continuously  delightful.  And,  Camels 
expert  blend  of  choice  Turkish  and  choice 
Domestic  tobaccos  gives  them  that  wonder¬ 
ful  mildness  and  mellow  body. 

You  have  only  to  compare  Camels  with  any 
cigarette  in  the  world  at  any  price  to  know 
personally  that  Camels  are  a  revelation ! 


R  J.  Re3molds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Qm 


*arpim  ^Dfer-Ktss.  Supreme  crea¬ 
tion  of  that  French  genius  Kerkoff,  he 
makes  it  for  you  in  Paris  only. 
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